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' THE GREEK DRAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA.—IMITATION.— RELIGIOUS 
FEELINGS.—NATIONAL CHARACTER.—ERA IN NATIONAL 
RELIGION. — ANTHROPOMORPHISM. — CONNECTION OF 
GRECIAN ART WITH RELIGION. 


‘Wuart was the origin of the Grecian drama? and 
how came it to attain to such perfection in Greece 
alone out of the whole ancient world, and in Athens 
alone among all the states of Greece? What was 
it in its earliest stage of existence? By what steps 
was it fostered and developed into maturity ? What 
| \ was its true meaning and spirit? what its influence 
upon that nation by which it was so tenderly nur- 
tured? What, in a word, is the history of its rise and 
decay? ‘These are subjects of deep and living in- 
terest alike to the historian, the philosopher, and the 
poet; and it is to questions such as these that we 
| purpose to give some answer in the following pages. 
| > First, then, as to its origin. It is at once clear 


B 


᾿ 
Ὺ 


\ 


——~innate “love of imitation” t to which so many phi 


~~sreligion and morality, by purifying and elevating 
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that we cannot for one moment admit, with Has 
and other writers, that the mere “love of amuse 
ment and spectacle”* is a principle of sufficient 
depth and strength to have given birth to the 
Grecian drama. The same, too, may be said of that 


losophical minds, from Plato t down to Copleston § in 
our own day, have been content to refer it. Nor, 
again, even if we take a wider view of the term 
μίμησις, and consider it as equivalent to the “love 
of expression” in its broadest sense, as Aristotle || 
and almost all other authors have done, can we 
think that an adequate solution is furnished to our 
question. So neither can we assent to those who 
would regard the ancient drama as devised for the 
special purpose of “moulding the national mind to 


the passions, to which it appeals so forcibly, or who, 


* Hase’s Ancient Greeks, ch, xx. 

{+ “If a love of imitation and a delight in disguising — the real 
person under a mask were the basis upon which this style of poetry {| 
was raised, the drama would have been as natural and as universal | tae 
among men as these qualities are common to their nature.”— | 
Miller, Lit. of Gr., ch. xxi. 

t Plato, Rep. iii. p. 273. § Prelect. Academ., iv. 

|| Poet., ch. 1.: ἐποποιΐα δὴ καὶ ἢ τῆς τραγῳδίας molnots, ἔτι δὲ 
κωμῳδία καὶ διθυραμβοποιητικὴ . .. . πᾶσαι τυγχάνουσιν οὖσαι μιμήσεις 
τὸ σύνολον. What Aristotle meant by the word μιμήσεις here, will 
be best understood by comparing the expression in chap. XXlil., 3 
περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς τραγῳδίας Kal τῆς ἐν τῷ πράττειν μιμήσεως. The term 
umetoba:, in this sense, is correctly rendered by the annotators : 
‘“‘imitando exprimere.” Donaldson, however, understands the term 
as equivalent to fiction as opposed to actual facts. Compare Twin- 
ing’s Dissertation, pp. 27. 37. oi ae 
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vith Schlegel, would resolve it into “a feeling of the 
lignity of human nature excited by the fortunes of 
the great models exhibited to us,” or to our ability 
“to trace a higher order of things impressed upon 
the ordinary current of events and secretly revealed 
inthem.” Still less can it be held that amere “ love 
of strong emotions excited in the breast”* is an 
adequate cause of tragic pleasure.” 

It is clear, to those who know anything of the 
human heart and human passions, and have also 
studied the religious character of ancient Greece, 
that it is to some far more primary and elementary 
principle of man’s moral nature that we must look, 
if we would find that which in reality gave life and 
being to the drama of the Greeks. 

The truth, then, is that, as in fact no historical 
origin can be assigned to the drama in ancient times, 


_ we are forced to-refer it to some inherent principle of 


* 
᾿ς 
πὰ 
τ ὦ ΣᾺΝ 
ἡ 


the human mind. ‘The reader will already have 
anticipated our meaning, when we say that it is the 
religion of ancient Greece, as modified by the con- 
stitutional tendencies of the national and especially 
the Athenian mind, which furnishes the only satis- 
factory answer to our inquiry. 

The prominent feature of religion, as it appears in 
the earliest period of a nation’s existence, is, as 
Wachsmiith calls it, a “striving after objectivity,’ — 
a restless desire to portray the abstract and unseen 


* See M‘Dermott’s ‘‘ Philosophical Enquiry into the Source of 


Pleasure derived from Tragic Representations,” 1824. 
B2 
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in concrete and visible shapes and forms. Now thi 
strong principle is especially characteristic of th 
more rude and uneducated ages of both national an 
individual existence. And the first idea which 
powerfully seizes upon the mind at such periods, is 
the idea of Deity, as recognised in his attributes of 
power, goodness, and wisdom, and in the outward 
manifestations of the natural world. : 
Now, if this, as a matter of fact, be true of nations 
in general, it will be found to hold good in a still 
more striking degree of the Hellenic nation. From 
the earliest times their “ singular impatience of pure 
thought,”* their love of marvel and of fiction, to- 
gether with their lofty aspirations after the beautiful 
and the true, and the keenness of their religious 
susceptibilities, have marked out their race from the 
rest of mankind as religious and poetical in the very 
highest degree. Their intense love of the fine arts 
lent a very powerful assistance to their efforts to 
realise the unseen world; and from being thus con- 
nected with the all-absorbing theme of religion, the 
fine arts, in their turn, received .an impetus in 
Greece which was unknown elsewhere. To the 
religious principle, then, is to be ascribed the early 
progress which was made by them in poetry, in 
painting, in architecture, and in music, as being 
so many obvious methods in which their yearning 
after the unseen Deity found its natural outward — 
expression. Here, then, in that same principle. 


* Donalds heatre of Greeks, ch. i. 
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which peopled every wood, and fountain, and hill of 


Hellas with beings more than mortal, in the in- 
fluence of a polytheistic religion upon the Hellenic 
mind, — here do we find the key that unlocks to us 
the origin and antiquity of the Grecian drama. 
Their wide-spread anthropomorphism*, their love of 


representing the unseen Deity under the human 


form, though with features and proportions of ideal 
beauty, was the true parent of the drama. Hence 
came the earliest efforts of the Greeks in archi- 
tecture, poetry, and music, as necessary to supply 


the personal Deity with a worthy temple, and to 


celebrate his praises in befitting strains. Hence 


\ 


Strabo says that “the whole province of poetry 15. 
the praise of the Gods; ”{ and hence the word hymn > 
(ὕμνος) has retained even down to our own days 
_ that distinctive meaning which points out its original 
connection with religious worship. 


Poetry, then, at first, was the mere organ, or 


rather the handmaid, of religion. But of what kind 


_ of religion?” We shall see. In every nation} the 


religious mind passes through several successive 


stages. At first, the innate idea of a God predomi- 


_ * See Coleridge on the Greek Classical Poets, p. 15. (ed. 1834) : 
“The Greeks and Italians, from the earliest times to this hour, have, 
as nations, been contradistinguished from the northern tribes by a 
more sensuous conception of the Divinity, and by a craving after a 
visible and tangible representation of Him on earth.” 

T Strabo, x. p. 468. 

{ We speak, of course, only of heathen nations. Where a revelation 
has been vouchsafed by God, a very different order of things is to 
be discerned, 
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nates ; next he is worshipped in his works, that is, in 
the visible objects of nature; polytheism is the next 


stage in the religious development of the national — 
belief; then, as intelligence advances, and as the 


laws of nature begin to be understood, the mind 
ascends from a worship of the odjects of nature to the 


worship of those powers which direct its course: and 


the step from the worship of powers of a material 
kind to that of powers of a spiritual kind is easy 
and obvious. “In the earlier periods of Grecian 
polytheism, the former worship prevailed; the latter 


at a subsequent period. The early deities of Hel-. 


lenic worship are the children of earth, and sky, and 
ocean, Ina word, the Saturnian gods of the elder 
mythology are the deified powers of nature; while 


in the mythology of the later poets and philosophers, 


it is spiritual power that rules the world from the © 


top of Olympus, and the inferior deities are the 
spiritual faculties of man personified and embellished. 


Anthropomorphism takes the place of 


a deification of nature; the popular gods are invested 
with personality, and have a common origin with 
their worshippers; they are born, bred, and nursed 
like men, but immortal still. They preside over 
each department of nature, and each province of 
art. Dis rules over the abodes of the departed, 
Posidon over the ocean, Zeus over the land and sky. 
One divinity wakes into life the olive and the corn; 
another has charge of the vine. One guides the day, 
from his chariot with golden wheels; a sister deity 


walks in brightness through the sky by night. A 
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fountain in the shade, a brook leaping down the 
hills; a sequestered vale fringed with trees, a lonely 
mountain walled in with savage rocks, — each is the 
residence of a god. The arts, too, have their patron 
deities. Phcebus Apollo inspires the poet and the 
artist; the Muses, daughters of Memory and Zeus, 
fire the bosom from the golden urn of truth; Ares 
has power in war; a divinity presides over agricul- 
ture, the work of the weaver, the flocks of the shep- 
herd, and every art of life.” * Livery nation, city, 
and family, has its peculiar god—its Zeus, its 
Athena, or its Hera; but all are not of equal might, 
and One is king over all, though subject himself to 
the supreme power of unalterable Destiny or Fate.” f 
This, then, it would seem, is the stage of national 
existence and religious belief during which a nation’s 
poetry is exclusively devoted to the service of re- 
jigion. And it was precisely during this period in 
Grecian history that the drama rose into importance 
and flourished most vigorously ; just as it is from the 
era of the sophists and of the school of irreligious 
freethinkers who broke up the system of national 
faith at Athens, in order to introduce deities of a 
more subtle and philosophic kind, { that we may date 
the decay and downfal of Grecian religion and 
Grecian poetry alike. 


* Parker on Religion, ch. v. 

+ Herod. i. 91. τὴν πεπρωμένην μοῖραν ἀδύνατόν ἐστι ἀποφυγέειν καὶ 
θεῷ. See Baehr’s remarks on this subject, Comment. 12. ; and com- 
pare Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 515—518. (Dind.) 

~ See the chapter on Euripides, below. 
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We have already mentioned the sister arts of 
music, architecture, and painting, as constituting, 
together with poetry, the handmaids of religion in 
Greece. We have also seen how closely religion 
was interwoven with the very life of the Greek. 
But, in any inquiry into the origin of the Grecian 
drama, it would be scarcely fair to take no notice of 
another cause which concurred to produce it. We 
mean, of course, the social character of the national 
mind, and especially its gay and joyous disposition, 
its power of sympathy, and the exquisiteness of its 
taste for refined and intellectual pleasure. These 
found their fullest development and satisfaction in 
the splendour of those religious festivals which 
brought the nation together at stated periods of the 
year. ‘* Gay and brilliant as the over-arching skies, 
the Greeks, from the first dawn of civilisation, had 
loved to meet together for festal enjoyment — the 
dance, the song, the games. Nature, prodigal in 
all things to these her darling children, had implanted 
in them so exquisite a taste and so great mental 
activity, that the intellectual occupation and excite- 
ment which give durability and soul to pleasure 
were indispensable even amidst the throng and 
tumult of their gayest assemblies. Joyousness was 
acceptable to the gods; and joyous sports charac- 
terised all the festivals which the gods had instituted 
while on earth, in their tender sympathy with human 
enjoyment. The god being propitiated by prayer 
and sacrifice, man rested from his labours, and the 


| 
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holiday was kept with gaiety and animation.” * 
There was an ἑορτή; which was celebrated with the 
song and the dance; and even when this rude and 
primitive form of the festival was raised into the 
greater solemnity of a religious spectacle, these more 
dienified and refined assemblies still retained their 
characteristic gaiety and cheerfulness. And especially 
was this the case with the susceptible Athenians, in 
whose breasts the religious element and the sense of 
the beautiful prevailed with so much greater vigour 
than in those of their Dorian brethren, thus leading 
them proportionably to consecrate to the love and 
worship of God the best and fairest productions of 
art and genius. It was doubtless in a spirit, not of 
reproof, but of refined sympathy, that St. Paul, at a 
far later period of history than that to which we 
now refer, alluded to the religious tendencies of the 
Athenian mind, when he spoke to the assembly on 
the Hillof Mars; and it was this peculiar feature of 
the national character which developed the drama at 
Athens to an extent unknown in the other cities of 
Greece. 


* Hase’s Ancient Greeks, ch, vii. 
Ἵ Acts xvii. And compare the remarks of Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 406. and note. 
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CHAP. II. 


EPIC, LYRIC, AND DRAMATIC POETRY OF GREECE. — THE 
‘RHAPSODISTS. — ORIGIN OF THE LATTER FROM THE 
WORSHIP OF BACCHUS. —— DORIC FORM OF TRAGEDY. — 
WORSHIP OF APOLLO.—THE DITHYRAMB. — WORSHIP 
OF BACCHUS. — LYRICAL DRAMA. 


THE highest energies of the Grecian mind, as we 
have said, were devoted to the worship of the gods 


-~from the very earliest times. At first, doubtless, 


this worship consisted, as Miiller remarks *, “ chiefly 
in mute motions of the body and symbolical gestures, 
and in broken ejaculations expressive of the inward 
feelings of the worshippers.” The first outpourings 
of poetry were simple songs, which supplied these 
same excited feelings with a more appropriate form 
of expression. Songs, relating to the various seasons 
of the year at which each festival occurred, gave a 
natural expression to the religious feelings which 
these seasons called forth, — the periods of the harvest 
and the vintage being celebrated by songs of joy and 
gladness, while the rites of Demeter and Cora, and 
possibly of Dionysus, falling in the winter, as 
naturally suggested, in a worship mainly directed to 
the phenomena of outward nature, the song of 
wailing and lamentation for the departed brightness 


* Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. ili. 
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and splendour of summer days. These, at first, 
were sung wildly and irregularly, as also were the 
glad hymenzal, and the pean of Apollo, and the 
mournful threnos, and the dirge called by the name 
of Linus. It is uncertain how far they were extem- 
porised, and how far they consisted of a traditional 
form of words. One form of expression, which the 
worship of the gods more especially employed, was 


that of the dance; and the chorus, of which we shall 


hear so much hereafter, so far from having anything 
to do with music, was originally the level space set 
apart in towns for sacred dances and other public 
festivities.* By a common figure of speech, the 
term was afterwards applied to the body of youths 
and maidens who, hand in hand, performed their 
eraceful and expressive dance round the citharist. 
The latter, seated in the midst, sang some lay of the 
gods or heroes, accompanying himself upon the cithara 


or phorminx, and was said “to begin the song 


and the dance,” 7 because the chorus danced in concert 
with his measures, regulating their gestures and 
motions in accordance with the subject of the song. 


A choral dance of this kind, such, for instance, as. 


that described by Homer as worked by Vulcan upon 
the shield of Achilles, was in fact a kind of hypor- 
cheme; that is, one in which the action described by 


* Χορός is, etymologically, the same word as χῶρος. Hence the 
Homeric expression Aciaivew χορόν, to level or prepare a place for 
dancing ; and χορόνδε ἰέναι, to join the dance: and hence cities 
having spacious squares are called εὐρύχοροι. 

Ἷ μολπῆς ἐξάρχειν, Hom. 1]. viii. 606. 
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the song was at the same time outwardly expressed 
with mimic gestures by certain individuals, who came 
forward for that purpose from the body of the chorus. 
This description of choral dance, though probably in 
early times it was very generally in use, never occurs 
in later periods, except in connection with the worship 
of Apollo; and to it we shall have occasion to return 
hereafter. | 

We have mentioned the citharist, and the lays 
which he sang at the festivals of the gods when 
seated in the midst of the choral troop, as affording 
the earliest vestiges of the choral element of the Greek 
drama. ‘To trace the rise of the other element, the 
dialogue, our readers must now transfer themselves 
in mind from the worship of the gods to the feasts 
in the halls of the nobles of the Homeric times. 
They will remember, especially in the Odyssey, 
frequent mention being made of the θεῖος ἀοιδός, or 
ἐς divine minstrel,” who so often charmed the ear of the 
banqueters by the singing, or rather the recitation, of 
lays of gods or heroes. ‘“ Though possessing less 
authority than the priests . . . . still, as servants of 
the Muses, and dedicated to their pure and innocent 
worship, the minstrels were held in peculiar esteem ™%, 
and always held an important post at every festal 
banquet; for the song and the dance were the chief 


* Thus Ulysses, at the massacre of the suitors, respects the 
person of Phemius their ἀοιδός (Odyss. viii. 479. and xxii. 
344.); and it-was to his faithful minstrel that Agamemnon en- 
trusted his wife during his expedition against Troy. (Odyss, ili. 
267.) | 
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ornaments of the feast, and were reckoned the highest 
pleasure by the nobles of the Homeric age.”* The 
songs or lays which they sang were the first rudi- 
ments of the epos, the connection of which with the 
tragic dialogue we shall afterwards have occasion to 
explain. 

The connection, then, between epic poetry and 
the banquets of the nobles, was of very ancient date 
in Greece; and, from being made so much a part of 
their social life, the epos lasted down to a period 
much more recent than the Trojan war, and only 
perished with the downfal of the ancient monar- 
chies. The spirit of epic poetry was strictly monar- 
chical, and wholly opposed to the enthusiastic spirit 
of civil freedom which in aftertimes became the 


master principle of the Hellenic mind. ‘It is clear,” 


observes Miiller, “that the Homeric poems were 
intended for the especial gratification of princes, not 
of republican communities . . . . andthough Homer 
flourished some centuries later than the heroic age, 
which appeared to him like some distant and mar- 
vellous world, from which the race of man had 
degenerated both in bodily strength and courage, 
yet the constitutions of the different states had not 
undergone any essential alteration, and the royal 
families, which are celebrated in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, still ruled in Greece and in the colonies of 
Asia Minor. To these princes the minstrels naturally 
turned, for the purpose of making them acquainted 


* Miller, Literature of Greece, ch. iv. 
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with the renown of their forefathers; and whilst the 
pride of these descendants of heroes was flattered, 
epic poetry became the instrument of the most 
various instruction, and was adapted exclusively to 
the nobles of that age.” * 

But the recital of epic poetry was customary, at 
least as early as the time of Homer, not only at the 
feasts of the nobles, but also at those poetical con- 
tests which formed part of the proceedings at public 
festivals. Those who entered these poetical contests 
were called rhapsodists (ῥαψῳδοί), 7 a term which 
seems gradually to have superseded the Homeric 
name of bards (ἀοιδοί). As the term itself denotes, 
these rhapsodists recited continuous portions of their 
epic lays with an even and continuous flow, though 
probably in a sonorous recitative approaching to a 
high-pitched chaunt, with some simple and expressive 
modulations of the voice, and without any musical 
accompaniment.t The poems which these rhapso- 
dists recited were doubtless partly their own, and 
partly borrowed from traditional sources; but in 
either case, as the use of letters had not yet been in- 


* Miller, Literature of Greece, ch. iv. + Ibid. 

1 The phorminx was used in the introduction (ἀναβολή), and 
merely served to give to the voice the necessary pitch. “In the 
present day,” says Miiller, “the heroic lays of the Servians, who 
have most faithfully retained their original character, are delivered 
in an elevated tone of voice by wandering minstrels, after a few in- 
troductory notes, for which the gurla, a stringed instrument of the 
simplest construction, is employed.” — Lit. of Greece, ch. iv. This 
description is identical with that which a great noble of the Homeric 
age in Greece would give of a rhapsodizal recitation of his owa 


day. 
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troduced, they must have been entirely 1ecited from 
memory. It is almost needless to add that their 
recitation, from first to last, was chaunted in hexa- 
‘meter verse, since that was the only regular form 
assumed by poetry, whether of the epic or of the 
lyric school, until at least the 7th century B.c. 

But while the lays of bards and rhapsodists were 
thus cheering the festive halls of princes and nobles, 
and laying the foundation of the tragic dialogue, a 
parallel development was taking place in the lyric 
chorus; and of this it is time to take notice. We 
have already shown that the dance, and not singing 
or music, was the province of the chorus, and that 
the latter was always connected, from the earliest 
328, with the worship of the gods, and especially of 
Apollo. Now, at all events in historic times, Apollo 
was the distinctive god of the Dorian race; and ac- 
cordingly it was in the Doric states of Greece that 
the chorus first assumed a position of importance. 
Apollo was at the same time also the god of music 
and the god of war. The leading feature of a Dorian 
state was its military organisation. To this end 
every separate portion of the system was made to 
contribute; to it all education and every civil insti- 
tution were referred ; and accordingly we find that, 
among the Dorians, the chorus too was intimately 
connected with it. “ The Dorians’ chorus was com- 
posed of the same persons who formed their battle 
array. The best dancers and the best fighters were 
called by the same name (πρυλέες): the back rows in 
each were called the light-armed (ψυλεῖο); and the 
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figures of the dance were called by the same name as 
the evolutions of the army.” * This Doric chorus, 
then, whose motions in honour of Apollo were ac- 
companied by the lyre, was the parent of the choral 
element of the Grecian drama. But its style and 
expression was not always uniform and unvaried. 
On the contrary, it employed three different kinds of 
choral dance, each of which was expressive of a dif- 
ferent feeling, namely, the Pyrrhic, the Gymno- — 
pedic, and the Hyporcheme. Of these the two former 
were, originally at least, more of a gymnastic than 
of a mimetic or expressive character, while the 
latter, as its name implies, was a dance expressing, 
by appropriate gestures, the words of the poem to 
which it was an accompaniment. When, however, 
the worship of Dionysus was introduced at a later 
period, a mimic spirit was infused into the two former 
dances also; and thus eventually the rapid motions 
of the Pyrrhic, the staid and stately gymnopedic, 
and the vivid hyporcheme, were developed respec- 
tively into the three corresponding dances of scenic 
poetry, the satiric, the stately Emmeleia of tragedy, 
and the comic. 

But if the chorus was originally devoted to the 
worship of Apollo, how are we to account for its 
connection in later times with that of the Dionysus 
or Bacchus of Athens and the Ionian race? We 
shall see. ‘The Dorians, when they conquered any 
country, introduced the worship of their own gods, 


* Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiy., Art. “Chorus.” See also 
Miiller’s Dorians, iii. 12. § 10., iv. 6. § 4. 
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but endeavoured at the same time to unite it with 
the religion which they found established in their 
settlements. Thus, even Apollo was not originally 
one of the Dorian gods, but a deity of the Achxan 
race, on whose settlements in Laconia they had 
seized. And just as they naturalised Apollo by 
identifying him with one of their ancestral deities, 
so also they acted in the case of Dionysus. And as 
at Sparta they adored Apollo and a sister deity of a 
cognate name*, just so the ancient Pelasgi in Greece p 
and Italy worshipped two equivalent deities under | 
the titles of Helios and Selenet, while their de- ἢ 
scendants, at a more recent period, adored the very | 
same powers of nature under the names of Dionysus 
or Bacchus, and Deo or Demeter. ‘The former of | 
these was the sun-god, the latter the moon: viewed | 
in another light, the former was the god of fertility | 
and generation, and hence of thé vine; the latter q 
represented the fertile earth, from which the vine 
sprang up. By a further stretch of poetical inven- 
tion, the sphere of his influence was enlarged, not 
only in heaven and on earth, but also in the lower 
world; hence comes the double, and apparently con- 
flicting, character of his worship, which we shall 
\ hereafter have to notice. “ Bacchus, the bright and 


| 


\ merry god, is also the superintendent of the black 


{ 
| 


Orphic rites. The ged of life, he is also the god of 


* Probably Apella ; see Miller’s Dorians, ii. ch. 9. § 2. and notes. 

_ + Ἥλιος and Σελήνη are connected, like ὕλη and Sylva; Sol and 
(Se) Luna are the same words under another form. — Donaldson, 
Greek Theatre, p. 14. note. 
| C 
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death. The god of light, he is also the ruling power 
in the nether regions.” * 

Such being the double character of Dionysus him- 

self, it is not surprising to find that his worship ex- 
hibited a similar double form. As the god of light 
and life, he was worshipped with mirth and revelry, 
while as an infernal deity his sufferings were loudly 
and impressively bewailed. The worship of such a 
deity must of necessity have been one of mimic ex- 
pression; and so, “ if the sun and the ever-revolving 
lights of heaven were fit emblems and suggestions of 
a heavenly deity, the circling dance of Sileni and 
satyrs round the blazing ilar was an obvious copy 
of the original toes. and an equally apt repre- 
sentation below. The Sileni, or deities of the running 
streams, were the appropriate companions of the 
god, as types of the productive and life-giving ele- 
ment of water, while the satyrs were grotesque 
representations of the original worshippers of the 
god himself, dressed up fantastically in the skin of 
the goat, which they had sacrificed upon his altar as 
a welcome offering. 

Such, then, was the elementary worship of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus; and when we remember that the 
dances of Bacchus, as well as those of Apollo, were 
military t, and to some extent gymnastic 1, we see at 
once how readily the two separate pairs of deities 
became united at Sparta, and how the worship of 
the one became to some extent merged in that of | 


* Donaldson, Greek Theatre, ch. il. p. 15. 
+ Strabo, p. 466. 1 Paus. in, 13. 7%, 
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the other. The choral poetry used in the worship 
of Dionysus among the Ionian race was called the 
dithyramb. It was a wild and enthusiastic strain, 
of a melancholy cast, as may be guessed from the 
fact that it was accompanied by the flute; and the 
subject of it, according to the consent of the best 
authorities *, was invariably the birth and misfor- 
tunes of the infant Bacchus. This choral song the 
Dorians seized on as a connecting link between the 
two religions, when they adopted the worship of the 
Jonian Dionysus. 

It is with this mysterious dithyramb, of which 
we know 80 little, that the earliest efforts of tragedy 
are connected. Arion, who so far improved the 
former that he is even said to have been its author, 
is called by the father of history “the inventor of 
the tragic style.” + This expression itself is certainly 
vague and undefined enough; the best solution, pro- 
bably, is that suggested by Dr. Donaldson, who sug- 
gests that by the τραγικὸς τρόπος is meant the in- 
troduction of satyrs (called σάτυροι, τίτυροι, and 
τράγοι) into the dithyramb; a step which brought it 
- nearer to the confines of tragedy. An approximation 
to it was also made by the lyric drama, which took 
the sufferings of Bacchus as its theme, and was 
danced by the cyclic chorus, though it was accom- 
panied by the lyre instead of the flute, and substi- 
tuted staid measures and regular action for the wild 


* Plato, de Leg. iii, 700. B.: Διονύσου γένεσις . . . διθύραμβος 
λεγόμενος. | 
{ Herod. i. 23.: τραγικοῦ τρόπου εὑρέτης. 
C 2 
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and impressive movements of the elder Bacchic 
poetry. After a time the subject of Bacchus was 
dropped, and the lays of other heroes were intro- 
duced in its stead, so that in course of time the di- 
thyramb and the lyric drama may be supposed to 
have coalesced. 

How, then, did this lyrical drama differ from 
tragedy itself? As’ we learn from Athenzus*, it 
had no regular actors (ὑποκριταί), as distinct from 
the chorus. But if so, then why was it called a 
drama? Because it was mimetic, and contained the 
first rudiments of action. A comparison of certain 
passages of Homer satisfactorily shows us that the 
leader or exarchus of this chorus held a very marked 
and important post, and that he not only led off the 
dance itself, but began the song or lamentation with 
which it was accompanied. ‘The exarchus of the 
dithyramb, too, recited the ode in the first person ; 
the chorus danced round the blazing altar to the tune 
of his song; and before the song began, he played a 
voluntary or prelude, called προοίμιον or φροίμιον, --- 
the very same term which was applied to his leading 
dance as exarchus. We are now in a position to 
understand the remark of Aristctlet, and of Plato 
too, that tragedy was at first autoschediastic (7. 6. 
that it employed extempore effusions), and that it 
was commenced by those who led off the dithyramb ; 
the corypheus or exarchus relating short fables in 
gesture or language, or in both, by way of prelude, 


* xiv. p. 630. Ὁ, T Poet. ch. iv. 


LYRICAL DRAMA. 1 


and afterwards accompanying the song with corre- 
sponding mimicry. ‘This prelude, it may be here 
observed, returns, though in an altered form, at a 
more advanced period of dramatic art, in the pro- 
logues of explanatory narrative addressed’ to the 
spectators in the dramas of Kuripides.* 


* See below, ch. viil. 
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RISE OF TROCHAIC AND IAMBIC POETRY.-—- UNION OF 
DORIAN CHORAL POETRY AND THE. DITHYRAMB.— RISE 
OF THE DIALOGUE. —GNOMIC POETS. — THE CHORAL 
ELEMENT AND THE DIALOGUE UNITED BY THESPIS. 


WE have already mentioned the monarchical ten- 
dency of the Homeric poems, and their accommodation 
to that political state of things which lingered in 
Greece, as a tradition of the old heroic times, so late 
as the commencement of the 7th century. The 
republican movement of this period, extending alike 
over lonian and Dorian nations, not only deprived 
the ancient princes and royal families of their here- 
ditary privileges, but also exercised a very marked 
influence on the character of the national poetry. But 
another feature should also be mentioned: “ Of all 
the forms in which poetry can appear,” says Miiller, 
“the Homeric poems possess in the highest degree 
what in modern times would be called objectivity ; 
that is, a complete abandonment of the mind to the 
object, without any intervening consciousness of the 
situation or circumstances of the subject or, in other 
words, of the individual himself.” * This feature was 
henceforth to be reversed in Greece. The ancient 
epic was far from being in favour with those who 


* Literature of Greece, ch. iv. 
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yearned for liberty, as having a tendency to keep the 
mind too steadily fixed in contemplation of the former 
generation of heroes. Cotemporary, therefore, with 
the first movements of republicanism, the poet, who 
in the epos was completely lost in his lofty subject, 
eomes forth before the people as a man, with thoughts 
and objects of his own; and gives a free vent to the 
struggling emotions of his soul in poetry of a different 
kind, more suited to the events of everyday life. 
This style of poetry was that which is known as 
iambic. It was originated by an Ionian poet, and 
among citizens of a state. just rejosing in the dawn 
of liberty. While the livelier and tenderer emotions 
of the heart found their fit expression in the elegy, 
which sprang into being about the same period, the 
more vigorous feelings of indignant invective were 
wedded by Archilochus* of Paros to the iambic 
metre, as combining together in the best proportions 
the gravity of poetic diction with the plain lan- 
guage of common life. Henceforth, as might be ex- 
pected, the iambic measure prevailed. f But though 
the epos asa living style had passed away, still the 
exclusive sway which it had exercised over the 
Hellenic mind in early times was never wholly 
effaced, so that even in the works of the tragedians 
of the 5th century we can trace an epic and 
Homeric tone. The dramatic poets still continued 


* © Archilochum Pario rabies armavit iambo.”— Hor. Ars Poet. 


+ It was a modification of the trochaic. See Arist. Poet. ch. iv.: 
λέξεως δὲ γενομένης αὐτὴ ἡ φύσις τὸ οἰκεῖον μέτρον εὗρε" μάλιστα γὰρ 
λεκτικὸν τῶν μέτρων τὸ ἰαμβεῖον ἐστί. 
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to develope the characters of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, though they put into their mouths a more 
homely and sententious style, and lowered them from 
lofty ideals and poetical conceptions into real and 
energising personages. * 

The subject of lyric poetry as such scarcely falls 
within the scope of our inquiry; one or two obser- 
vations upon it, however, are necessary here. It 
would seem to have been characterised by a deeper 
and more impassioned feeling and more impetuous 
tone, than the iambic poetry of Archilochus and his 
followers; and its effect was heightened by the addi- 
tion of the dance, and by appropriate vocal and 
instrumental music. ‘The lyric poetry of the Aolian 
tribes was almost entirely subjective: it expressed 
the thoughts and feelings of a single mind; and it 
was recited by a single individual, who accompanied 
himself upon the lyre. But among the Dorian 
tribes the case was far different. At an early period, 
as we said above, it was wedded to the chorus, and 
is, therefore, always known as choral, not as lyric 
poetry. Instead of the individual character of the 
{Holian lyric poetry, the choral poetry of the Dorians 
allied itself with objects of public and general in- 
terest, such as religious festivals, the celebration of 
the gods or heroes of Greece, or of such citizens as 
had gained high renown among their countrymen for 


* Thus the Agamemnon of Atschylus and the Ajax of Sophocles 
are very different characters from what they respectively appear in 
Homer. 
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noble deeds and virtuous conduct. As we have 
already shown, it was consecrated from a very early 
period to the worship of Apollo; but at a later 
period, when the traditional lays of antiquity ceased 
to delight, and the people in the ardour of their 
enthusiasm demanded new songs more completely 
expressive of their human feelings, the Dorian poetry 
assumed a double form; and the union of the sacred 
song and dance, which we described at length in a 
former chapter, became divorced from the school of 
Aleman, Stesichorus, and Simonides. With this 
latter school we have no concern; and we must 
content ourselves, therefore, with referring such of 
our readers as wish for further information to the 
very full and satisfactory account of it which is 
given by Miiller in his “ Literature of Greece,” 
chap. 14., and also in his “ Dorians,” Ὁ. iv. ch. 7. ὁ 

Meantime the Dorian choral poetry, as we showed 
in the previous chapter, united the worship of 
Dionysus with that of Apollo, and employed the 
dithyramb as its chief medium of expression. The 
leader of the dithyramb came by degrees not only 
to recite a prelude, but to maintain with the rest of 
the chorus a rude kind of dialogue. This, probably, 
at first was but an extempore effusion of wit, either 
grave or sportive, according to the twofold character 
of the god himself, to which we have already 
alluded. Such were the rudiments of the dialogue 
in its earliest infancy. 

In order, however, to ascertain the actual steps by 
which it grew into its full proportions, and became 
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such as we meet with it in the existing works of the 
Greek tragedians, we must for a time return to the 
ῥαψῳδοί, of whom mention was made in the preceding 
chapter. 

Before the heroic ages had fairly passed away, 
the warlike lays of Homer, sung at festivals by 
the rhapsodists, were succeeded in their turn by the 
genomic and didactic poetry of Hesiod—a nearer 
approach to the subjects of every-day life. As the 
moral sentiment increased, we cannot doubt that the 
musical accompaniment was gradually laid aside; 
and when this was done, no step was easier than to 
exchange the lofty hexameter, as was done in the 
time of Archilochus, for a metre better adapted to 
the expression of maxims and apophtheems. The 
metre adopted was at first the trochaic; but afterwards 
this was superseded by the iambic*, as being far 
better adapted to action and feeling than its pre- — 
decessor, of which it was, in fact, a very simple 
variation. Like the old hexameters, these trochaic 
and iambic verses were written for recitation; and - 
we are told by Atheneust that they were recited 
in public, and acted also. As the profession of a 
rhapsode was popular and profitable, the numbers of 
the body increased; and when many of them were 
present at a time, it was an obvious improvement to 
assign to several rhapsodes the several portions of 
one poem, so that the whole poem was often recited 

* This metre is called by Aristotle (Poet. ch. iv.) πάντων μάλιστα 


λεκτικόν. See note above, p. 23. 
+ xiv. p. 620..C. 
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ata single feast. Here was a still nearer approxi- 
mation to the tragic dialogue; for, in the case of an 
epic poem like the Iliad, “if one rhapsode recited 
the speech of Achiiles, in the first book, and another 
that of Agamemnon, we may be sure that they per- 
formed their parts with all the action of stage- 
players.” * 

That the verses of the gnomic poets were the in- 
termediate step between the school of Hesiod and of 
the tragedians themselves, and afforded a model to 
the iambic writers of the succeeding age, is a fact 
which is established by the paraphrases of Theognis, 
Archilochus, and others, quoted by Donaldson and 
other writers as occurring in Adschylus and Sopho- 
cles. The same sentiments are frequently repeated, 
and often in almost the self-same words. The ex- 
archus or leader of the dithyramb, as is clear from 
Aristotle 1, employed the trochaic tetrameter as the 
vehicle of his speech; he was, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes a rhapsode, and fell short of 
being a real actor (ὑποκριτή5) in the strictest sense 
only from carrying on no regular dialogue. Now it 
is observed by Aristotle, that “tragedy arose from 
the exarchi of the dithyramb.”} But the dithyramb 
contained in it the twofold elements of recitation and 
of gnomic poetry, which had long been approaching 
the form of a regular dialogue, and readily united 
with the Dionysian goat-song, which had already 


* Donaldson Greek Theatre, p. 33., ed. 1836. 
Ἷ See Poet. ch. vi. 
I ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν S.0vpauéov.— Poet. ch. iv. 
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assumed, as we have shown above, the form of a lyric 


tragedy. ‘The two parts were ripe for a more 
intimate connection; each of them had within itself 
the seeds of an unborn drama, and they only needed 
blending in order to be complete.” * 

Thespis, of the Attic demus of Icarius, is the 
person who is traditionally reported to have united 


these two elements together. It is possible, indeed, - 


that the name of Thespis may not, after all, denote 
a real personage, as it is the usual Homeric epithet 
of the bard}, and may, therefore, only point to the 
acedic or rhapsodic origin of tragedy. But if this be 
not the case, in other words, if Thespis really lived, 
it is to him that all antiquity ascribes the important 
office. His birth-place was an ancient seat of the 
worship of Dionysus; and he was one of the Dia- 
crians who supported the faction of Pisistratus. 


The Diacrians had succeeded to the religious and. 


political ties of the caste of Augicores, or old Pelas- 
gian goat-herds, who worshipped their patron deity 
Dionysus with the sacrifice of goats. The Aiugicores, 
at an early period, were reduced to a condition of 
vassalage by their Ionian conquerors; but in the 
course of time, as the spirit of freedom increased, 
they gained the full privileges of citizens. Emanci- 
pated from political degradation, they naturally as- 
cribed their delivery to their patron deity Dionysus 
or Bacchus, and worshipped him under the title of 


* Donaldson, Greek Theatre, p. 35. No argument could be more 
conclusive. 1 Séomw ἀοιδόν, 
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Eleutherus.* From that day forth the god became 
the object of peculiar honour among the Athenian 
commons; it was therefore both politically and 
religiously the interest of Pisistratus to foster the 
Bacchic worship. Now the dithyramb and the Dorian 
choral worship had been introduced into Attica at 
an earlier period by command of the Delphic oracle f ; 
and the recitation of epic poems was of old an esta- 
blished custom at Brauron in Attica, where, at the 
noisy and mirthful festival of the Brauronia 1, rhap- 
sodes came forward in succession, and recited verses 
in honour of Bacchus. 

Hence, then, we can see how easily and naturally 
the worship of Bacchus, with its Dorian accompani- 
ment of choral dance and song, allied itself with the 
rhapsodic recitations in Attica. ‘The political cir- 
cumstances connected with the ascendancy of Pisis- 
tratus doubtless gave a powerful impetus to both 
elements, and especially to the latter; and Thespis, 
who was both an actor and a rhapsodist, is the person 
whose name (as we said above) has come down to us 
as the author of the important union of the twofold 
element. Appearing himself as an actor, he could 
scarcely have confined himself to mere narration; the 
majestic simplicity and heroic grandeur of the old 
epic style was now a bygone thing; the iambic 
metre demanded something more homely, more phi- 
losophic, more true to nature. Accordingly, what 


* The same as Liber, the Free-er. 
t+ See Pausan. i. 2. 5. 
ft Arist. Pax, 874. and Schol. 
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more obvious than to address his speeches to the 
chorus, of which he was the leader, and which, by 
means of its coryphzi, could sustain a sort of dialogue — 
with him? It is possible that these speeches may 
have been at first extemporised, as is distinctly 
asserted by Aristotle*, when we consider the rude 
nature of the company who were gathered at the 
festival to be amuséd as well as to be instructed, and 
the ready wit of the Ionian race in matters which 
lay so near to the national heart; but it is almost 
certain that these offhand effusions must speedily 
have given way to something of a more fixed and 
settled form, and that the dialogue before long must 
have been composed and committed to memory.f 


* Poet. ch. iv. 

+ A further question, with respect to the plays of Thespis, has 
been started in modern times, as to whether their real character was 
satiric or not. The former opinion has been maintained by no less 
an authority than that of Bentley himself, who gives it as his opinion ~ 
that the plays of Thespis were all of a ludicrous kind, and that 
Phrynichus and Auschylus were the first introducers of grave and 
lofty subjects on the stage. But the voice of antiquity is decidedly 
against such an opinion, so far as it can be ascertained; and the 
arguments adduced in its refutation by Dr. Donaldson are complete. 
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CHAP. TV. 


THE EARLIEST GREEK TRAGEDIANS.—THESPIS—CHERILUS. 
_—PRATINAS. —PHRYNICHUS. — THE SATYRIC DRAMA. 


If is now time that we should say something con- 
cerning those tragedians at Athens whose early 
efforts paved the way for the tragedy of JAuschylus 
and Sophocles. It is agreed on all hands, as we 
said in the last chapter, that Thespis was the first 
who was acknowledged as a tragedian at Athens. 
We may not, indeed, be able to go so far as to assert 
with Horace, that tragedy before his time was ab- 
solutely “unknown,” any more than we can accept 
as true the account which states that the poems or 


plays of Thespis were carried about the country in 


rustic waggons*,—a fact which, however true it may 
be of the earliest efforts of comedy, as we shall 
hereafter see, is incompatible with the ascertained 
origin of tragedy, and with the dances executed by 
the dithyrambic chorus round the altar of Bacchus. 


But we cannot reject the unanimous testimony of 


both Greek and Latin authorities, who are explicit 
τ “Tgnotum tragic genus invenisse cameene ' 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora.” 
Ars Poet. 1. 275. 


The emendation of Bentley, who purposes to read “qui” for 
“que,” is worth consideration. 
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in stating that Thespis of Icarius, the Diacrian 

partisan and supporter of Pisistratus, first caused 
tragedy to become a drama properly so called, 
although we have on the other side even the great 
name of Bentley, who argues, in his Dissertations* on 
the letters of Phalaris, that some efforts were made 
in the tragic art before his time. 

In the first place the Arundel marble, whose 
antiquity carries us up to the year B.c. 260, declares 
that Thespis was the firstt who gave being to 
tragedy. Next, the epigram of Dioscorides ex- 
pressly asserts of tragedy, that 1t was the device of 
Thespist ; and another ancient epigram is preserved, 
which runs as follows : — 


Θέσπις ὅδε, τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδήν, 


κωμήταις νεαρὰς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 4 


From this we learn not only that Thespis was the 
earliest tragedian, but also that tragedy in his day 
was a new entertainment to the people. To these 
testimonies we may add that of Plutarch §, who says 
that “* Thespis and his school began to call tragedy 
into existence.” And if further evidence be needed, 
we have that of Clemens of Alexandria to the same 


* pp. 165—180. 

+ 1. 465.: ᾿Αφ᾽ οὗ Θέσπις ὃ ποιητὴς .... πρῶτος ὃς καὶ ἐδίδαξε, 
The word πρῶτος is not in the printed edition; but it is legible on the 
marble. 

1 Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο. The epigram is printed at length at the 
commencement of Stanley’s edition of Aischylus. 

§ ἀρχομένων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγῳδίαν κινεῖν, ---- Plut. 
Vit. Solon. 
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effect, who calls him the “deviser of tragedy,”* 
and of Athenzus, who manifestly alludes to Thespis 
when he states that tragedy “ had its origin in the 
Icarian dance,” f and in mentioning the early tragic 
poets, thus enumerates them, “ Thespis, Pratinas, 
Cratinus (Carcinus?), and Phrynichus,” and adds, 
that they were called dancers (ὀρχηστικοί), ““ because 
of the great use which they made of dancing in 
their choruses.”{ Now, it is obvious to remark that, 
if Athenzus had known of any earlier tragedian, he 
would have mentioned him. Suidas, moreover, 
distinctly asserts§ that “ Phrynichus was the scholar 
of Thespis, who first introduced tragedy ;” and it is 
admitted by Bentley—and with great force, we think 
—that it is incredible that the belief of his first in- 
venting tragedy should so universally have obtained 
in the ancient world, if the tragedies of any earlier 
author had been extant. 

Having established this point, the next step is to 
consider in what sense we can allow Thespis to have 
been the first tragedian, or, in other words, what is 
the precise extent to which he altered and improved 
_ upon the traditionary form as it came into his hands. 
Even Plato himself admits that tragedy in some 
sense is of a far more ancient date than the sixth 
century B.c. “Tragedy,” he says, “has of old 
been located here, and began not, as men imagine, 


* Strom. 1. : ἐπενόησε τραγῳδίαν. 

Τ p. 40. 

Τ p. 22, 7d. Compare the words of Aristotle, Poet. ch. 5. 
§ In voce @¢oms. 
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from Phrynichus and Thespis; but, if you will con- 
sider it, you will find it to have been an invention of 
this city, and at a very early date.”* In the earlier 
chapters of this volume we have endeavoured to 
show the limitations under which we can accept this 
statement as true; and we have already stated that 
it was under Thespis that a union took place between 
the two elements of Greek tragedy, and that the 
dramatic form began to develope itself. The follow- 
ing are the steps which would seem to have been 
made by him in advance of his predecessors. Up to 
this time the different coryphzi had at most kept’ 
up an extempore dialogue among themselves; but 
Thespis, we are told, introduced an actor for the 
purpose of relieving the chorus.f This actor} was 
called ὑποκριτής, because he answered (ὑπεκρί- 
veto) or corresponded with the songs of the chorus. 
The invention of masks, too (though assigned by 


* Plato, Minos, chap. xvi. 321. :—7 δὲ τραγῳδία ἐστὶ παλαιὸν ἐν- 
θάδε, οὐχ ὡς οἴονται amd Θέσπιδος ἀρξαμένη, οὐδὲ ἀπὸ Φρυνίχου, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
ϑέλει: ἐννοῆσαι, Tard παλαιὸν αὐτὸ εὑρήσεις ὃν τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως εὕρημα. 

+ ὕστερον δὲ Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν, ὑπὲρ. τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι 
τὸν χορόν. --- Diog. Laert. Plat. \xvi. It is probable that this single 
actor was, in many instances, no other than himself. At all events, 
Plutarch, in his “ Life of Solon” (ch. xxix.), states that the latter 
“saw Thespis himself performing as an actor, as was the custom 
with the ancient poets.” The reader will do well to compare with 
this passage the assertion of Aristotle, Rhet. 111, 1. See also 
Livy, vii. 2. 

1 Some writers, considering the leader of the chorus himself as an 
actor, speak of two ὑποκριταί in the time of Thespis; and conse- 
quently state that Auschylus introduced a third actor, instead of a 
second. (Themistius, Orat. xxvi. p. 382., ed. Dindorf.) 
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Horace* to ZMschylus), is generally attributed to 
Thespis; and, as Miiller remarks, the importance of 
this improvement in tragic art can scarcely be over- 
estimated, since it enabled the actor to sustain in 
succession a variety of parts, and so substituted 
something of regular plot and action for the mere 
monologue or story spoken by the actor in the cha- 
racter of a herald or ἃ messenger.t It is also as- 
serted, though it is uncertain with what amount of 
truth, that he invented the prologue and the pjoust, 
and first admitted female characters on the stage, 
and committed his tragedies to writing.|| It is pro- 
bable that he used both trochaic and iambic metre. 
The names or titles of five of his plays have been 
preserved by Suidas and other writers.| Some ex- 
tracts from the supposed remains of Thespis are pre- 
served in the pages of Plutarch and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus; but it has been satisfactorily shown that 
they are all forgeries. It is quite certain, however, 
in spite of these improvements, that under Thespis 


* “ persone palleque repertor honeste 
Eschylus.’ Ars Poet. 1. 278. 

+ The mask itself was of linen. 

{ Themistius, p. 316. :— Θέσπις δὲ πρόλογόν τε καὶ ῥῆσιν ἐξεῦρεν. 

§ Suidas distinctly says: Θέσπις πρῶτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον 
εἰσήγαγεν. | 

|| Donatus expressly asserts that this was the case. (De Comed. 
et Traged. ; Gronovii Thesaurus, vill. p. 1387.) 

1 According to Themistius (Orat. p. 382.), they are as follows : 
—“ The Alcestis ;” “The Funeral Games of Pelias;” “ Phorbas ;” 
“The Priests ;” and “The Youths.” To this Suidas adds, that 
of their construction nothing is known, except that each seems to 
have commenced with a prologue. 

D 2 
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the choral element strongly preponderated over the 
dialogue*, and, in consequence, we can understand 
the meaning of the name given by Athenzus to the 
early dramatists. In support of its appropriateness, 
we may here remark that, while all traces of his 
plays were forgotten, so far as concerns the plot and 
style, long before the age of Aristotle and Plato, 
the name of Thespis stands associated with some 
alterations in the choral dances, which once were 
deemed important, and that his choral songs and 
figures were so well. known as to have passed into a 
proverb in the days of Aristophanes.f 

Bentley places the date of the earliest performance 
of Thespis about the year 535 or 536 B.c., ten years 


* It is observable that, according to Aristotle, one main point of 
the alterations introduced by A®schylus is the diminution of the 
province belonging to the choral element (τὰ τοῦ χοροῦ ἡλάττωσεν. 
—Arist. Poet. ch. iv.). 

1 Bentley, as is well known, was of opinion that the plays of 
Thespis were satirical and ludicrous, not of a tragic kind. But he 
brought forward no argument in support of his theory. The evi- 
dence on the other side is abundant. In addition to the testimonies 
already adduced in this chapter to the tragic character of Thespis, 
the mere forgeries of Heraclides Ponticus are overwhelming proof 
of the serious character of his various plays; for, as Donaldson 
remarks, “if his contemporaries had really believed that Thespis 
wrote nothing but ludicrous plays, a scholar of Aristotle would 
hardly have attempted to impose upon the public with a set of plays 
altogether different in style and title from those of the author on 
whom he wished to pass them off.” A further argument may be 
derived from the fact related by Suidas, that Sophocles wrote upon 
the chorus in opposition to Cherilus and Thespis; which would 
seem to go far to prove that their performances could not have been 
so very different from his. 
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before the birth of Ζ ΒΟ ν]α8; and it is most pro- 
bable that his career extended over a quarter of a 
century at the least. Donaldson remarks that “ of 
course there could be no theatrical contests in the 
days of Thespis.” (Plutarch, “ Solon,” xxix.) But in 
spite of so high an authority, we believe that, although 
what he states may be true of the earlier days of 
Thespis, still towards the end of his career tragic 
contests were introduced at Athens, and that Thespis 
himself in all probability contended for the prize, 
not only with Cheerilus, but also with Phrynichus, 
who is called his disciple. But we are anticipating. 

The next name to that of Thespis, according to 
the usually received order, is that of Cherilus. But 
if we are left comparatively in the dark with respect 
to Thespis, this is still more the case with his suc- 
cessor. According to Suidas, he commenced ex- 
hibiting tragedies in the year 523 B.c.; and he is 
said to have contended for the prize in B.c. 499, 
with Pratinas and Aischylus. He is called a tragic 
poet; and it is probable that we are to understand 
the word as true of him in its stricter and more 
primitive sense, since he is mentioned as having espe- 
clally excelled in the satyric drama.* From this we 
may infer, that up to the period of Cheerilus tragedy 
had not quite departed from its original form, and 
that the chorus was still satyric or tragic in the 
proper sense of the word. But of the satyric drama 
we shall come to speak in its proper place. Cheerilus 

* Τὴ the anonymous verse, — 


ἡνίκα μὲν βασιλεὺς ἦν Χοίριλος ἐν Σατύροισι. 
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is said to have been the author of 150 plays; but not 
even a fragment of his writings has been preserved. 
Pausanias * mentions the name of one of his dramas 
called the Alope, in which Cercyon and Triptolemus 
are introduced ; and hence we should be inclined to 
suppose that his writings partook of the mythical as 
well as of the satyric character; and he is said to 
have introduced some improvements in the dress of 
the actors on the stage. His name, we may here 
remark, is generally mentioned by ancient authors 
with some degree of contempt; but some modern 
writers have claimed for him, as probably his due, a 
higher rank, since he is mentioned by Alexis ἢ in 
company with Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, and Epi- 
charmus. 

The name of Phrynichus, which follows next in 
order, brings us once more within the region of well 
ascertained facts. The date of his birth and death 
are unknown; but it is a well established fact that 
he contended for the tragic prize successfully in 511 
B.C., and again, after an interval of thirty-five years, 
in 476 B.c. (when Themistocles was his choragustf), 
with a play called the Phanisse. In this play, which 
is generally thought to have been the source whence 
/Eschylus borrowed his idea of the Perse, he cele- 
brated the exploits of Athens in the Persian war. 
The chorus was composed, as the name of the play 
denotes, of Phoenician women from Sidon and its 
coasts, who had been sent to the Persian court; and 


* 4, 14.:$13: + Athen. iv. p. 164. Ο. t See below, ch. v 
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another part of it was formed of noble Persians, who 
in the king’s absence consulted about the affairs of 
the kingdom, -——a feature which possibly accounts for 
the title of Σύνθωκοι, or the ““ Councillors,” under 
which it appears to be enumerated by Suidas.* In 
the interval, however, Phrynichus had exhibited a 
tragedy the results of which have immortalised his 
name in the pages of Herodotus. During the Jonian 
revolt, the city of Miletus had been taken by the 
Persians, B.C. 494; and Phrynichus chose as the 
subject of a tragedy the capture of that city, and the 
calamities consequent upon its fall. Miletus was a 
colony and ally of Athens; and so tender were the 
ties of friendship between the mother city and her 
colony, that when Phrynichus exhibited his Μιλήτου 
ἅλωσις, Herodotust informs us that ‘the whole 
theatre was moved to tears, and that the Athenian 


* With respect to this play, Muller says: “ At the beginning of 
this drama, a royal eunuch and carpet-spreader (στρώτης) came 
forward, prepared seats for the high council, and announced its 
meeting. The weighty cares of these aged men, and the passionate 
laments of the Pheenician damsels, who had been deprived of their 
fathers or their brothers by the sea-fight, doubtless made a contrast 
in which one of the main charms of the drama consisted. The 
chorus of Pheenician women, at its entrance upon the stage, sung a 
choral song commencing with the words Σιδώνιον ἄστυ λιπόντες, OF 
Kal Σιδῶνος προλιπόντα ναόν, as we learn from the scholiast on 
Aristoph. Vesp. 220.” It should be observed that ASschylus himself 
would seem to allude (Ran. 1299.) to a supposition that he borrowed 
from Phrynichus his idea of some tragedy or other :— | 


ἵνα μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν Φρυνίχῳ 
λειμῶνα Μουσῶν ἱερὸν ὀφθείην δρέπων, 
Ἐς vi. 21. 
D4 
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people sentenced him to pay a fine of the amount of 
a thousand drachme, for having reminded them too 
keenly of their own misfortunes.” “ A remarkable 
judgment,” observes Miiller*, “ of the Athenians con- 
cerning the proper work of poetry, by which they 
manifestly expected to be raised into a higher world, 
and not to be reminded of the miseries of the present 
life.” The tears which Phrynichus drew from his au- 
dience when he exhibited the play above mentioned, 
would alone show that, if he did not soar into sub- 
limity, he had well studied another branch of the poet’s 
art, and had made a successful appeal to the feeling of 
pity in the breasts of his countrymen. But if we 
wish to form anything like a correct notion of the 
popular opinion at Athens at a later time with re- 
gard to Phrynichus, we should naturally turn to those 
passages of the comic poets which contain any allu- 
sion to his name or writings; and fortunately in this 
respect we have abundant evidence of the character 
of his works. Aristophanes frequently brings for- 
ward his name, and it is always in connection with 
sweet, tender, and plaintive subjects; and he men- 
tions him in such way that we cannot but feel that 
even during the Peloponnesian war his melodies re- 
mained fixed in the hearts of the elder people.t That 


* Literature of Greece, chap. vi. note. 
+ Thus, in the Vespx, 269., we are told of the old dicast 
Philocleon : 
ἡγεῖτ᾽ ἂν ἄδων Φρυνίχου" καὶ γάρ ἐστιν ἀνὴρ 
φιλῳδός. 
And Agathon in the Thesmoph. 164. speaks generally of the beauty 
of his dramas, | 
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he was plain and simple to a fault, is clear from a 
passage in the Rane, and the comment of the scho- 
last upon it: —“ The very dicasts themselves, in ‘ The 


Wasps, trill plaintive songs, those sweet old honied 


songs of Phrynichus and the Sidonians.”* And 
Phrynichus is compared to a bee “ feeding on the 
fruit of ambrosial melodies, and uttering the sweet- 
ness of song.” f From all this it is clear that, while 
he fell short of Auschylus in grandeur, and of Sopho- 
cles in art, he had a beauty and a grace of his own 
which was not lost upon his countrymen, and which 
makes us regret that, out of the fifteen or seventeen ὦ 
tragedies ascribed to him, no fragments remain from 
which we can form an independent judgment on his 
merits. It is generally asserted, as we said above, 
that he was the first who admitted female parts upon 
the stage; but these, according to the habits of the 
ancients, could only be acted by men. Like Thespis, 
he had only one actor, at all events in the early part 
of his career, before the innovations of his great fol- 
lower and rival, of whom we shall speak in another 
chapter. Some of his characters, to judge from the 
words of Euripides in the Rane of Aristophanes ὃ, 


* ἀρχαιομελησιδωνοφρυνιχήρατα.----ν. 219. 

‘+ Aves, 748. ᾿ 

{ Donaldson agrees with the majority of authors in considering 
that several of these tragedies are the works of two other dramatists 
of the same name, and who have been confounded with the cotem- 
_ porary of Cherilus and Aischylus. Bentley, however, has argued 
very forcibly on the other side, that this supposition is untenable, 
and that there was only one tragic poet of this name. 

§ Line 912. 
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would appear to have been mutes upon the stage, 
such as Niobe for instance; and there need have 
been nothing ridiculous in such an arrangement, but 
on the contrary, much that was in strict keeping 
with what we conceive to have been the leading 
feature in Phrynichus as a dramatist. But the ob- 
servation of Miiller is doubtless true, when he re- 
marks that in all probability his chief merit lay in 
dancing * and lyric compositions, and that, if his works 
were extant at the present day, we should feel in- 
clined to rank him rather among the lyric poets of 
the /Kolian school than among the dramatists of 
Athens. 

In treating of Cheerilus, we have already men- 
tioned the satyric drama as the branch of dramatic 
art in which he most excelled. But the complete 
separation of the satyric drama from tragedy in its 
more usual acceptation, was effected by Pratinas, a 
Phliasian, who came forward at Athens, about the 
year B.C. 500, as a rival of Cheerilus and Adschylus. 
His preference for the satyric drama probably arose 
from the connection of his native Phlius with Co- 


* Plutarch (Symp. iii. 9.) has preserved part of an epigram said 
to have been written by Phrynichus himself, in which he thus com- 
memorates the fruitfulness of his fancy in devising figure dances: 

σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν, ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ πόντῳ 
κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νὺξ ὀλοή. 
Compare Arist. Vesp. 1523—5.: 
ταχὺν πόδα κυκλοσοξβεῖτε, 


καὶ τὸ Φρυνίχειον 
ἐκλακτισάτω TLS, 
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rinth and Sicyon, where the tragedy of Arion and 
Epigenes had introduced a chorus of satyrs. We 
know but little of Pratinas, except what we learn 
from Suidas, namely, that he composed fifty dramas, 
of which no less than thirty-two were satyrical, and 
that his fellow-citizens at Phlius honoured him with 
a monument in their market place as a composer of 
satyric dramas second only to A‘schylus. We are 
also informed that he wrote lyric poems of a hypor- 
chematic kind.* In connection with his name we 
may also mention that on one occasion, when he was 
acting at Athens, his wooden stage broke down, and 
that in consequence of this accident the Athenians 
were induced to build a theatre of stone. 

Such is the scanty amount of information that we 
possess concerning the four Greek tragedians whose 
names have come down to us as having flourished 
prior to the days of Auschylus. But before we close 
the present chapter, it will be necessary to add a 
few remarks on the satyric drama, with which the 
names of two out of them are so intimately asso- 
ciated. 

Lhe term σάτυρος or titupos—for the two 
words are etymologically the same—was identical 
in meaning with τράγος, a goat, and was applied 
from the very earliest times to the worshippers of 
Bacchus, who danced in the cyclic chorus around the 
altar of the wine-god, clad in rude and grotesque 
dresses of the skins of goats, which probably they 


* See Miller, Lit. of Greece, ch. xii. § 10. 
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had sacrificed upon the altar; thus representing the 
bands of Sileni and other fabulous divinities which 
the old poetic traditions had assigned to Bacchus as 
his customary train of attendants. Such, as we have 
already seen above*, was the original form which the 
worship of Dionysus assumed among the Ionian 
peasantry. But, as tragedy in its more usual accep- — 
tation (to borrow the words of Miillert) “ constantly 
inclined to heroic fables in preference to subjects 
connected with Dionysus, and as the rude style of 
the old Bacchic sports yielded to a more dignified and 
serious mode of composition, the chorus of satyrs 


- was no longer an appropriate accompaniment. But 


it was the custom in Greece to retain and cultivate 
all the earlier forms of poetry which had anything 
peculiar and characteristic, together with the newer 
varieties formed from them. Accordingly, in the 
course of time, a separate satyric drama was deve- 
loped in addition to tragedy, and, for the most part, 
three tragedies and one satyric drama at the conclu- 
sion were represented together, forming a connected 
whole. This satyric drama was not a comedy, but, 
as an ancient author aptly describes it, a playful 
tragedy. Its subjects were taken from the same 
class of adventures of Bacchus and the heroes as in 
tragedy; but they were so treated in connection 
with rude objects of outward nature, that the pre- 
sence and participation of rustic petulant satyrs 
seemed quite appropriate. Accordingly, all scenes 


* Page 18. ἡ Literature of Greece, ch. vi. 
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from free untamed nature— adventures of a striking 
character, where strange monsters and savage ty- 
rants of mythology are overcome by valour or stra- 
tagem— belong to this class; and in such scenes as 
these the satyrs could express various feelings of 
terror and delight, disgust and desire, with all the 
openness and unreserve which belong to their cha- 
racter. All mythical subjects and characters were 
not, therefore, suited to the satyric drama. The 
character best suited to this drama seems to have 
been the powerful hero Hercules, an eater and 
drinker and boon companion, who, when, he is in 
good humour, allows himself to be amused by the 
petulant sports of satyrs and other similar elves.” 
But we shall hereafter have cause to say more con- 
cerning the satyric drama, when we come to examine 
in detail the plays of Euripides, and more especially 
his Alcestis and his Cyclops. | 


CHAP. V. 


TIME AND PLACE.—THE FESTIVALS OF BACCHUS. — THE 
THEATRE. — THE POET. — ACTORS. — AUDIENCE, 


THE student of antiquity, and especially of the 
ancient drama, cannot be too often reminded that, 
if he would form to himself an adequate estimate of 
theatrical representations at Athens, or catch any- 
thing of their spirit and meaning, he must cast aside 
all the associations of modern habits and customs, 
and throw himself into the circumstances under 
which the Grecian dramas were performed. Our 


of daily life—of human life as agitated by the actual 
passions of human nature, and corresponding as 
accurately as possible to the original in all its 


features. But it was not so at Athens. From the 


very earliest times, as we have already seen, the 


Grecian drama was connected with the rites of the © 
national religion; and it must be remembered that — 


this connection lasted throughout the whole period 


of its existence. ‘‘ The dhewiaionl representations at Ἦν 
Athens, even in the days of Sophocles and Aristo- ὺ 


phanes, were constituent parts of a religious festival; 


theatres are places of amusement, or at the best of Ὁ 
instruction; they are open night after night for 
dramatical performances; and our plays are, or aim 
at being, close representations of the actual manners 
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the theatre in which they were performed was sacred 
to Bacchus, and the worship of the god was always 
as much regarded as the amusement of the sovereign 
people.”* Moreover, instead of adhering to ordi- 
nary life, the Grecian drama aimed at departing as 
far as possible from it: its character 15 in the highest 
degree ideal. ‘The very artistic costumet adopted 
by the actors and the chorus, was as far as possible 
removed from that worn by Athenian citizens of the 
day: though stiff and conventional, still it was 
heroic, and therefore ideal, and tended in no small 
degree to assist the illusion produced by other 
means to which we shall hereafter allude. The 
actors of tragedy wore long dresses reaching down to 
the ground, (πέπλοι, στολαὶ ποδήρεις), over which 
were thrown upper garments of purple and various 
colours of brilliant hues, with gay trimmings and 
ornaments of gold; in fact their costume was the ordi- 
nary dress worn at the Bacchic festivals by those who 
took part in the processions and choral dances. And 
further, as tragedy and in fact all dramatic exhibi- 
tions were performed only at the Dionysian festivals, 
the whole appearance of the theatre retained a 
Bacchic colouring, “ it appeared in the character of 
a Bacchic solemnity and diversion; and the extra- 
ordinary excitement of all minds at these festivals, 
by raising them above the tone of every-day life, 
gave both to the tragic and the comic muse unwonted 
energy and fire.” f 


* Donaldson, Greek Theatre, ch. ii. § 1. 
1 Miller, Lit. of Greece, ch. xxii. § 1., 
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It is a matter still of dispute, whether the Athe- 
nian festivals of Bacchus (Διονύσια Ὁ), were three 
or four in number. Bos, in his “ Antiquities of 
Greece,” + admits only two; but he is certainly mis- 
taken. Miiller admits three, the Lena, and the 
greater and lesser Dionysiat, all of which festivals 
were observed with greater pomp and solemnity at 
Athens than in any other part of Greece§ To 
these three Dionysian festivals Donaldson adds a 
fourth, which was known as the Anthesteria, 
and which is called by Thucydides himself the 


* Hesych. in Διονύσια. These festivals were often called ὄργια 
and Βακχεῖα. See Aristoph. Rane, 360. 

7 fart 1, ch, xvi. 

t The Ληναῖα (also known as τὰ Λιμναῖα, or τὰ ἐν Λίμναις) were so 
called from being held in a part of the city near the Acropolis, 
where was a sacred περίθολος or enclosure sacred to Bacchus, and 
containing ἃ Anvés or winepress associated with his worship from 
very early times. The τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγρούς, as their name imports, were 
celebrated in eyery δῆμος and village of Attica, in a more humble 
and rustic way. They are alluded to by Diczopolis in Aristophanes’ 
* Acharnians,” line 202.: ἄξω τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς εἰσιὼν Διονύσια. 
The greater Dionysia, τὰ ἀστικά, or τὰ ἐν ἄστει, called also τὰ 
μεγάλα, or simply τὰ Διονύσια, were celebrated in the spring, at the 
time when the allies were in Athens for the purpose of paying their 
φόρος. This assertion is supported by a passage in the “ Acharnians,” 
]. 477. &c., and the scholiast ad loc., as well as by the reproach of 
Aischines against Demosthenes, to the effect that he was too vain to 
be content with having the crown proclaimed at any other festival 
except the Great Dionysia, when all Greece was present. (Adv. 
Ctesiph.) ; 

§ For example, as we learn from Suidas, the years at Athens were 
numbered by them; the chief archon had the management of them 
(διατιθέναι Διονύσια, Pollux, vill. p.m. 440.); and the priest of 
Bacchus was honoured with the first seat at the public shows. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ran, 299.) 
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greater festival of Bacchus.* But both he and Miil- 
ler are agreed in assigning the dramatic exhibitions 
to the three feasts originally mentioned, all of which 
were celebrated in the winter or early spring. From 
the extant Didascalia, or registers of the victories 
of the lyric and dramatic poets as teachers (διδάσκα- 
λοι) of their respective choruses{, Miiller argues 
that at Athens new tragedies were exhibited at 
the Lenwa and the greater Dionysia, the latter 
of which, he adds, was a most brilliant festival, at 
which the allies of Athens and many foreigners also 
were present.t Old tragedies also, he considers, 
were acted at the Lenexa; and none but old ones 
were acted at the lesser or rural Dionysia. To this 
Donaldson adds that comedies also were exhibited 
at the great Dionysia and the Lenean festival; and 
he is inclined to believe that no actual representa- 
tions of dramas took place at the Anthesteria, 
although probably the tragedians may have then 


* ii. 15. Others consider that Thucydides refers in this passage 
to the Lena. 

+ See below, near the end of this chapter. 

+ This is clear from the words of the νόμος quoted by Demo- 
sthenes (contr. Midiam, p. 517.):7 ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ πομπὴ, καὶ of τρα- 
γῳδοὶ καὶ of κωμῳδοὶ, καὶ τοῖς ἐν ἄστει Διονυσίοις ἢ πομπὴ, καὶ οἱ παῖδες 
καὶ ὃ κῶμος, καὶ of κωμῳδοὶ καὶ of τραγῳδοί. The fact that none but 
new dramas were allowed to appear at the greater Dionysia would 
seem to be inferred in the words of the same orator (de Corona, p. 
264.), ἀναγορεῦσαι τὸν στέφανον ἐν τῷ Θεάτρῳ Διονυσίοις, τραγῳδοῖς 
καινοῖδ. Donaldson adds a note informing us that “this custom 
continued down to the times of Julius Csesar, when a similar decree 
was passed in favour of Hyrcanus, the high priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews,” referring to Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiv. 8. 
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read to a select audience the tragedies which they 
had composed for the great festival of the follow- 
ing month. We may here remark that, although 
the rural Dionysia were celebrated with dramatic 
performances, it was only at the Lena and 
greater Dionysia that prizes were contested by the 
poets. . 

We will suppose ourselves, then, suddenly trans- 
ported to the streets of Athens as they appeared 
some three and twenty centuries .backward in the 
world’s history. It is early spring; and the feast of 
the greater Dionysia is being celebrated.* The 
allies from a hundred subject cities are in Athens. 
Besides these, there are metcecs and other strangers 
in hundreds and thousands: rough mountaineers 
from Arcadia, sturdy seamen from MJhodes and 
Crete, the dark swarthy faces of Egyptians, and the 
more polished and wealthy merchants from Cyprus 
and Pheenicia. The city is beside itself with joy; 
and its inhabitants are vying with each other in 
domg honour to the fabled victories and the more 
tangible bounties of Dionysus. There is silence 
indeed in the law courts and the prisons; for how 
shall prisoners not be freed by the god whom the 
people worships under the title of Eleutherius? But 
in the streets there is nothing to be heard but the 
Bacchic song, or to be seen save the Bacchic revelry 
of the Thiasus; the gift of the wine-god is freely — 


* A graphic and spirited picture of Athens during a Dionysian 
festival, may be found in Mr. J. T. Wheeler’s Biography of Hero- 
dotus, vol. 11. ch. 29. (Longmans, 1856.) 
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drunk, and inspires his votaries with proportionate 
enthusiasm. It is an ancient carnival outdone in 
the madness of its boisterous and extravagant metri- 
ment. There is the phallic procession, headed by a 
citizen who carries the thyrsus, and who, with his 
attendant train of revellers, has assumed the goat- 
skin of the ancient satyrs, and has daubed his face 
and arms with green and red juices, or painted them 
with stripes of soot and vermilion. Behind him 
walk in stately order some comely maidens of noble 
birth, who, with heads erect, bear aloft the mystic 
basket of sacred figs, while a λικνοφόρος carries the 
image of the god himself, and a motley crowd of 
male and female maskers, bacche, and Thyades, close 
the procession with the boisterous music of flutes, 
cymbals, and drums.* And again in the great public 
procession of the day, where the noblest of foreigners — 
and citizens are collected, the god is represented by 
the most beautiful of the slave population, dressed 
out in the most expensive and fantastic of theatrical 
arrays{, and the joyous crowd, with frantic cries of 
triumph and exultation, attend the principal train to 
the Temple of Bacchus. 

But it is towards the south-eastern side of the hill, 
which is crowned by the Acropolis, that the crowds 
are flocking thickest from every quarter of the city. 
The theatre of Bacchus is the great centre of attrac- 


* Bockh’s Essay, Philol. Mus. vol. ii. 

Ὑ Plutarch, Nic. 3., relates that, on one occasion, a beautiful 
slave belonging to Nicias represented Dionysus. Compare Athe- 
nus, Vv. p. 200, 
| : E 2 
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tion. It is no common building that can find space 
for so many thousand people; and it is no ordinary 
Scenic performance that is presently to add a high 
intellectual treat to the more sensual enjoyments of 
the festival. A new tragedy, upon an old heroic 
story of thrilling interest, of Pallas Athena, or of the 
i old Mycenian kings of ‘ Pelops’ line,” has gained 


the tragic prize; its praises have been highly sounded 
for some weeks in private; and now it is about to 
be displayed for the first time. The choragus has 
munificently furnished his costly contingents; the 
poet has chosen the best actors of the city, and has 
decked them in the most gorgeous of tragic attire; 
and, above all, the author himself is the popular 
favourite of the day. The people, too, during 
their much.loved feast, have succeeded in breaking 
the chains that bound them to their common daily — 
life; with their keen poetic and religious feelings 
excited to the utmost, they have passed into an ideal — 
and imaginary world; and so with breathless ea- 
gerness, and with their expectations raised to the 
highest pitch, 30,000 of their number enter the 
theatre, and seat themselves, and await the opening 
of the drama. 

Such in few words, is a true picture of the scene 
which must have been witnessed at Athens upon 
each return of the greater Dionysia. We have 
stated the ti2me at which this feast was celebrated ; 
we therefore now go on to add some account of the 
place τὰ which these tragic displays were exhibited. In 
other words, we proceed next to a description of the 
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theatre of Bacchus at Athens, the most perfect 
theatre of antiquity, and the model upon which 
those in the other cities of Greece and Italy were 
generally formed, though with more or less of strict 
resemblance in detail. 

I. In perusing the following pages the student, 
we repeat, must dismiss from his mind altogether 
the idea of a modern theatre. An open-air exhibi- 
tion, attended by many thousands of spectators, 
and bearing the character of a great religious festival, 
is without any exact parallel in modern times. But 
as far as regards the general aspect of the building, 
and the whole assemblage, we may imagine them to 
have presented somewhat the same appearance as 
the crowded galleries rising. round the circus of an 
Andalusian or Gallician bull-fight in the middle 
ages. he old wooden scaffolding erected within 
the Lenzon, or enclosure sacred to Bacchus, having 
fallen down in the year 500 Β.6., the Athenians 
commenced building that magnificent theatre of stone 
which it took 120 years to complete, although at 
an earlier period the work had proceeded far enough 
to admit of the performance of the great Attic 
dramas. ‘The Theatre of Bacchus was built into the 
south-eastern side of the hill on the summit of which 
stood the Acropolis. From the foot of this eminence 
‘rose tier above tier a semicircular range of benches, 
capable of accommodating some 50,000 people. The 
lowest of these tiers was twelve feet above the level 
of the ground; and this, with the one or two next 


above it, was appropriated to the use of the principal 
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people of the city, and for that reason was called the 
βουλευτικόν. The body of the citizens were ar- 
ranged according to their tribes; and the young men 
had a space set apart for themselves, entitled the 
ἐφηβικόν.ἡ The passages which separated the different 
tiers were denominated διαζώματα, and the compart- 
ments formed by these and the staircases, which 
would cut them at right angles, xepxides. The shape 
of the large open space which intervened between 
the spectators and the stage with its appurtenances, 
and which was called the orchestra, will be readily 
understood, by conceiving the private boxes of an 
English theatre to be removed, and the ground which 
they now occupy, as well as the pit, with a single 
exception, to be left entirely vacant.t This whole 
space was called the orchestra; the two wings or 
horns, on either side, were called πάροδοι, while the 
space which lay exactly between these, in front 
of the semicircular portion, and which, would cor- 
respond to the place occupied in our theatres by the 
stalls and orchestra, was styled the δρόμος. Just at 
the central point of the whole, halfway between 
either extremity of the amphitheatre, stood the 
thymele or representative of the old altar round 
which the chorus had danced, and where they now 
sat or stood during the progress of the drama: these 
were the only occupants of the orchestra. Imme- 
diately facing the thymele, and at the same height 


* Aristoph. Aves, 794., Schol. 
+ For the benefit of those to whom the interior of an English 
theatre may not be familiar, we have added the subjoined figure. 
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PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF BACCHUS. 


A. Lower Portico. G. The Parascenium. 
B. Upper or third Portico. H. The Orchestra. 
C. The Scene. I. The Séats. 

D. The Proscenitim. K. The Staircases. 
᾿ The Hyposcenium. τ Periactz. 


The Thymele. . The Bouleuticon. 


from the ground as the lowest tier of the benches 
composing the amphitheatre, was the front portion of 
the stage, projecting a little from the rest, and called 
the λογεῖον : this was where the principal part of the 
dialogue was carried on. The λογεῖον itself was 
built of wood; but the front and sides were adorned 
with columns and statues, which were called τὰ izo- 
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oxnvia. Next behind the λογεῖον was the stage proper, 
or προσκήνιον, so called from being in front of the 
σκηνή, and built of stone. Atthe back of this stood 
the σκηνή * or scene, a stationary edifice of stonework 
representing a palace, with three entrances to the 
stage, of which the middle one, intended for the 
principal characters, was called βασίλειος. ‘The other 
two are called by Vitruvius hospitales, as supposed 
to lead to the apartments of the King’s guests. If 
an actor entered the λογεῖον from the side near 
Athens, he was supposed to belong to the city in 
which the scene was laid; if from the other side, he 
was supposed to be a stranger. ‘These contrivances 
were necessary to a people who knew nothing of 
playbills. The sides of the proscenium consisted, 
like the back, of stationary stone buildings, having 
passages communicating with the rest of the theatre, 
but not intended for the entrance of actors.t Behind 


* If we remember the exact meaning of this word we shall 
appreciate the beauty of Virgil’s expression — 


“ Tum silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper.” En. ie line 164. 


+ There is a passage in the oration of Demosthenes against — 
Midias which has given rise to much difficulty on this subject: 
τοὺς χορηγοὺς συνῆγεν ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ, βοῶν, ἀπειλῶν, ὀμνύουσι παρεστηκὼς 
τοῖς κριταῖς, τὰ παρασκήνια φράττων, προσηλῶν, ἰδιώτης ὥν, τὰ δημόσια 
κακὰ καὶ πράγματα ἀμύθητά μοι παρέχων διετέλεσεν. Wolfe, in his 
‘«‘Analecta Literaria” has a long dissertation ΟἹ [Π15 subject, in which 
he endeavours to prove that Vitruvius was mistaken in supposing 
that the παρασκήνια were the sides of the proscenium. It appears 
to us sufficient to consider that there were two kinds of παρασκήνια and 
oxnva!,—the permanent buildings of stone, and also the wooden 
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the σκηνή and παρασκήνια were the dressing-rooms 
of the actors, and what we should now call property 
rooms, containing the machinery, dresses, &c.* The 
entrances to the theatre (zicodov) were at the sides of 
the πάροδοι, and all round the outside was a space 
covered with turf, planted with trees, and encircled 
with a portico, where the chorus used to rehearse. 
There was a similar portico outside the top of the 
amphitheatre; in both of these the audience took 
shelter in case of a sudden storm, and they also served 
as places in which slaves waited for their masters 
during the performances. 

II. The machinery of the Attic theatre consisted 
‘principally of the ecclyclema and periacte. We 
must remember that with them the chief object of 
scenery always was represented in the σκηνή or back- 
ground, while the openings into the distance lay on 
each side. The machinery for changing these was 
such as we have mentioned. The periactz were tri- 
angular pieces of woodwork revolving upon a pivot, 
which were used for changes in the side scenery, and 
of course stood in front of and concealed the stone 
buildings of the parascenia. These must, in some 


slides which were used when it was necessary to depart from the 
ordinary scene of the outside of a royal house. The meaning of 
the words φράττων and προσηλῶν then becomes perfectly clear, and 
we see no necessity for plunging any farther into the perplexing | 
though learned controversy which Wolfe has started. 

* See Miiller, Lit. of Greece, vol, i. p. 301. note. The account above 
given seems the most simple and intelligible ; it is surely im- 
probable that these rooms should have been situated between the 
_ parascenia and the stage, as Donaldson represents them. 
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respects, have been more convenient than our own 
system of slides. The eccyclema was not in such 
frequent use. It was only required on those occa- 
sions when some extraordinary effect was to be pro- 
duced. Usually it was employed to bring to view 
the interior of a house; for the σκηνή itself never re- 
presented anything but the outside, —a plan which 
was strictly in accordance with the Greek habit of 
living in the open air. The eccyclema itself was a 
movable scene, generally a house, which was placed 
behind the central entrance or βασίλειον in the σκηνή. 
This entrance was closed either by curtains or folding- 
doors; and at a given signal these were thrown 
open, and the eccyclema wheeled forwards. In shape 
it was concave; and thus the necessary effect was 
produced. Among the scenes supposed by Miiller 
to have been represented in this manner are that in 
the Agamemnon of /Xschylus in which Clytem- 
nestra with the bloody sword stands over the bodies 
of Agamemnon and Cassandra; that in the Choe- 
phoree in which Orestes is seen on exactly the same 
spot, after the slaughter of AXgisthus and Clytem- 
nestra; and that in the Ajax of Sophocles, in which 
the hero stands among the animals which he has slain 
in his frenzy, and contemplates the effects of his 
madness. * a4 

It must, of course, be borne in mind, that there 


were many Greek plays, in the representation of — 


* Other instances may be found in the Electra of Sophocles, line - 


1450, and the Antigone, line 1293, et seq. 
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which both the scena and parascenia were useless. 
In Sophocles alone, the Cidipus Coloneus, the Ajax, 
and the Philoctetes would require something different 
from the outside of a city mansion. Still, as this 
latter was the rule in their scenery, they kept the 
stationary σκηνή which we have described, and appear 
to have used wooden slides lke our own, which 
formed a sort of false back and sides to the prosce- 
nium, when it was necessary to effect any such 
change.* 

IiI. We now proceed to our consideration of the 
actors and the audience. The state in which the 
drama had been left by Thespis has been already 
described. He had introduced a single actor (ὑποκρι- 
7st), for the purpose, it is said, of resting the chorus; 
but it was yet uncertain whether the chorus or the 
dialogue should become the leading feature of Greek 
tragedy. This question was set at rest by Auschylus, 
who introduced a second actor; and it was- then 
probably that the names of πρωταγωνιστής and δευ- 
τεραγωνιστής were first conferred. In such of his 


* Various other contrivances were in use for special purposes; 
such as the ϑευλογεῖον, the ai@pa:, the μηχανή, τέρανος, βροντεῖον, and 
κεραυνοθροντεῖον, ἡμικύκλιον; &c., which the student will find ex- 
plained in the “ Dictionary of Grecian and Roman Antiquities.” 
7 On the derivation of the word ὑποκριτής, the reader may 
compare Eustathius ad Iliad. H. 407.: Ἰστέον δὲ καὶ ὅτι οὐκ oidev 
Ὅμηρος τὴν λέξιν τοῦ ἀποκρίνασθαι, ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις φανεῖται, GAA‘ ἀντ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τῷ ὑποκρίνασθαι κέχρηται" φασὶ δὲ καὶ τὸν παρὰ τοῖς δραματικοῖς 
ὑποκριτὴν οὕτω λέγεσθαι, διὰ τὸ πρὸς τὸν χορὸν ὑποκρίνεσθαι. The term 
therefore originated with the introduction by Thespis of an actor 
_ to take part with the chorus. 
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tragedies as were acted by two characters only, viz., 
the ‘Prometheus,’ the ‘Perse,’ the ‘Septem contra 
Thebas,’ and the ‘ Supplices,’ the parts of the prota- 
gonist and deuteragonist are not substantially different 
from those assigned them after a third actor had been 
added. The first is what we call “ the hero” of the 
plece; the second is a sort of foil, who is to call 
out the expression of his various emotions. In the 
‘Prometheus Vinctus,’ Oceanus, Io, and Hermes 
assume this character in turn; but there is also a 
third and invisible power in the background, who 
causes the sufferings of the protagonist; and it is 
the personification of this power which is attributed 
to Sophocles. He added the τριταγωνιστής to the 
other two; and Athenian tragedy was complete. 
The costume and general bearing of the actors, as 
we have already observed, was splendid and im- 
posing.* “« Almost all the actors in a tragedy wore 


* “Tf we desire to form a lively and true conception of the pro- 
cedure of an ancient Tragedy on the stage, we must first divest 
ourselves entirely of those ideas of the characters in the Grecian 
Mythology, which we derive from ancient works of art, and which, 
from natural reasons, are continually floating before our imagina- 
tion. ‘There is not the least comparison to be drawn between the 
scenic and the plastic costume of the ancient gods and heroes; for, 
as the statements of the old grammarians and ancient works of art 
(especially the mosaics in the Vatican) sufficiently prove, there was 
but one general στολή, or costume, for tragedy. ‘This was nothing 
more than an improvement on the gay and brilliant (ποικίλα or ἀνθινὰ) 


apparel worn in processions at the Dionysian festivals; and but 


slight alterations were needed to adapt it to the different dramatic 
characters. The following parts of dress are universally reckoned 
in the costume: long χιτῶνες of various gay colours, falling in 
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long striped garments reaching to the ground, over 
_which were thrown upper garments of purple or some 
other brilliant colour, with all sorts of gay trimmings 
and gold ornaments — the ordinary dress at Bacchic 
festal processions and choral dances.” ‘To elevate 
the performer’s stature, the cothurnus was composed 
of several soles of considerable thickness; and the 
principal reason for not employing actresses was the 
belief that they would not possess sufficient dignity 
for the parts of goddesses and heroines. But that 
portion of the actor’s costume on which the greatest 
attention was lavished was the mask (ὄγκος). This 
was made of bronze or copper; and there were no 
less than 26 different kinds of masks in use. It is 
generally conjectured that they were formed with the 
view of giving greater power to the voice; and their 
Latin term persona (per-sono), seems to favour this 
hypothesis. ‘The mask was connected with a periwig 
(πηνίκη. φενάκη), which covered the head, and so 
left only one passage for the voice to escape from: 


ample folds down to the feet; very broad embroidered girdles 
(μασχαλιστῆρες) sitting on the breast; upper robes, frequently of 
purple, with gold borders and other such-like decorations; the 
cothurnus, and the head-dress (ὄγκος). As in the Dionysian cere- 
monies, so also in tragedy, there was but little distinction between 
the male and female apparel. In speaking of heroes, the tragedians 
very often call their dress πέπλος, a garb never worn at that period 
by males in common life. In the ancient mosaics, one is continually 
in danger of confounding heroes with heroines, unless where the 
old equestrian chlamydes are thrown over the long bright-coloured 
tunics, or weapons added, or masks characterised by some marked 
difference.” —Miiller, Eumen. p. 100. 
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this was termed the os rotundum. The wig was col- 
lected into a foretop, which was the ὄγκος proper, 


_and thought by Donaldson to have been derived 


from the old Athenian top-knot (xpwBvrov).* This, 
like the cothurnus, was intended to add to the actor’s 
stature. Opinions differ as to the exact degree of 
resemblance which the mask bore to real life; it was 
formed, however, of the very finest material, and 
coloured with great care, so that doubtless, at the 
sreat distance which separated the audience, the il- 
lusion was sufficient. But we must remember that in 
the tragedy, where gods and heroes or, if not heroes, 

still men melioris evi, men of larger stature and 
more godlike aspect than their descendants, figured 
as the principal characters, no strict similitude to the 
human faces around them was desirable. Neither, in 
the majority of cases, was the play of the passions 
necessary to be delineated; for, in the first place, 
these exalted beings were not supposed to be subject 
to those rapid fluctuations of feeling which distin- 
guish ordinary mortals; and in the second place there 
would generally be some one dominant emotion 
throughout the tragedy, which would necessitate the 
same expression of countenance to the last. This 
could not have been successful in a smaller theatre, 
where decidedly we should require that the tempo- 
rary sadness of Cidipus in the first scenes of the 
Tyrannus should be differently displayed from the 
overpowering horror which he subsequently dis- 


* See Thucydides, i. 6.: τεττίγων ἐνέρσει KpwSvAov ἀναδούμενοι. 
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covers at the revelations of the herdsman. But in 
the vast theatre of Bacchus, the same general ex- 
pression of gloom and grief would doubtless suf- 
fice throughout. All that exquisite acting which 
we can imagine in Garrick, Kemble, or Siddons, 
as confidence gradually gave way to doubt, doubt 
to certainty, and certainty to despair, was of course 
wholly lost to an Athenian audience. It should be 
added, that their idea of the tragic drama did not 
extend to the representation of these emotions; and 
when they punished Phrynichus for his Capture of 

Miletus, as we have already remarked, they very 
plainly declared that tragedy must not seek for its 
materials in the ordinary world around us. They 
witnessed the plays of Sophocles and -A’schylus with 
much the same feelings as we peruse “ Paradise 
Lost,” which, if dramatised, would certainly depend 
very little on the finer accomplishments of the his- 
trionic art. There were, of course, certain cases in 
which a change of masks between the acts was abso- 
lutely necessary, as in the mutilation of Cidipus in 
the play aforesaid; but this, as will be readily seen, 
scarcely forms an exception to the custom which we 
have described. 

The pay of an actor at Athens was often very 
high indeed, and was generally defrayed by the 
state. ‘ius, for example, Polus, who acted the 
characters of Sophocles, sometimes earned a talent, 
(or nearly 500/.) in two days. When this was the 
case, aS we may suppose, the profession was held in 
no dishonour. Sophocles himself, who acted as well 
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as wrote, was a man of rank, and was entrusted’ 
with the command of a military expedition; and 
Aristodemus, another performer, was sent on a public — 
embassy. 

IV. Our remarks on the character of Athenian 
acting, lead us by a natural transition to the subject of 
the chorus. The chorus, as its position might perhaps 
indicate, was the interpreter between the actors and 
the audience. In their countenance would doubtless 
be manifested. the livelier expressions of fear, hope, 
and indignation— they would in fact, supply the 
more purely human element. Perhaps, for the sake 
of an illustration, it would not be going too far to 
consider the play itself as partaking somewhat of a 
panoramic character, and the chorus in the light of 
the lecturer. If this comparison be thought un-— 
dignified, we can only reply that, if it aids the reader 
to form a true conception of the subject, the good 
names of Sophocles and Adschylus will not suffer 
any injury. But however this may be, if we consider 
the question from this point of view, we gain, it is 
probable, a clearer insight into the real necessity of 
the chorus, than by regarding more exclusively its 
religious and traditional features. The truth, as it 
seems to us, is that an Athenian tragedy would have 
been unsupportable without the addition of the choral 
element. | 

The origin of the chorus, as mentioned in an 

| earlier chapter, was partly military, and is to be 
| sought in the old Doric military discipline, of which _ 
\ a kind of stately war dance “to the sound of flutes 
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and soft recorders,” was an important element. This 


will explain the manner of its entrance on the 
stage, and the nature of the first choral song. In 


the military marches of the Greeks, the anapestic 


metre was generally used; and the parodos, or first 
song sung by the chorus as it marched in at the side 
entrance, from which its name was derived, was gene- 


rally if not always written in anapestics. The subse- 


ἢ 


quent clustering of the chorus round the thymele, and 
the introduction of the lyric element, denotes the other 
source from which the chorus derived its existence — 
i.e. religion, or the Bacchic worship; while the songs 
which they uttered from this position, called stasima, 
bore a nearer resemblance to the poetry of Stesi- 
chorus, Pindar, and Simonides. All that part of the 
play which preceded the parodos was called the pro- 
logue; all between the parodos and the last stasimon, 
episodia; all after the last stasimon, the exodus. 
The parodos and the stasima were confined to the 
full chorus ; but there was also a kind of choral lyric 
song common both to the chorus and the actors ; 
this was known by the name of κομμός (planctus), and 
was always devoted to lamentation. In the Persx 
and the Choephore, the ‘commos’ occupies a large 
portion of the entire tragedy. 

V. A very few words on the subject of the audience 
must close the present chapter. Originally there was 
no charge for admission, but subsequently two obols 
were fixed upon as the price. To such an extent, 
however, did the Athenians carry the worship of art, 


that they very soon adopted the practice of paying 
“ge | # 
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for the admission of the poorer citizens out of a 
public fund. It is probable, though not certain, that 


women were admitted to witness theatrical represen- - 
 tations.* 


VI. The expense of theatrical representations was 
defrayed by the state.t The yopnyia was one of the 
regular liturgies which devolved upon each tribe in 
turn. This was the Athenian method of levying 
rates and taxes; and this χορηγία corresponded in 
principle with what a theatre rate would be among 
us. The tribe chose one of themselves to be its 
yopnyos, and on him devolved the selection of its 
chorus and the superintendence of their instruction 
in their songs and dances. When however the yo- 
ρηγός was once named, he was left, within certain 
limits, to his own discretion as to the style in which 
his play was to be brought out. A citizen who gave 
great satisfaction to the people was frequently re- 
warded with a tripod; and the office of choragus be- 
came in time a very common opportunity of courting 
the popular favour. The course pursued in order to 
exhibit a play, was as follows:—The poet who had a 
play ready for representation applied to one of the 
archons. If it was at the Lenza, to the archon βα- 
σιλεύς, if at the Dionysia, to the chief archon; and 


* Compare Plato, Gorg. p. 502., where he describes a tragedy as 


᾿ ῥητορικήν τινα πρὸς δημοντοιοῦτον οἷον παίδων τε ὁμοῦ καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ 


ἀνδρῶν καὶ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων 


+ This expense eventually became so heavy, that Athens is said 
to have spent more money on scenic representations than on all her 
wars. 
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if his play was approved achorus was assigned to him. 
This was called χορὸν διδόναι, and the phrase ulti- 
mately became a general term for the approval or 
acceptance of aplay. The poet was said χορὸν αἰτεῖν. 
He also had assigned to him three actors, whom he 
taught himself. Hence the exhibitor of a play was 
said διδάσκειν, literally, to teach*; and a play was - 
“said to be taught, διδάσκεσθαι. 


* Thus Horace, Ars Poet. 1. 288.: 


** Vel qui pretextas, vel qui docuére togatas,”’ 
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CHAP. VI. 


ZESCHYLUS. 


‘‘T'sE immense influence which scenic exhibitions 
and dramatic literature have exercised on the minds 
and manners of mankind, is a sufficient reason for 
profoundly venerating the author and originator of it. 
For so we may justly style the poet who, out of the 
uncouth banterings of a religious festivity, created 
the majestic and soul inspiring art which has softened 
the sternest hearts, and claimed for its votaries the 
proudest intellects. The drama is the manifestation 
of the invisible mind of man, the mirror in which, 
while we think that we are looking at others, we un- 
expectedly see ourselves reflected. To possess in 
our own native literature the greatest dramatist the 
world has perhaps ever seen, should in itself be an 
inducement to study one of kindred genius and 
scarcely less exalted sentiments.”* Such are the 
concluding words of an essay on Adschylus, contained 
in the preface to a lately published volume of the 
*‘ Bibliotheca Classica,” a source of which we may, 
once for all, acknowledge that we have copiously 
availed ourselves in the following remarks. 


* Preface to Paley’s Aischylus, re-edited with an English com- 
mentary for the Bibliotheca Classica, by Professor G. Long. 


re 


LIFE OF ASCHYLUS. | 29 


According to the testimony of ancient writers 
/Wschylus was born of noble parents in the deme of 
Hleusis, in Attica, in the fourth year of the 63rd 
Olympiad, B.c. 525. He was a contemporary of 
Pindar, and fought at the battles of Marathon, Sala- 
mis, and Platea, and thus acquired that taste for, 
and technical knowledge of, military matters, so con- 
spicuous in many of his plays. His first appearance 
as a tragedian was in 8.0. 499, when he contended 
with Cherilus and Pratinas, but did not obtain the 
prize. He first carried off that honour B.c. 484. 
Fourteen years afterwards he was defeated by a poet 
who then represented for the first time, and whose 
future celebrity was perhaps scarcely foreseen, — the 
author of the Cidipus Tyrannus and the Antigone. 
About this time he exchanged Athens for Sicily, 
but for what reason is uncertain. Some say it was 
from diseust at being beaten by a young and unknown 
writer like Sophocles; others, that it was from his 
defeat by Simonides in the elegy on those who died 
at Marathon. This first disappointment may certainly 
have rankled in his mind, and have reached to posi- 
tive disgust at a second failure in his own special 
province; though it is hardly likely that his defeat by 
Simonides alone would have caused his retirement 
from Athens. Another reason which has been as- 
signed, was his having so terrified the people of 
Athens by the tragic effect of his chorus in the Eu- 
menides, that infants died of fright, and women mis- 
earried. Be this, however, as it may, he seems to 


have spent six or seven years in Sicily, and to have 
F3 
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contracted a certain Sicilian taint * in his language. 
Having returned to Athens for a short time, he 
quitted it again about B.c. 458, and finally died in 
Sicily B.c. 456, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
His second voluntary exile has been attributed to 
the offence given to the democratic party by the 
lofty, monarchical, and aristocratic tone of his later 
tragedies. It is very possible that the charge of 
impiety which is alleged to have been preferred 
against him before the Areopagus, if the story is 
worthy of credit, may have proceeded from this feel- 
ing. It is said that he was acquitted in consequence 
of the intercession of his brothers. 

Of the extant plays of /éschylus, it 1s doubtful 
which was first represented. It is difficult to get 
over the express testimony of Aristophanes in favour 
of the Septem contra Thebas (Ran. 1026.) and Din- 
dorf adopts this order in deference to his authority. 
Bockh, however, and with him Paley and Mil- 
ler, prefer to follow the opinion of the scholiast on 
the same passage, that the Perse was his earliest 
effort, and his Septem contra Thebas the second.f 
But at all events only a year intervened between the 


* According to Atheneus, Eustathius, and Macrobius. The 
words βοῦνις and kapBava, which occur in the Supplices, supposed to 
be the first play published by AMschylus after his return, are still 
sub judice ; see Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 659., where Bovms 
is connected with βοῦς, B&Aak, βωμός " other words, however, such 
as meddopos, πεδάρσιος, μάσσων, K.T.A., are less doubtful. . See alse 
Bockh, de Tragicis Gracis, cap. viil. 

{ of δὲ Πέρσαι πρότερόν εἰσι δεδιδαγμένοι, εἶτα οἱ ἕπτα ἐπὶ OnGas.— 
Schol. 


THE PERSZ. 7 


two plays, the one appearing Β.0. 493, the other 
B.C. 492. | : 

Following the order adopted by Mr. Paley, we 
shall begin with the Perse. Here again commen- 
tators are greatly at issue. Some think that this 
play was one of a trilogy of which the Phineus was 
the first and the Glaucus (whether “ Ponteus ” or 
** Potnieus,” is again disputed) the third. Others 
prefer to believe it a disconnected play, alleging that 
there is no proof that Auschylus invariably wrote in 
trilogies. It is also a matter of dispute whether the 
main object of the play is the evocation of Darius; 
or the celebration of the defeat of the Persians. We 
confess that we incline to the simpler view in each 
of these cases. At all events in the latter, we think 
it is the mere wantonness of learning not to accept 
the triumph of Greece as the real design of the play.* 
*“ The Perse was probably composed in rivalry 
rather than in imitation of the Phcenisse of Phry- 
nichus, which had gained the prize. There can be 
little doubt that the poet’s detailed account of the 
battle is circumstantially correct, even more so (as 
Blakesley with great reason argues) than the later 
and probably popularised narrative of Herodotus. It 
is the earliest specimen of Greek history we possess, 
though a history in verse. It is said that this play 
was acted a second time at Syracuse, at the instance 
of Hiero; and indeed, from the very nature of the 
subject—the only one among extant Greek tragedies 


* Muller. Lit. Ane. Gr. chap. xxiii. 4. 
Ἑ 4 
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which is not borrowed from heroic myths —it is not 
unlikely that it was repeatedly re-acted (ἀνεδιδάχθη). 
This tradition, indeed, has been discountenanced by 
modern critics; yet there are good grounds for sus- 
picion that it has been to some extent remodelled 
(διασκευασθὲν or ἀνασκευασθὲν) and some passages 
interpolated by a later hand; and hence, perhaps, 
we may explain the absence of a passage extant in 
the time of Aristophanes (Ran. 1028.), and of certain 
words quoted by ancient authors as from the Perse 
of AXschylus, ὑπόξυλος and νηρυιτοτρόφους (schol. on 
Hermogenes and Athen. i. p. 80. B.). The chorus 
consisted of twelve Persian elders. The tomb of 
Darius was represented by the thymele in the or- 
chestra, as may be inferred from v.682, where Darius 
says to the chorus 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ϑρηνεῖτ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἑστῶτες τάφου. 

Nor is y. 660. opposed to this, ἔλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον 
κόρυμβον ὄχθου, for though the ghost must have 
appeared on the stage, the invocation is consistent 
with the Greek idea that the spirit hovered over 
the tomb. ‘The speech of Atossa, at line 610., 
though highly coloured with Eastern imagery, ap- 
pears to describe Grecian rather than Persian rites. 
It is closely imitated by Euripides, Iph. Taur. 165.”* 

The next play in order of chronology is the 
Septem contra Thebas, supposed to be the centre of 
a trilogy, of which the Cidipus and the Eleusinians 
would be the first and third. ‘This is, perhaps, the 


* See Paley, quoted above. 
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least poetical of all the plays of Auschylus; but in 
dramatic merit, though not equal to the Orestea, 
where the form of tragedy had become fully deve- 
loped, it is superior to either the Perse or the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. That this play should have been 
so great a favourite with the ancients is curious; for, 
though a spirit-stirring melodrama, it is undoubtedly 


the most bombastic of the author’s works, while the plot 


isthe simplest. The determination of Eteoeles is the 
turning point of the whole; and this is artfully man- 
aged. The political opinions of Auschylus are thought 
by Miiller to be exhibited in this play by the character 
of Amphiaraus*, the ἕρκος ἀσφαλές being intended 
by the poet to ridicule the fortification of Athens, 
the favourite scheme of Themistocles. “The chorus 
consists of Theban maidens, who act as mourners to 
the suicide brothers. _Eteocles enters upon the stage 
alone, and addresses a body of Thebans (either in the 
orchestra, or as mutes on the stage), who represent 
the citizens; they perhaps form the secondary 
chorus according to Miiller’s theory. ‘There are but 
two actors to the piece.” (Paley.) 

The Prometheus Vinctus appeared about the year 
470 B.c., though the exact date is very uncertain. 
This date is supposed to be -ascertained from a 
passing allusion} to the recent eruption of Mount 


* 5.6. T. 588. They peeped out, according to him, in the Persz 
in lines 347. et seq. 
t κορυφαῖς δ᾽ ἐν ἄκραις ἐκραγήσονταί ποτε 
ποταμοὶ πυρὸς δάπτοντες ἀγρίαις γνάθοις 
τῆς καλλικάρπου Σικελίας λευροὺς γύας. 
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ZEtna. But as that took place as far back as the — 
year 479 B.c., it is not very much to the point, as 
these lines might just as well have been written 
fourteen or fifteen years afterwards as seven or eight. 
The earlier date is, however, the more probable one 
of the two, as after B.c. 468 /schylus was in Sicily, 
and we happen to know that the first play which he 
published on his return to Athens was the Supplices. 
The Prometheus is truly a sublime and magnificent 
drama. The remarkable resemblance which the legend 
of Prometheus most obviously bears to the central 
doctrine of divine revelation has been only slightly 
glanced at by Mr. Paley, and is not mentioned in 
Miiller’s otherwise admirable critique. Prometheus 
fell through the pursuit of knowledge; he is in 
bondage, as man is in bondage to sin; the agonies 
which he endures bear no fanciful resemblance to 
the stings of the human conscience when goaded 
by remorse; and he knows that one born from the 
descendants of his fellow-sufferer Lo shall deliver 
him. The condition of his release is the death of 
an immortal, announced to him by Hermes in the 
following striking words: — bs 

τοιοῦδε μόχθου τέρμα μή TL προσδόκα, 

πρὶν ἂν θεῶν τις διάδοχος τῶν σῶν πόνων 

φανῇ, θελήσῃ T εἰς ἀναύγητον μολεῖν 

“Αἰδην, κνεφαῖα τ᾽ ἀμφὶ Ταρτάρου βάθη. 1047--ὅ0. 
«The legend,” says Mr. Paley, “which formed the 
subject of the Prometheus, probably belongs to the 
most ancient traditions of the human race; but 
whether mystical and allegorical, or connected in its — 
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origin with primeval revelation concerning the cre- 
ation of man, must remain undecided. There is 
much to to be said in favour of the latter opinion.” 
The other two plays which made up the trilogy on 
this subject, were the Upopnevs πυρφόρος, and the 
Προμηθεὺς λυόμενος, the latter of which may be sup- 
posed to have cleared up the difficulty which meets 
us in every page of the, Prometheus Vinctus, we 
mean the position of Ζεὺς as a fierce, revengeful, 
and inexorable tyrant. The school of theology to 
which Adschylus belonged, recognised in the empire 
of Zeus the commencement of a happier era, the 
reign of mildness and mercy, and, if we may say so 
without profanity, of “ peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men,” with which the plot of the Prometheus 
Vinctus seems strangely at variance. “ We must 
suppose that, at the end of the piece, the power and 
majesty of Zeus, and the profound wisdom of his 
decrees, are so gloriously manifested that the pride 
of Prometheus is entirely broken.”* Hermann, it 
may be remarked, entirely refutes the opinion of 
Miller, that a third actor appears in the opening 
scene of this drama. Prometheus himself was repre- 
sented by a huge effigy, while the person addressed 
as βία in verse 12. is a mere mute. f 

We now come to the Supplices, one of a trilogy 
entitled the Danais, of which the other two plays 
were the /ANeyptii and the Danaides. The trial and 
acquittal of the women for the murder of their hus- 


* Miller, Lit. of Anc. Greece, ch, 23. | + Paley. 
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bands formed the subject of this trilogy. We be 
already stated that the Supplices was written after the. 
return of /Eschylus from his first visit to Sicily; and 
we are probably not wrong in fixing the date some- 
where between 465 and 460 B.c. Miiller supposes 
that various expressions in it bear reference to the 
alliance with Argos, and impending war with Egypt, 
Keypt, B.c. 461.* But this system of determining 
dates is very apt to mislead. Of the play itself there 
is little to be said. Whether the chorus consisted of 
twelve suppliants or of fifty, is not very material. 
They fail to excite our sympathy in the slightest 
degree, though the songs put into their mouths are 

many of them uncommonly beautiful, and the speech 
of Danaus (1. 957) is perhaps as truly poets as any- 
thing which Aischylus has written. 

The grand trilogy of the Orestea now remains for 
us to notice. Of all that has been written on this 
subject, probably Miiller’s dissertation is the best; 
but the deep philosophical speculations of both 
Miiller and Schlegel would be out of place here. 
We shall content ourselves with a few brief remarks 
on the various characters portrayed. There is a 
wide difference between the Homeric and Auschy- 
lean Agamemnon. ‘The former provokes our hatred, 
the latter our contempt. ‘The pride, injustice, and 
intolerable arrogance of the one, stand in marked 
contrast to the weak-minded and almost childish 
exultation of the other. Though we detest his 


* See Thue. I. i. 102. 104. 
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murderers, we are not shocked at his death; for he has 
B® previously forfeited our sympathies by the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. And though a cloud of gloom and 
horror and despair presses heavily upon us through- 
out the entire piece, there is no one individual in 
whose fate we feel much interested, except perhaps 
Cassandra. This is a peculiarity shared to some 
extent by Sophocles, but almost wholly thrown off 
by Euripides. The characters in the Orestean tri- 
logy are entirely subservient to the myth; our 
real interest is in speculating on what the gods 
will ultimately determine to be the destiny of the 
¢riminals. It is the principle to which we look, and 
not the individual. All this, which is of course the 
reverse of modern tragedy, is signally conspicuous 
in the trilogy before us, and especially in the two 
first plays. In the Kumenides a ray of cheerfulness 
nd humanity breaks in at the last; and from the 
solemn constitution of the Areopagus, an Athenian 
ought to have returned home with emotions of 
pride and joy. Unfortunately, however, both for 
4lischylus and his country, such were not the 
emotions raised by the spectacle. At the time when 
this trilogy was exhibited, the democratic party was 
uppermost at Athens; the Areopagus, with its an- 
cient privileges, was hateful to them. In spite of 
the efforts of /lischylus, the ancient jurisdiction of 
that court in questions of homicide was taken away 
from it much about the same time*, and the poet 


* This fact has been strenuously denied by other writers. See 
Drake’s Eumenides, Introduction, part ii. 
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went a second time into Sicily, where, as we have — 
before stated, he died at Gela, in the year B.C. 456. — 
| Each of the three plays which together compose the © 
| Orestea, is much more complete as a tragedy than 

; 


any of his other works: the third actor has been — 
introduced; and the plot is more regularly con- 
structed. “ Though only the secondary character 
(in the Agamemnon), the chief interest centres in 
Clytemnestra. Subtle, proud, daring, resolute, and 
an accomplished hypocrite, she disguises a long 
cherished hatred of her lord—resulting from the sacri- 
fice of their daughter at Aulis—under the guise of a 
love-sick affection. ‘The murder being perpetrated, 
she throws off the mask, and not only avows but 
| glories in the deed, as an act of just retribution. 
. ᾿ With all this she is not the abandoned and shameless 
τὴν adulteress, but the deeply injured wife and mother; 
We not the merely vindictive and ferocious homicide, 
(| | but the sophist who can justify, and the moralist 
. who can reason on her conduct.” (Paley.) ‘This, 
however, seems rather too favourable a picture in 
the opinion of other writers. Orestes 18 very much 
a passive instrument in the hands of destiny. He 
displays, as Paley truly observes, very little vindic- 
tiveness towards his mother, and puts her to death 
solely in deference to the peremptory commands of 
Apollo.. There is something unpleasantly masculine 
in the character of Electra. She takes too much 
after her mother Clytemnestra; and we cannot but 
suspect that under the same circumstances she would 
have acted in the same way. The Furies themselves 
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probably typify what we at present denominate 
superstition, the unreasoning conscience which will 
frequently torment a man who has committed the 
“most innocent and even laudable homicide. By the 
equality of votes at the trial, is signified, says Miiller, 
‘that the duty of revenge and the guilt of matricide 
are equally balanced, and that stern justice has no 
alternative: but the gods of Olympus being of the 
nature of man, and acquainted and entrusted with 
the personal condition of individuals, can find and 
supply a refuge for the unfortunate who are so by 
no immediate guilt of their own.” 

(The difficulty of A%schylus as a writer is of a 
wholly different kind from what we experience in 
Sophocles or Euripides. With these the principal 
difficulties with which we have to contend are those 
of construction; in Aidschylus the construction is 
usually simple. But there are several causes which 
conspire to make him on the whole the most obscure 
of extant writers. ‘The first of these is the mystic / 
character of his religious belief. Adschylus was al 
Pythagorean, and it is quite impossible for the un- 
initiated to enter fully into the spirit of much that 
he says on the subject of God, human nature, and 
fate. Secondly, he was by nature what we should \ 
now, perhaps, call a lover of the marvellous. He | 
was a genuine believer in apparitions, prophecies, — 
and omens; and he loves to speak of these in the 
vague and shadowy language which their nature 
seems to demand, but which, as Paley says, is not 
conducive to the formation of a lucid style. In the 
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jthird place is to be mentioned his love of figurative 
/ language —in which he surpasses all his contempo- 
᾿ Yarles except Pindar — and his attachment to éguz- 


voques, which has been noticed both by Miiller and 
Paley, such as Sept. c. Th. 930. and 950. Fourthly, 
he is difficult (and this of course is the great diffi- 
culty to young students) from grammatical careless- 
ness. ‘ Nominatives standing alone without their 
verbs, clauses cut short by aposiopesis, the frequent 
use of particles which have a force depending en- 
tirely on something to be mentally supplied, and 
anomalous constructions and unusual meanings of 
words, are also frequent causes of perplexity.” 
Fifthly, no doubt his grandiloquence and inflated 
epithets, though not a direct source of difficulty, are 
an indirect one, by fatiguing the mind and forcing it 
to stand constantly on the alert to discover some- 
thing more than is really meant. But the general 
style of AXschylus, we mean his syntax, 1s peculiarly 
simple, and rather epic than dramatic, as any one 
may see who reads the purely narrative speeches in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, the Septem contra Dhe- 
bas, and the Perse. 

The general tenor of Adschylus’s poetry is well 
contrasted with that of Sophocles in the following 
passage: “ We might almost call Atschylus the 
poet of the gods, Sophocles the poet of mankind. 
The one deeply studied the laws of divine action; — 
the other sounded the depths of the human heart. 
To reconcile the old law of inexorable justice with 
the newer law of mercy, seems to have been the 
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leading idea of Atschylus. To improve humanity 
by holding up to admiration the finer qualities of 
justice, fortitude under affliction, sympathy with 
distress, firmness in duty, and generally all practical 
goodness, was the cherished object of Sophocles.” * 


* Paley. 
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SOPHOCLES. 


SOPHOCLES, the son of Sophilus, was born at the 
Attic demus or village of Colonus, in Ol. 71. 2., B.C. 
495. At the age of fifteen, he was selected, on 
account of his personal beauty, to be exarchus of 
the chorus which sang the poem in honour of the 
battle of Salamis. In his twenty-seventh year, he 
made his first appearance as a tragedian, becoming 
a competitor for the tragic prize with the established 
head of Athenian literature, Auschylus. The young 
poet won the prize, by the award, as it is said, of 
Cimon, with the play of the Triptolemus—a piece 
in which the Eleusinian hero is celebrated as pro- 
moting the cultivation of corn, and humanising the 
manners of even the wildest barbarians. ‘T'wenty- 
eight years after this event, Sophocles brought out 
the Antigone, the earliest of his extant plays; and 
in consequence of the general admiration which it 
excited, he was elected one of the ten Strategi, with 
Pericles and Thucydides, for the ensuing year —a 


- surious manner, as it would seem to us, of rewarding 


literary eminence. In this capacity, Sophocles aided 
in, carrying on the war against Samos, B.C. 440, 
435). and it was on this occasion that he made the 


ἢ. 


| | 


acquaintance of Herodotus, who was then living at 
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Samos. The whole number of plays attributed to 
Sophocles is not less than 130. Bockh, however, 
reduces these to between 70 and 80, while Miiller 
thinks it possible that as many as 113 may be 
genuine. With this question we have little to do; 
for we undoubtedly possess the best of those which 
he wrote. Of the remainder of his life, extending 
as it did over thirty-four years, we know very little. 
In 413 Β. 6. he was appointed one of the πρόβουλοι, 
or board constituted immediately after the Syra- 
cusan expedition to devise expedients for meeting 
the existing emergencies. Two years after this, he 
gave in his adhesion to the plans of Periander for 
establishing the Council of 400—a policy which, 
according to Aristotle, he defended on the ground 
of expediency.* The story related in Cicero De Se- 
nectute concerning his reading the Ctdipus Colo- 
neus to his judges, is said to be a fabrication. He 
died in the beginning of the year 405 8. c. 

The chronological order of his extant plays is 
stated by Miller as follows:— Antigone, Electra, 
Trachinie, Cidipus Rex, Ajax, Philoctetes, Cidi- 
_ pus Coloneus. Of these, the first and the last are, 
perhaps, the most general favourites. Yet there is 
something in the classic delineation of the female 
character by Sophocles, which is never wholly sa- 
tisfactory: either it wants softness, or it wants 
nobility. Chrysothemis and Ismene, Electra and 
Antigone, are all instances of this truth. Such a 


* ov yap ἦν ἄλλα βελτίω. (See Arist. Rhet. ili. 18.) 
G 2 . 
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conception as Shakspeare’s Queen Catharine seems 
to have been impossible to the Grecian dramatists. 
The nearest approach to that union of tenderness 
and strength which modern readers desiderate, is to 
be found in Iphigenia. or this reason, though the 
Antigone possesses rare and peculiar merits, we 
cannot help thinking it better suited to an Athenian 
than to an English audience. The description of 
Creon at the end of the play is, indeed, one of the 
very happiest efforts of dramatic art; but his long 
conversations with Antigone partake something of 
the character of scolding, and prevent us from feeling 
all that love and sympathy for his heroine which the 
poet intended to excite. 

In excellence of plot the Electra is surpassed only 


’ by the Cidipus Tyrannus. There is, perhaps, a little 


too much resemblance in the machinery which brings 
about the premature exultation of Clytemnestra, and 
the premature exultation of Jocasta; but the art 
is almost equally admirable in both. It has been 
finely observed by Miiller, that a trait is introduced 
in the character of the former which would never 
have occurred to the mind of A’schylus, namely, the 
outburst of maternal tenderness when she first hears 
of the supposed death of Orestes, and which takes 
precedence of every other feeling in her bosom. The 
discovery of the lock of hair by Chrysothemis, and 
the damp which Electra throws upon her sudden joy, 


is skilfully narrated; while the ultimate περιπέτεια ὦ 


of the play, turning as it does on recognition of 
brother and sister, is one of those few scenes in which 
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Sophocles has drawn upon that deep fund of pathos 
which he evidently possessed. In fact, viewing it in 
the pathetic light, we know not whether we should 
not be justified in placing the Electra at the head of 
his extant tragedies. 
᾿ The Trachiniw is confessedly an inferior produc- 
tion. “ The play of the Trachinian women,” says 
Schlegel, “seems to me so far inferior in value to 
the other extant plays of Sophocles, that I wished to 
find something to favour the conjecture that this 
tragedy was composed in the age indeed, and in the 
school of Sophocles, but by his son Iophon, and was 
by mistake attributed to the father. There are 
several suspicious circumstances, not only in its 
structure and its plan, but even in the style of 
writing: different critics have already remarked that 
the uncalled-for soliloquy of Dejanira at the com- 
mencement has not the character of the Sophoclean 
prolocues. ven if, in the general structure, the 
maxims of this poet are observed, it is but a super- 
ficial observance ; the profound mind of Sophocles is 
missing. But as the genuineness of the poem seems 
never to have been called in question by the ancients, 
and since, moreover, Cicero confidently quotes the 
sufferings of Hercules from this drama* as from a 
work of Sophocles, we must, perhaps, content our- 
selves with saying that the tragedian has in this one 
instance remained below his usual elevation.” 

The Cdipus Tyrannus is one of the grandest 


* Tuse. Disp. b. ii, ch. viii. 
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exemplifications in all literature of the vulgar pro- 
verb, that pride goes before a fall : — 


“ Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant,” 


might have been said by Claudian with almost as much 
truth of Cidipus as of Rufinus; but the pride of 
(Edipus is the pride of a noble nature, which abhors 
trickery and meanness, and which shrinks not one 
moment from encountering the awful curses invoked 
by itself. The utter impossibility of his being him- 
self the guilty person, which so clearly sustains 
the mind of Cidipus throughout the play, is tho- 
roughly in accordance with human nature in its most 
generous aspect. But this very sentiment is but 
too frequently the cause of the most fatal blunders 
in our judgment of others; and it is quite in keeping 
with the known character of Sophocles, that the 
rebuke of this thoughtless though high-minded con- 
fidence should have been one of the objects which 
he proposed to himself in this play. It is not the 
self-sufficiency of the Pharisee which is here intended 
to be exposed, but rather that half haughty, half 
good-natured conviction of immunity from error, 
which frequently characterises good men. 

. In this play the περιπέτεια and ἀναγνωρισμὸς or 
ἀναγνώρισις of Aristotle are perfectly managed. The 
part of the herdsman is one of the most felicitous 
devices which fiction has yet contrived; and one 
of the greatest of English critics* has ranked the 


* S. T. Coleridge, Literary Remains, 
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plot of the Cidipus Tyrannus among the three best 
with which he was acquainted. It is remarkable, 
however, that Sophocles did not obtain the prize 
with this drama, being beaten by one Philocles.* 

In the Ajax, Sophocles has approached much 
nearer to the ideal of chivalry than any other hea- 
then writer; nearer we say, for even here he has 
not reached it. The good knight would have chosen 
to die in his harness on some well fought field; nor 
would the reflection that he was thereby benefiting 
his enemies have been deemed worth a moment’s 
consideration. This is a defect in that otherwise 
glorious speech commencing at line 430., which we 
must always deplore. Independent of this deficiency, 
the Ajax is one of the sublimest compositions of 
antiquity. , 

In his Philoctetes, Sophocles has attempted a very 
different species of composition. ‘The interest is very 
little dependent on diversity of incident, but consists 
almost entirely in development of character. Neo- 
ptolemus, at first persuaded by the consummate art 
of Ulysses, and then reappearing in his natural 
character and refusing to be a party to the deceit, 
is the central figure of the picture, while on either 
side Philoctetes, with his touching patience and 
simple anxiety (in which every reader shares) about 
his vow, and Ulysses, with his calm, cold, sophistical 
reasoning, make up as finely contrasted a group as the 
imagination can require. * This, it is to be remarked, 


* Bockh, de Trag. Greece. cap. xi. 
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is the only one of the extant plays of Sophocles in 


which the περυπέτεια is effected by the deus ex ma- 
chind, or intervention of a god. 

We now come to the crowning labour of the poet’s 
life—the serene and stately drama of the Cidipus at 
Colonus. As we have above stated, the story of his 
having read this piece to his judges, to refute a charge 
of insanity brought against him by his own son Io- 
phon, is now generally considered to be a fiction of 
antiquity.* But at all events we do not and cannot 
wonder at the effect attributed to the drama itself: 
a more cheerful and happy tone runs through the 
whole play than in the Eumenides of Adschylus. 
Even the opening lines would seem scarcely intended 
to excite our commiseration; there is a placidity 
about them which rather challenges our envy, 
while the reply of Antigone to her father’s first 
question as to what was the character of the spot 
at which they had arrived f, at once sheds a pleasant 
hue over the scene, and leads us to anticipate a 
happy event. The action of Pallas in the older play 
is here assigned to Theseus, than whom Attic genius 
never created a more gallant and noble character. 
The Furies, we must remember, had already been 
appeased; and their grove is pictured in that im- 
mortal song, which no man, comparatively ignorant 


* Theatre of the Greeks, p. 75. 

T χῶρος δ᾽ ὅδ᾽ ἱερὸς, ὡς σάφ᾽ εἰκάσαι, βρύων 
δάφνης, ἐλαίας, ἀμπέλδυ, πυκνόπτεροι δ᾽ 
ἔσω κατ᾽ αὐτὺν εὐστομοῦσ᾽ ἀηδόνες. 


(Εά. Col. 16. 
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of the language, can read without rapture. The 
whole play from first to last is calm and quiet. The 
aged king who had rushed forth frantically from the 
scene of his. accursed pollution, has regained his 
peace of mind, and his self-respect ; he is tended by 
the most affectionate of daughters; and he prepares 
joyfully to lay down his life under circumstances 
_ from which lasting welfare shall accrue to the pene 
~ who have deceived him. 

Such is the character of the last production of the 
last great poet of Greece. In the estimation of his 
contemporaries, Sophocles ranked high; he was 
styled “the Attic bee.” And the opinion put for- 
ward by Valcknaer relative to Plato’s disparagement 
of Inm seems to have been satisfactorily refuted by 
Bockh.* His development of tragedy, by the addition 
of the third actor, has been already noticed; and it 
must, we think, be admitted that his style is an im- 
_ provement on that of his predecessor. Miiller indeed, 
professes to think it nearer to the style of prose than 
that of Auschylus: it is certainly much more artificial ; 
yet it would seem better suited, notwithstanding, to 
the requirements of the drama in its improved stage. 
The dialogue of Sophocles is on the whole more 
pleasing than that of Aischylus, and his metrical 
flow more varied and ingenious. It is to be observed 
that he was the first extant writer who introduced 
the practice of cutting off a vowel at the end of an 
iambic line —in imitation, it is said, of the poet 


* De Trag. Grec. x., ad Plat. Legg. p. 182. 
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cartel was the rae in which this elisio’ ἢ appe eel ὧν 
But in the Electra and Antigone, both of which ἄγος 
said to be prior to the Cidipus, we do find lines - 
of this description.t Béckh thinks this a reason for 
assuming that the Electra was of later date than the 
Cidipus, and that Sophocles brought out a cones a 
edition of the Antigone. The most numerous in-— : 
stances occur in the former —no less than rien, Ὶ 
which is a kind of evidence that our author was then — ᾿ 
pleased with a novelty which he afterwards alba 'γ ἢ 
discarded. But the argument is not worth much. 


* «“Eam elisionem, Athenzo auctore, abj Bg Ha » πῶ, F τ 4 
omnibus tragicorum fabulis, que ante Sophoclis Gidipum edit 
sunt."— Elisio. Doct. Met. pp. 16. et seq. | 
ἘΠῚ EL 1017., Ant. 1031. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


EURIPIDES. 


EURIPIDES, the son of Menarchus and Clito, of the 
demus of Phyle in the Acropid tribe, was born in 
the year B.c. 485. ‘The traditions about the mean- 
ness of his birth are now generally exploded, though 
we cannot help fancying that there must have been 
some foundation for the taunts of Aristophanes; and 
yet it is said that while a boy, he was appointed to 
an office for which noble blood was indispensable ; 
also he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who was 
considered to take none but aristocratic pupils. His 
first play, the Peliades, was acted B.c. 455; and he 
first gained the tragic prize B.c. 441. From this 
period he continued to exhibit plays down to the year 
408 B.C., when he quitted Athens for the court of 
Archelaus king of Macedon: it was there that he 
died two years afterwards, B.C. 406, being, as some 
say, torn in pieces by the king’s dogs. Scandal has 
been busy with the name of Euripides; but the in- 
dustry of modern scholars has been successful in 
refuting the majority of those silly stories which 
entertained their grandfathers. In Hartung’s “ Eu- 
ripides restitutus,” and in Keble’s “ Prelectiones 
Academice,” will be found a very sufficient rebuttal 
both of his having hated women too much, and of 
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his having been excessive in his love for them. Οὗ 
the actual daily life of Euripides we know but little: 
that he was a diligent disciple of Anaxagoras is 
generally agreed; he is said also to have been a great 
book collector, and to have first introduced a manu- 
script of Heraclitus to the notice of Socrates. 

It does not fall within the scope of our present 
work to subject each of his plays to very accurate 
criticism. Euripides is styled by Aristotle the 
most tragic (τραγικώτατος) of poets*; and although 


* Poet. 26.:—Kal 6 Εὐριπίδης, εἰ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μὴ εὖ οἰκονομεῖ, ἀλλὰ 
τραγικώτατός γε τῶν ποιητῶν φαίνεται. The following is the opinion 
of Quintilian, Inst. Orat. x. 1.:—‘“ Tragedias primus in lucem | 
protulit AXschylus, sublimis et gravis, et grandiloquus sepe usque 
ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus; propter quod 
correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus poetis 
Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronati. Sed longe 
clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides, quorum 
in dispari dicendi via, uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos queritur. — 
Idque ego sane, quoniam ad preesentem materiam nihil pertinet, in- 
judicatum relinquo. Illud quidem nemo non fateatur necesse est, 
iis qui se ad agendum comparent, utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. 
Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas 
et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis ac- 
cedit oratorio generi; et sententiis densus, et in 115, que a sapien- 
tibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par; et in dicendo et respondendo, 
cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In affec» 
tibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, 
facile precipuus.” 

Compare with the above the following passage from Longinus 
xv. 8.:--- Ἔστι μὲν οὖν φιλοπονώτατος ὁ Εὐριπίδης, δύο ταυτὶ πάθη, 
μανίας τε καὶ ἔρωτας, ἐκτραγῳδῆσαι, κἂν τούτοις, ὡς οὐκ οἷδ᾽ εἴ τισιν 
ἑτέροις, ἐπιτυχέστατος" οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπιτίθεσθαι φαντα- 
σίαις οὐκ ἄτολμος. Ἥκιστά γέ τοι peyadoduys ὧν, ὅμως τὴν αὐτὸς 
αὑτοῦ φύσιν ἐν πολλοῖς γενέσθαι τραγικὴν προσηνάγκασε, 
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it may be toa certain extent questionable how far 
this epithet be a just one, yet there can be no doubt 
that it points to a peculiarity which it is in vain for 
his detractors to gainsay. “ΗΠ has approached 
nearer to the fountain of tears,” says Keble, * than 
any other tragedian.” This, as the testimony of 
one by no means disposed to flatter Huripides, must 
be held to be conclusive. 

Critics differ very widely as to the comparative 
merit of the extant dramas; on the whole we believe 
we may safely follow the judgment of the author of 
the “ Prelectiones” in considering the Medea, the 
Hecuba, and the Alcestis, as his three most striking 
and accomplished performances. The Hippolytus, 
the two Iphigenias, and the Troades, have all been 
pronounced by competent judges as excellent. It is 
a controversy into which we are not careful to 
enter. The plays of Euripides present so few dis- 
tinct salient points that their merits and their defects 
are much alike throughout. 

We must never forget that Kuripides was an inti- 
mate friend of Socrates; it is therefore idle to 
suppose that he belonged in reality to the school of 
the Sophists. If we remember that he was a pupil 
of Anaxagoras, we shall scarcely be willing to 
suppose that he doubted the immortality of the soul. 
But Huripides lived in an era in which simple faith 
was out of fashion. The old Greek world, during 
its summer of civilisation and literature, is to be 
measured by generations instead of by centuries. 
Changes, which in modern times are effected in 300 
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years, were then effected in thirty; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that there was at least as much dif- 
ference between Adschylus and Euripides as between 
Shakspeare and Coleridge. In the days of Euri- 
pides men were beginning to look at every question 
through the medium of metaphysics. He seems to 
a certain extent to have caught the jargon without 
the deeper meaning; but, at the same time, he had 
his own peculiar views on the subject of the dealings 
of God with man. He appears to have thought that 
whatever was was right; but that, at the same 
time, it was totally impossible to fathom the ways of 
the Deity. This theory would sdem to show itself 
in many of those half-sneering, half-desponding 
apophthegms, for which Euripides is famous. He 
felt to the full the significance of the well-known 
lines, — 


“In parts superior, what advantage lies ὃ 
Say, for you can, what is it to be wise? 
’Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others’ faults, and feel our own.” 


Surely the spirit of this is the very spirit of Euripides. 
Unfortunately, however, the mind which has once 
drifted away from the sure anchorage of traditional 
and hereditary religion, is but too prone to fall into 
worse errors than even the disparagement of intel- 
lectual exertions. Such a man is ever apt to sur- 
render himself to the illusions of a heated imagination, 
and, having deserted the wisdom of ages, 1s driven to 


lay heavier stress upon the wisdom of the moralist. 
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Thus Euripides, too, only shows himself the advocate 
of expediency : — 


ἢ γλῶσσ᾽ ὁμώμοιτ᾽, ἀλλὰ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. Hipp. 


Such are the class of expressions which earned him 
an evil reputation among the more earnest-minded of 
his contemporaries, and which alone, perhaps, enabled 
Aristophanes to assail him with effect.* He appears, 
indeed, to have been in that state of mind, which 
kicks against the pricks of theological difficulties, and 
seeks refuge from their hardness, now in a kind of 
elegant pantheism, and now in downright reproaches 
against the divine injustice. 


ἀρετῇ TE νικῶ, δνητὸς ὧν, Sedv μέγαν, 
ἀμαθής τις εἶ ϑεὸς, ἢ δίκαιος οὐϊς ἔφυς. Herc. F. 346. 


If, however, we couple sayings like this with the 

humble and pious tone which Euripides has assumed 
in the Bacche, it will, perhaps, after all, remain a 
doubtful question, how far they were the ebullitions 
of deliberate atheism, and how far an enunciation of 
the popular belief in gods “ passionate, revengeful, 
and unjust,” which characterised the popular theo- 
logy of Athens. 

Valcknaer and Hartung have laboured with con- 
siderable success to prove that Euripides had nothing 
in common with the sophists and demagogues of the 
period, whom, on the contrary, he always took every 


* Hartung, cap. iv. ad. init. We cannot agree with Hartung that 
the gibes of Aristophanes did Euripides no harm whatsoever. 
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opportunity of chastising. And indeed there are 
a great variety of passages to be collected from his ~ 
works, which would have been anything but Hatha 
to the Athenian democracy ; 6. g. ‘ 


ἑνὸς πρὸς ἀνδρς . . 6 , 


ἐξέδυ δίκης. Suppl. 412. 

Ἀγάμεμνον . Τὰ Fe ks ae σοφοί, Hee. 1169. 
“ΡΝ ΜΕ τ, 0 τ Jon. 832. 
ORONO Se ak Ss eee! oe eee Med. 579. 


Euripides, notwithstanding his defects, was the most 
universally admired of the ancient poets. Cicero was 
one of his most devoted adherents, and, it is said, was 
reading the Medea at the moment of his death. It 
is impossible, therefore, to doubt that many of his 
faults have been exaggerated, and many of his pe- 
culiarities misunderstood. His leading deformities 
have been reduced by Mr. Keble to four: — first, 
his oratorical frigidity; secondly, his scepticism ; 
thirdly, his hatred of women; and, fourthly, the 
weakness of his choral parts. On the second of these 
heads we have already said sufficient. On the third 
we can only refer our readers to the afore-mentioned 
writer Hartung, and the author of the critique now 
under observation, while the fourth we prefer to 
reserve to a future page. To the first we propose 
to devote a few observations. ‘‘ Shakspeare,” says 
Keble, “gives to his characters attributes, which 
are propria; Euripides those which are communia: 
that is to say, the grief of Medea and Iphigenia, 
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though beautifully described, is still not different 
from the grief of any other women in the same cir- . 
cumstances.” ‘This is a very fine observation ; but we 
are half inclined to doubt whether it may not be 
turned against himself. To illustrate what he means 
by oratorical frigidity, he compares the speech of 
Jason on hearing that he is deprived of his children, 
with that of Macduff, the latter of which he has 
translated into most elegant Latin. 

Now it appears to us that Jason would naturally 
express himself in a different manner from Macduff. 
In the first place, the relations between Jason and 
Medea, and Macduff and Lady Macduff, were com- 
pletely unlike. There was nothing at all domestic 
and innocent about the former. It is quite natural 
that a man who has formed a vicious connexion, 
should moralise in a certain artificial manner on 
its dissolution, or on its consequences. In fact, 
he would be the imperfect artist who should in- 
troduce the passionate lover of a Medea, lament- 
ing aftere the same fashion as an ancient British 
chieftain. 

iis also to be observed, that to whatever extent 
the highly educated critic may object to this same 
oratorical frigidity, it 1s by no means an obstacle to 
great and enduring popularity. No ancient poet has 
written so many quotable things as Euripides; and 
we find that among modern poets also, this is-one 
great source of lasting reputation. Many of our most 
familiar English quotations are derived from second and 
third rate productions. Witness Addison’s “ Cato,” 
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Pope’s “ Essay on Man” (which, however great its 
merits, is scarcely great as a poem), and very many 
dramas of the 18th century. The sort of popularity — 
which Euripides obtained is obtainable by any one 
who writes for the masses. He “sought,” says 
Keble, “to bring poetry down to common life, as 
Socrates did philosophy ;” but he sought it in a totally 
different manner. Socrates sought to state deep 
truths in a homely manner; Euripides, to state 
homely truths in an apparently deep manner. ‘This 
latter is the secret of his popularity: common-place 
thoughts, put tersely and epigrammatically, are what 
attract the vulgar; and Euripides has given us these 
sort of apophthegms on every conceivable subject 
interesting to humanity—birth, death, and mar- 
riage, — heaven, earth, and Hades— politics, poetry, 
and law,—on one and all of these subjects, some 
semi-philosophic observation is dropped by Euri- 
pides. Every young Athenian who declined the 
Jabour of investigating the mysterious utterances 
of /&schylus, or found no attraction in the deep 
ealm of Sophocles, could still quote to his compa- 
nions such passages as this, 


τίς οἷδεν εἰ TO ζὴν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν 


To κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν; 


or again, 


ν τοὺς ϑεοὺς ἔχων τις ἂν 
ίλ ἀρί ντιικὴν ἔχοι δό 
φίλους, ἀρίστην μαντιιςὴν ἔχοι δόμοις, 


or else, 


κακῶς ζῆν κρεῖσσον ἢ ϑανεῖν καλῶς ; 
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or, in nobler terms, 


Mia ell ak. Ὁ πᾶσι γὰρ 
Ἕλλησι κοινὸν μ᾽ ἔτεικες, οὐχί σοι μόνῃ. 


These are but a thousandth part of those neatly put 
platitudes which would have naturally rendered 
Euripides a favourite in an age when writing was 
unknown, and when memory alone was depended on. 

A careful comparison of the merits of the three 
tragedians has been given us by Benloew, in which 
we think the palm is with justice awarded to So- 
phocles. Inregard to the chorus, it is clearly shown 
that in this poet only does it occupy the position 
which the idea of the Greek drama requires, while in 
Jtischylus there is still too much of the dithyrambic 
element remaining, and Euripides manifests in his 
monodies a disposition to return toit.* In Sophocles 
the chorus occupies its true place. It neither causes 
the action, nor shares in 10 (συναγωνίζει), but merely 
gives a kind of summary of each act, with a running 
commentary upon it. The cantica soluta were 
divided by grammarians into ἀὠνομοιόστροφα and 
παρομοιόστροφα, and even in Sophocles this had at- 
tained a distinct form and shape, under the name of 
hyporchemata (Trach. 205., cf. 693., Philoct. 394. 
827.); but there is a wide difference between these 
choruses and those of the same kind in Euripides, 


* « Atque velut a dithyrambo initium ceperat trageedia, in dithy- 
rambo etiam conquievisse videtur, quippe quum Monodie, illa re- 
centioris tragedie lumina, smpe sine antistropharum responsione 
 (ἀπολελυμέναι) proferantur.” — Keble. 
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the former being of a tumultuous and sweetly 
musical character, the latter what would be called 
γνωμικά, or, in modern phrase, prosaic and sententious, 
In the matter of metre the same superiority is justly 
claimed by Sophocles. In his choruses /Mschylus 
inclines too much to the use of the dochmiac, Euri- 
pides of the glyconic. The latter foot is scarcely 
ever to be found in /éschylus, and was judiciously - 
introduced by Sophocles to temper the severity of his 
predecessor; but Euripides runs riot init. In the 
iambic metre there is perhaps room for greater 
difference of opinion; we certainly prefer the easy 
and varied flow of Sophocles to the grand monotony 
of /Eschylus; but we are not certain that we prefer 
the versification of the former to that of Euripides: 
the sesguipedalia verba of the one are at all events 
infinitely more tiresome than thé short syllables of the 
latter; but there are certain definite irregularities 
in his verse, which are as unpleasing to the ear as 
antagonistic to the rules of the Greek language — such 
as the anapest in the first foot not confined to a 
single word, and the frequent transgressions of the 
ordinary rules of quantity*, as also the use of abnor- 
mal compounds, as also δυσθνήσκω, σταδιοδραμοῦμοαι.,. 
συνασοφῶ, κ.τ.λ. 

In the matter of dialect, Auschylus is more fertile 
in Jonicisms, owing to the more epic style of his 
poetry ; Iduripides, on the contrary, is more apt to 
fall into Doricisms, especially in his monodies. 


* We may instance γέννα, Hec. 160.; ἥδιον, Supp. 1101.; πα- 
λαιόν, Elect. 479. 
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In the construction of his sentences, ZEschylus is 
much the most simple of the three. He loves short 
sentences, and makes no display of dialectic. In his 
dialogues, many of his speeches have more the air of | 
soliloquies than of anaddress to another person. His 
want of art is marked by the recurrence of such ex- 
pressions as ἥκω καὶ κατέρχομαι, K.T.r.* : Kuripides, on 
the contrary, is full of oratorical rotundity and dif- 
fuseness. Sophocles is, in some sense, a medium 
between these two. If we were to seek to express 
his peculiarity in one word, we should say he was 
compressive ; that is to say, he endeavours to throw 
as much meaning into what he says as he possibly 
can—every word he uses is pregnant with more than 
meets the eye. In this way he sought to exercise 
the intellect of his audience.t The ancients com- 
pared Sophocles to the sweetness and strength of 
- good wine : — 


ov γλύξις, οὐδ᾽ ὑπόχυτος, ἀλλὰ Πράμνιος. 


_ The first in point of time of the extant plays of 
Euripides is the Alcestis (B.c. 438.). It is said to 
have been originally a satyric drama added to a 
trilogy of tragedies.t Upon this hypothesis, the far- 
cicat elements which it contains become perfectly | 


* The reader, however, should hear Aschylus in his own defence, 
by referring to Aristoph. Rane. 1. 1128. et seq. | 

7 Marks of this intention are to be found in his constant use of 
erasis and the elision of the final syllable of a verse, by which 
means he avoided the use of many little words, which to Euripides 
was rather welcome than otherwise. 

I See above, p. 43. note. 
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ntelligible, and the behaviour of Hercules natural 
and appropriate. The shortness of the drama and the 
simplicity of the plan, which requires only two 
actors, would convince us that it was not one of the 
regular tragedies, 

In 431. B.c. was exhibited the Medea, which in 
the opinion of many is the best of all the poet’s per- 
formances. The character of Medea herself is very 
finely drawn ; and though the murder of the children 
is perhaps in excess of the legitimate bounds of — 
tragedy, yet Medea’s language is interspersed with 
so much that is touching and natural, that we are 
less shocked than might be expected: 


~ 2 ΄“ , ΄σ' » id ᾿ 
φευ, φεν, τί προζγελατε M ὑμμασιν, TEKVA ; 


The mother is here shown not one whit less strongly 
than the incensed enchantress; and it is the union 
of these two characters which constitutes the: creat 
interest of the play. 

The Hippolytus, one of the best plays of Euripides, 
was brought out B.c. 428. The passion of Phadra 
for her stepson is just one of those monstrous sub- 
jects, the adoption of which betokens the decline of 
the drama in any country. The play, however, is as 
good as it was possible to be under these circum- 
stances. The character of Hippolytus himself 18 
beautiful in the extreme; and his destruction through 
the anger of Venus, whom he had despised, inculcates 
a high iced lesson. 

The Hecuba is a play which exhibits many of the 
best and many of the worst characteristics of Kuri. 
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pides’s poetry. It is full of elegant tenderness; but 
the characters are not well sustained, and the action 
is faulty. ‘The sacrifice of Polyxena and the murder 
of Polydorus would have sufficed separately for the 
catastrophe of the piece, whereas they are here drawn 
in together, and seem to point to a second symptom 
of decline which was now beginning to show itself 
in Euripides, namely, the multiplicity of incidents 
which he crowded into his dramas. The Hecuba 
was exhibited somewhere about the year 424 B.c. 

The only interest of the Heracleide is to be found 
in its political bearing. “ ‘The generosity of the 
Athenians to the Heracleide is celebrated in order 
to charge with ingratitude their descendants, the 
Dorians of the Peloponnese, who were most bitter 
enemies to Athens; and the oracle which Kurystheus 
makes known at the end of the play, that his corpse 
should be a protection to the land of Attica against 
the descendants of the Heracleide when they should 
invade Attica as enemies, was obviously designed to 
strencthen the confidence of the less enlightened 
portion of the audience in regard to the issue of this 
struggle. The drama was probably brought out at 
the time when the Argives stood at the head of the 
Peloponnesian alliance, and it was thought probable 
that they would join the Spartans and Beeotians in 
their march against Athens, about Olymp. 89. 3. 
mc. 421.”* 

In the Suppliants, brought out B.c. 420, we have 


* Miller. 
H4 
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the first evidence of another downward tendency, © 
that, namely, of relying for success upon scenic effect 
rather than histrionic or dramatic excellence. The 
burning of the dead bodies and the immolation of 
Evadne were probably conducted with great pomp 
and with all the resources of the theatre. There is 

: | supposed to be a political allusion in this play also, 

| to the battle of Delium between Athens and Thebes, 

| B.C. 424, when the latter refused to give up the dead 

bodies for sepulture. 

The Jon is one of the few plays of Euripides re- 
markable for the excellence of plot. Creusa, the 
daughter of Erectheus, King of Athens, and wife of 
Xuthus, had before her marriage become mother of 
Ton by Apollo. The boy was separated from his 
mother, entrusted to the care of an old woman, and 
brought up as a priest of Diana. Apollo, wishing to 
secure to him the sovereignty of Athens, persuades 
Xuthus, by means of an ambiguous oracle, that he is- 
his own natural son, begotten before his marriage 
with Creusa. The latter, enraged at the discovery, 
and also at the design of making a bastard king of 
Athens, endeavours to poison him. A recognition, 
however, is brought about between mother and son, 
by means of the old nurse; and Xuthus, continuing 
in his delusion, receives Ion with joy, and the piece 
terminates happily. Jon is clearly. an exception to 
the general tenor of Euripides’s: plays. Aristotle 
called him the most tragic of poets, not, indeed, 
meaning what we should mean by such an expression, 
but that his plays came nearer to his own definition 
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of tragedy than any others.* His dictum is that a 


tragedy terminates unhappily ; and many critics seem 
to have given themselves unnecessary trouble in ex- 
plaining why Aristotle spoke thus of Euripides, from 
not observing that he is only referring to the pre- 
ceding context. We should never lose sight of the 
fact that the ancients treated their subjects in the 
most strictly scientific way. Hvery sentence depends 
more or less on what has gone before; and a word 
that has once been used in a technical sense is used 
so throughout the treatise: in the passage quoted, 
the word “tragic” has only the technical signification 
given above; and we should doubt indeed whether 
in classical Greek it ever bore any other. 

The Hercules Furens is characterised by the same 
faults as the Hecuba, namely, the double action, in 
the rescue of the children of Hercules from Lycus, 
and in their subscquéent murder. The goddess of 
madness was represented on the stage in this piece, 


* See Poetics, 11. 12. The meaning of Aristotle here is well 
drawn out in an article in the Classical Museum, No. 1.; we shall 
give the substance of it as briefly as possible. If we couple the words 
in Aristotle’s famous definition of tragedy, viz. δι’ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου 
περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν, with the two fol- 
lowing Ὡς δ᾽ ἁπλῶν εἰπεῖν φοβερά ἐστιν ὅσα ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρων γιγνόμενα ἢ 
μέλλοντα ἐλεεινά ἐστι" (lib. ii. ὅ. 12.}; and καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους ἐλεοῦσιν 


- κατὰ ἡλικίαν, κατὰ ἤθη, κατὰ ἕξεις, κατὰ ἀξιώματα, κατὰ γένη" ἐν πᾶσι 


γὰρ τούτοις, μᾶλλον φαίνεται καὶ αὐτῷ ἂν ὑπάρξαι. “Ὅλως γὰρ καὶ ἐνταῦ- 
θα δεῖ λαθεῖν ὅτι ὅσα ἐφ᾽ αὑτῶν φοβοῦνται ταῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων γιγνόμενα 
ἐλεοῦσιν (lib. ii. 8, 13.)—-translating φόβος, “fear” and not terror, and 
κάθαρσις, “ pleasurable relief from,” we shall easily understand 
Aristotle’s critique on Euripides. Neither of his predecessors 
wrote in a manner so nearly touching ourselves, 
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and must have produced a surprising effect. The 
date of the Hercules Furens is about 420 8. 6. 

The subject of the Andromache is well chosen. 
The widow of Hector, as the slave and concubine of 
Neoptolemus in Epirus, might have been worked up 
into a most interesting and affecting picture; yet it 
is not an interesting play. ‘The incidents are nume- 
rous without being complicated; and the moral, if 
there be one, but faintly brought out. The misery 
caused by Hermione, doubtless, pervades the whole — 
piece; but it is nevertheless scarcely the prominent 
feature. In its political bearing it is a direct attack 
upon the Spartans, and seems to contain allusions to 
the circumstances narrated by Thucydides (lib. v. 
45.). The date of this play is about 418 B.c. 

The Troades, which was brought out B.c. 415, is 
totally deficient in dramatic interest, but was a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Some have classed it with the 
very best efforts of Euripides; and that it contains 
some of his very best poetry will hardly be denied 
by any one. 

The Electra, the worst of all the poet’s productions, 
was brought out about the year 413 B.c. ‘The sub- 
ject is the same as that of the Choephoree of Auschy- 
lus and the Electra of Sophocles. Schlegel gives us 
an excellent critique of the three plays, though he 
has hardly pointed out with sufficient distinctness 
the remarkable superiority of Sophocles, whose dis- 
tinctive excellence as an artist is nowhere so clearly 
manifested. Euripides has failed entirely. The cha- 
racters of /Kgisthus and Clytemnestra are totally 
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spoiled, and the tragic element completely eliminated. 
Was Euripides oppressed by a consciousness of in- 
feriority to his two great predecessors? It is the 
only excuse that can be made for him. | 

The Helena is founded on an old legend handed 
down by Stesichorus, that the Helen who crossed to 
Troy was an εἴδωλον of the true Helen, who had never 
left Greece. ‘In Euripides she is supposed to have 
got no further than Egypt, and to be persecuted there 
by the addresses of the young king, from whom she 
is at length rescued by Menelaus. The Helena was 
exhibited B.c. 412. 

The Orestes and the Phcenisse are rather dull 
plays. The first was produced about the year 408 B.c., 
the second a very little while after. The subject of 
the former is the punishment of Orestes for matri- 
cide, by a decree of the Argive senate. Menelaus, 
who ought to have rescued him, deserts him ; 
Helen, whom he threatens to slay, is taken up to 
Heaven; and Hermione, whom he seeks to kill in 
her place, is given to him as wife by the Dioscuri, 
who promise to deliver Orestes from the matricidal 
curse. The Pheenisse is full of incident, but palls 
from its sameness and the absence of anything like 
plot. The opening scene is fine; but we care little 
for the character of Antigone in the hands of 
Euripides. 

Lhe Bacche, a play not represented till after the 
author’s death, is one of his most interesting works, 
from the fact that it seems to betoken a change in the 
religious sentiments of Euripides. The subject of 
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the play is the punishment of Pantheus; and the 
poet takes occasion to utter many reflections on the 
folly of those who would be overwise in their own 
conceit, and deride what they cannot understand. 
Lhe subject, probably, occurred to his mind during 
his residence in Macedonia, where the worship of 
Bacchus was prevalent. 

Schlegel and Miiller differ as to the anthenieny | 
of the Rhesus; but the question has been so well 
argued by Valcknaer, that little doubt remains on 
the subject. The Rhesus is not only wholly unlike 
Kuripides ; but it also bears a curious resemblance to — 
the style of Sophocles, which would seem to imply 
that it is the work of some late imitator of the latter 
poet. Scaliger has ventured, though dubiously, to 
ascribe it to Sophocles himself, principally on the 
ground of the resemblance of the prologue to those 
of the Ajax, Antigone, and the two Cidipi. This 
is, however, probably an erroneous view. It is 
entirely free from the peculiarities of Euripides— 
τὸ τραγικὸν, TO γνωμικὸν, TO ἀκριβὲς, TO γλαφυρὸν, TO 
ἐκλέγειν κοινὰ καὶ δημώδη.ἢ 

We have purposely reserved to the last our 
remarks on the two Iphigenie, which are in 
many respects the most beautiful productions of 
Kuripides. The Iphigenia in Tauris was brought 
out somewhere about the year 411 B.c. In this 
play, Iphigenia is the priestess of the Tauric Artemis, 
to whom the barbarous inhabitants of that region 


* Valeknaer. 
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sacrificed all strangers thrown upon their coast. The 
recognition here between the brother and sister is 
so contrived as to be surprising without being un- 
natural; and the deceit of Thoas is, according to the 
Greek view, not at all unjustifiable. The following 
remarks of Miiller on this drama are so good that 
we quote them in their integrity :— 

“ The poet, too, has taken care not to spoil the 
pleasure with which we contemplate this noble 
picture, by representing Iphigenia as a priestess who 
slays human victims on the altar, Her duty is only 
to consecrate the victims by sprinkling them with 
water outside the temple; others take them into the 
temple and put them to death.* Fate, too, has con- 
trived that hitherto no Greek has been driven to this 
coast.| When she flies, however, a symbolical repre- 
sentation is substituted for the rites of an actual 
sacrifice t, whereby the humanity of the Greeks 
triumphs over the religious fanaticism of the bar- 
barians. Still more attractive and touching 15. the 
connexion of Orestes and Pylades, whose friendship 
is exalted in this more than in any other play. The 
scene in which the two friends strive which of them 
shall be sacrificed as a victim and which shall return 
home, is very affecting, without any design on the 
part of the poet to call forth the tears of. the 
spectators. According to our ideas, 1t must be con- 
fessed, Pylades yields too soon to the pressing en- 
treaties of his friend, partly because the arguments of 


oy; 625. fol. ΤΌΝ, 200: 70}: ΕΝ 1471. tok 
| 
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Orestes actually convince him, partly because, as 


having more faith in the Delphic Apollo, he still 
retains a hope that the oracle of the god will in the 
end deliver them both; whereas we desire, even in 


such cases, an enthusiastic resignation of all thoughts © 


to the one idea, in which no thought can arise except 
the deliverance of our friend. The feelings of the 
people of antiquity, however, were made of sterner 


stuff; their hardihood and simplicity of character — 
would not allow them to be so easily thrown off their. 
balance, and while they preserved the truth of friend-_ 


ship, they could keep their eyes open for all the other 
duties and advantages of life.” * 


The Iphigenia in Aulis was not acted till after the 


poet’s death. The progress of the story and the 
dénouement are admirable. ‘The resolution of Achil- 
les forbids all idea of using compulsion towards his 


betrothed; and the whole expedition is at a βίαπα- 


still till at length Iphigenia announces herself as. 
a voluntary victim—the noblest deus ex machina 


which ancient tragedy can boast. Her character 


has been objected to on the ground of inconsistency : 
her lamentations are too rapidly succeeded, it is said, 
by her resignation; the woman too quickly becomes 
the heroine—ovdev ἔοικεν ἡ ἱκετεύουσα τῇ ὑστέρᾳ. 


We cannot agree in the justice of this criticism. If | 


it is not unnatural for the same person to lament at 
first, and to be resigned afterwards, neither is the 
rapidity with which the change takes place unnatural. 


* Lit. Ant. Greece, vol. 1. pp. 376, 377 
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Indeed, there are many instances on record of con- 
demned persons, who, as long as there was the very 
slightest chance of escape, have spared no solicitation, 
and have given way to humiliating anguish, but 
- who have nevertheless, when the conviction of their 
doom became certain, risen from the ground, as it 
ΠΟ were, in a moment, thrown off all appearance of 
terror, and assumed the cheerfulness of martyrs. 
Such appears to be the character of Iphigenia in 
Aulis,—in our opinion the nearest approach to a 
modern heroine to be found in classic poetry. 

In the Cyclops, Euripides has given us the only 
extant specimen of the genuine satyric drama. This 
drama, as we have said above, was usually a kind of 
facetious epilogue to the tragic trilogy.* The chorus 
consisted of satyrs; and the adventures of the hero 
_ were always those susceptible of laughable treatment. 
The subject of the Cyclops is the story of Poly- 
phemus. 


. * But see note on p. 101. 
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RISE OF COMEDY. — ARISTOPHANES. 


THE origin of comedy is radically the same as that 
of tragedy. But while the latter took its rise from 
the more urbane and polished element of the Bacchic 
worship, the former sprang from the rural remains of 
the old and more homely ritual. This was in Greece 
undoubtedly the more ancient of the two, and, as 


more exclusively connected with the generative and — 


fertilising attributes of the gods, lingered longest 
among the villages and woods, and in the hearts of 
the agricultural population. The Phallic processions, 
and the rural celebration of the vintage, contained 
the elements from which sprung the graceful produc- 
tions of Aristophanes and Menander. Although, 
however, the sources from which comedy arose were 
more indigenous than those which gave birth to 
tragedy ; yet there is no doubt that the embodiment 


of the former in any permanent shape was posterior 


to that of tragedy. The honour of being the first 
inventor of comedy is usually supposed to lie between 
Susarion and Epicharmus. The truth, however, 
seems to be, that the latter was the first author of 
written pieces, and therefore must technically be ad- 
mitted to be the first comic dramatist. The date of 
his birth is uncertain —it was probably about the 
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year 520 or 530 8.6. ; and he was more than ninety 
when he died. The comedies of Epicharmus were 
parodies of sacred subjects, and partly also political. 
Plautus’s play of the Menzchmi is said to be founded 
on one of the dramas of Epicharmus. Phormis and 
Dinolochus are the other two writers of the Sicilian 
school whose reputation has been preserved by their 
contemporaries. The first Attic comedian was Chi- 
onides. The titles of three of his plays have come 
down to us; these were the “Howes, the Il¢pcae ἢ 
᾿Ασσύριοι, and the IIrwyoi A contemporary of 
Chionides was Magnes, from whom Aristophanes 
borrowed the titles of two of his plays, the Frogs 
and the Birds, and of whom he speaks in a compli- 
mentary manner in the Knights.* Cratinus was 
born at Athens about the year 519 Β. 6.» and died in 
422 B.C., having more than once been a successful 
competitor against Aristophanes and Kupolis. Crates, 
Phrynichus, and Hermippus lived about the same 
time. ‘The first was originally an actor in the 
plays of Cratinus, but afterwards turned author. 
Aristophanes speaks very highly of him in the 
Clouds. 

Phrynichus was a man of inferior ability. He 
is ridiculed by Hermippus and Aristophanes. Her- 
mippus was a great opponent of Pericles; he 


prosecuted Aspasia for impiety. Eupolis was the im-' 


mediate predecessor of Aristophanes, and, with Cra- 


tinus, seems to have been looked upon as the leading - 


* Line 518, T Line 537. t Hor. i. Sat, 4, 1, 2. 
1 
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man of the pre-Aristophanic period.t His comedies 
are very virulent; but as he was a warm admirer of 
Pericles, no harm came to him during that states- 
man’s lifetime. The time and manner of his death 
are doubtful; and there is probably no truth in the 
story that he was thrown overboard by the order of 
Alcibiades on his way to Sicily in 415 B.C. 

It is a very common though by no means a uni- 
versal opinion, that Aristophanes is on the whole the 
ereatest. of Athenian dramatists. To this opinion 
we ourselves subscribe. The fact is, that ancient 
tragedy was in want of many materials which con- 
tribute to the formation of a complete idea of hu- 
manity. To love, it was a stranger *; in its treat- 
ment of the relations between heaven and earth, God 
and man, it was hampered by a cumbrous mytho- 
logy f, the traditions of which it was as dangerous to 
neglect as it was difficult to dispose properly. There 
are marks of what might have been done. We see 
the outline not filled up; the elements, but not their 
combination.{ With comedy, however, this was not 
the case. With the position of woman in society it 
could deal readily. Audacious reflections on the 
gods, which would have ruined a tragedian, were not 
only permitted but loudly applauded when issuing 
from the comic mask. The reason of this is very 
simple. Where the popular creed still retains a firm 


* A modern writer would not have missed the fine situation 
afforded by Antigone and Hemon. The love of Euripides is the 
καύνιος ἔρως of Aristotle. 

1 Edinb. Rev. No. 58. t Ibid. 
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hold on the minds of the multitude, such displays are 
not dangerous or perhaps irreverent. ‘The religious 
spectacles of the middle ages are an instance of this 
point. Thus we see that Aristophanes stood on a 
vantage ground as compared with his tragic contem- 
poraries; and if we assent to the claim which has 
been advanced in his favour, we are not so much ex- 
alting his genius as simply doing justice to his 
- opportunities. 

Aristophanes, the son of Philippus, was born at 
Athens in the year 444 B.c. Of the rank and sta- 
tion of his father we know nothing; but they are 
presumed to have been respectable. He brought out 
his first play, the Banqueters, B.c. 427, the following 
year the Babylonians, and the year following that 
the Acharnians. In 424 he brought out the Knights, 
and the next year the Clouds, which obtained neither 
the first nor second prize. In 422 he exhibited the 
Wasps, in 419 the Peace, and in 414 the Birds. 
The Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazuse were per- 
formed in the year 411; the Plutus in 408, and the 
Eeclesiazuse in 392. ‘The date of the Frogs is un- 
certain. The two last plays which Aristophanes 
wrote were called the /Zolosicon and the Cocalus. 
The latter, it is said, approached so nearly to the 
standard of the new comedy, that Philemon was able 
to bring it again on the stage with very few varia~ 
tions. Aristophanes died somewhere about the year 
380 B.C. 

Aristophanes was a thorough conservative of the 


old school. He hated all change, without taking the 
us i 2 
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trouble to discriminate between what was needless — 
and what was necessary for the constitution. The 
evil done daily by the sophists and demagogues was 
so vast and so apparent, that there is certainly some 
excuse for the comedian, if he acted on the belief 
which is best expressed by the words “ noscttur a 
sociis,” and waged an uncompromising war with So- 
crates and Euripides, whom he identified with the 
doctrines of the sophists to the fullest extent. Pos- 
terity has rectified the error in one case and his own 
contemporaries in the other. “ The taunts of Ari- 
stophanes,” says Hartung, “in no way affected the 
poet’s popularity:” and while later ages endorsed 
with gladness his fiercest invectives against Cleon, 
they have never ceased to venerate and to love the 
name of Socrates. ‘There seem to have been three 
principal evils against which the mind of Aristo- 
phanes was violently excited; and we shall notice 
his comedies according to their bearing on each of 
these three objects of his hostility. 

Aristophanes, as we have remarked, was essentially 
a conservative, and he regarded the Peloponnesian 
war as essentially opposed to his party views; he 
detested it therefore on this political ground. But 
the war was also hateful to him as affording oppor- 
tunities of eminence to the demagogues of that day, 
who possessed all the ambition of Pericles, whom 
they professed to imitate, without his ability. Iso- 
crates called Pericles “the greatest of the dema- 
gogues,” not so much intending to reproach him as 
to show that he had initiated a policy which, though 
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perhaps capable of glorious results in his own hands, 
became, after his death, the readiest means in the 
hand of the charlatan for deluding the people. It 
was this trade of political charlatanism that was 
odious to Aristophanes ; nor should we be doing him 
justice if we supposed that he did not anticipate 
many of those disasters which the war brought upon 
Athens, or understand that the policy of Cimon 
and Aristides was the one best adapted to her truest 
interests. ‘The new hegemony which Pericles ad- 
vocated could only be maintained by force, and by a 
vast drain upon the national resources. The old 
one, founded as it was on respect for Athenian mo- 
deration and justice, would be less costly and more 
_ permanent, and one for which the allies would always 
be willing to fight against the aggressive ambition 
of Sparta. The present English policy of colonial 
self-covernment, combined with the established prin- 
ciple of non-interference on the continent, would 
very adequately represent the system which it was 
the design of Aristophanes to restore. With this 
object he wrote the Acharnians; a play which in 
point of literary merit stands considerably above the 
average in the list of his extant performances. This 
play was exhibited in the year 425; and in the suc- 
ceeding year he followed up the blow by a direct at- 
tack on Cleon, who at that time was the leading 
man of the ultra war party at Athens. The Knights 
is perhaps the most famous play of Aristophanes ; 
yet, as Schlegel well observes, it is doubtful how far 
it is the best. “It may be,” says he, “that the 
I 3 
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thought of the too actual danger in which he stood 
gave the poet a more earnest tone than was suitable 
to a comedian, or that the persecution which he had 
already undergone from Cleon provoked him to vent 
his wrath in a manner too Archilochian. It is 
only after the storm of sarcastic abuse has somewhat 
spent itself, that droller scenes follow; and droll they 
are in a high degree, where the two demagogues, 
the dealer in leather (βυρσοδέπτης), 1. 6. Cleon, and 
the sausage seller (ἀλλαντοπώλης), by adulation, by 
oracle-quoting, and by dainty tit-bits, vie with each 
other in currying favour with the old dotard Demus, 
that is, the personified people; and the play ends 
with an almost touchingly joyous triumph, where 
the scene changes from the Pnyx, the place of the - 
popular assemblies, to the majestic Propylea, and 
Demus, wondrously restored to second youth, comes 
forward in the garb of the old Athenians, and along 
with his youthful vigour has recovered the old feel- 
ing of the days of Marathon.” Cleon, who had just 
returned from his expedition to Sphacteria, was at 
this time so important a personage in the state, that 
no actor could be found to represent the character, 
which Aristophanes was obliged accordingly to as- 
sume himself, merely painting his face instead of 
wearing a mask. 

The next in chronological order is the Clouds, in 
our opinion decidedly the poet’s master-piece. The 
device by which Strepsiades is made to repent of 
dabbling in sophistry, is a triumph of comic in- 
genuity; and a better “silly old man” than himself 
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was never placed upon the stage. The wit is in- 
imitable, flowing in an exuberant stream, and never 
strained or unnatural. We know not if we should 
be far wrong in classing the Clouds and the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” together, as the two 
very best comedies which the world has ever seen. 
It is very well known that the design of the Clouds 
was to ridicule Socrates as the chief of the sophists. 
Modern opinions have been much divided on this 
subject. Some have thought that the latter deserved 
all the censure of the poet, and even more than he 
received; others maintain that Aristophanes was 
blinded by prejudice, and knew not of what he was 
writing. Of the two views there is probably more 
truth in the latter thanin the former; yet we cannot 
go so far as the author of a recent life of Aristopha- 
nes*, and pay a tribute to his honesty at the expense 
of his greatness. One fact is certain, that common 
sense was the distinguishing quality of the mind of 
Aristophanes. He saw that things at Athens were 
in a bad way, and he knew they had once been 
better. A set of men had arisen who pretended to 
regenerate the people by means of a novel education. 
Now, whatever it was that these men taught (a 
question which it is out of our province to discuss), 
it is very clear that they did the Athenians very 
little good. Day by day the latter were growing 
more irritable, capricious, covetous, and tricky; was 
it not natural that any practical man of the world 


* See Biographical Dictionary. 
1 4 
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would connect this deterioration with the teaching — 
of the school of the sophists? and when Socrates 
came, living the same manner of life as they, perplex- 
ing the minds of simple people with a novel style of 
questions, and generally seeming to attach great 
importance to words, it was equally natural that 
Aristophanes should have connected him with the 
sophists. The comic poet was not the man to make 
deep and sifting inquiries, any more than such 
a man as Pliny inquired into the alleged facts of 
Christianity. Had circumstances brought him into 
close intimacy with Socrates, we have not a doubt 
that the comedian would have found in him a kindred 
spirit; but seeing him only from a distance, and 
knowing him only as the friend of Euripides, it is 
not surprising if he classed the whole tribe together 
as impostors and pretenders, differing only in degree. 
As to Socrates himself, if we may trust the assertion 
of Xenophon, we know that so far from corrupting 
the youth of the city, he very soon got rid of such 
pupils as Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes — they 
left him when they found out that he taught austere 
morality and rigid self-control— while, in regard to 
the physical speculations so ridiculed in the Clouds, 
the Socrates of Xenophon was so notoriously averse 
to these profound researches into the μετέωρα ---- or, 
in other words, into the universe, the heavenly 
bodies, and atmospherical phenomena, which engross 
the master of subtleties in the Clouds—that he pro- 
nounced them to be a proof of mental aberration in all 
who, like Anaxagoras, were perpetually brooding on — 
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‘such topics! It is clear, then, that the poet has 
mistaken and misrepresented the philosopher; but it 
is not so clear that he misrepresented him because he 
was prejudiced, and because he was narrow-minded. 
He did it because he was careless, neither seeing nor 
hearing anything in these men that should lead him 
to modify the opinions which he had always held. 
It was the misfortune of his position that he could 
mot discover his mistake; but he was one of that 
class who are the last to be reached by any novel 
doctrine, ποῖ, we repeat, on account of their bigotry, 
but purely from their love of ease, established order, 
and social refinement. 

In his play of the Wasps, Aristophanes exposes 
the Athenian love of litigation. This, too, of course, 
was a fine field for an attack upon the sophisis; the 
aged dicast, who holds the prominent part, is 
excellent; but the play as a whole is scarcely equal 
im merit to the majority of those preserved to us. 
Neither is the Peace by any means equal to the 
Acharnians, or the Knights. The subject, of 
course, is substantially the same as that of the 
former; but the plot is not equally well sustained. 
The commencement promises fair; but after the 
goddess of peace has been drawn up out of the well 
the action halts, and the sacrifices are spun out to too 
great a length. 

In the Birds, however, brought out B.c. 414, 
Aristophanes shines forth again in the full splendour 
of his comic genius. Schlegel’s view of this play, 
ἢ. ε. that it is just a “ harmless hocus pocus, with a 
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hit at everything,” has not recommended itself to 


subsequent scholars; and for this there are two 
reasons. In the first place the old comedy was never 
merely literary; this is a fact that cannot be borne 
in mind too constantly. It was mainly, indeed, a 
political engine; and this circumstance alone would 
lead us to doubt any theory which claims for so 
elaborate an effort as the Birds a purely imaginative 


character. The second reason is to be found in the 


play itself; the characters and action fit so closely 
to those of certain politicians of the day, that it 
surprises us how the truth should have escaped the 
notice of Schlegel. In the previous year, B. c. 415, 
the Sicilian expedition had started, and Euripides 
had written the trilogy of which the Troades formed 
a part, in order to encourage the hopes of his coun~ 
trymen. It was this delusive dream of universal 
conquest that the Birds was intended to ridicule. 
In Peisthetzerus, we have a union of Alcibiades and 
the Leontine ambassador Gorgias; in Hulepides we 
see the sanguine Athenian citizen. ‘he birds are 
the gaping Athenian multitude, easily persuaded by 
a couple of designing adventurers to build castles in 
the air.* The elegance and brilliancy of this play 


* We are here speaking only of the opinion of Aristophanes, 
Had, however, Alcibiades been permitted to conduct the Sicilian 
expedition from beginning to end, it was “ on the cards,” we think, 
for Athens to have become mistress of the world. On the other 
hand, we must consider that Aristophanes knew the character of 
his countrymen, and felt that they had not the qualities requisite 
for conducting such an enterprise to a successful issue. But the 
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have been universally celebrated ; it isasort of aerial 
fairy temple, sparkling with the brightness of an un- 
clouded sun. The choruses are rich in_ poetic 
beauty, especially the short one commencing 


εὔδαιμον φῦλον πτηνῶν οἰωνῶν, 


which is conceived in the very spirit of Ariel’s 
«© Where the bee sucks,”— and which, with a very 
little change, could be turned into a translation 
of it. 

The Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazuse, and the 
Ecclesiazuse, are not generally read; and we need 
say but little respecting them. The first specified 
represents the desire of the Athenian women for 
peace, and the wretchedness occasioned by the 
breaking up of homes and severance of domestic ties 
which war produces; the women effect their object by 
force, 2. 6. by possessing themselves of the Athenian 


material resources of Athens were not, we think, unequal to the 
task. (Cf. Arnold’s Rome.) 

* We venture to lay before our readers the following Latin 
translation of this chorus : — 


Oh jure felix alituum genus, 
Quos bruma nunquam veste jubet tegi, 
Nec fervor iracunda solis 
: Tela procul jacientis urit. 
Quin ipse multo flore virentibus 
Pratis, et amplis in foliis eubo, 
Quum carmen argutum susurrat 
Sole furens medio cicada. 
Brumam cavatis sub specubus traho ; 
Ludoque nymphas inter oreadas, 
Myrtique depascor corymbos 
Virgineos, charitumque flores. 
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acropolis. In the next, by stealing into the assem- 
bly, disguised as men, they carry a vote ordaining a 
community of goods and wives. The Thesmopho- 
riazuse is written in ridicule of the misogyny of 
Euripides, and is wonderfully clever and cutting. 

The Frogs, by far the most interesting of the 
plays of Aristophanes in a literary point a view, 
represents a dramatic contest between Euripides and 
Alischylus, which is decided in favour of the latter, 
who determines that Sophocles shall be his successor 
on the tragic throne. 

Aristophanes was as great a conservative in poetry 
as in politics, and probably felt as indignant at what 
he would call the musical nonsense of Euripides as 
any sturdy writer of our own times at the vagaries 
of the so-called spasmodic school. Hence the comedy 
of the Frogs, in which the poetry and the morals of 
Euripides are ridiculed together. He is defeated in 
a dramatic contest with Auschylus; and when he 
appeals to Bacchus, who had sworn to take Euripides 
back to earth with him, he is answered in the spirit 
of his own maxim, “I have sworn certainly; but I~ 
' find I prefer /Eschylus.” ‘The chorus consists of the 
shades of the initiated; and the odes which they 
sing, though sometimes parodies of Kuripides, are 
uncommonly poetical. 

The Plutus, like the Ecclesiazuse, is intended to 
ridicule Plato’s Republic, and the new love of 
Dorian institutions, which sprang up at Athens 
after the Peloponnesian war. The unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth is its leading topic; and in tone it 
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approaches much nearer to the middle comedy than 
the old. 

The chorus was essential to the old comedy, as in 
some respects representing the public; it can by no 
means be explained as a chance relic from the local 
origin of the elder comedy: a weightier reason might 
be found even in the circumstance that it seryes to 
complete the parody on the tragic form; at the same 
time it contributes to the expression of festal mirth, 
of which comedy was tlie most unrestrained effusion, 
for at all national and religious festivals of the 
Greeks choral odes were performed, accompanied 
with dances. The comic chorus at times transforms 
itself into such a voice of-public rejoicing; for in- 
stance, when the women, who are solemnising the 
Thesmophoria, in the piece thence named, in the 
midst of the maddest revelry strike up their melodious 
hymn, just as at the real festival, in honour of all its 
presiding deities. There is, however, one special 
deviation from the tragic model,—that there are 
often several different choruses, who come off and 
on the stage without any relation to each other.* 

The parabasis is the poet’s own address to his 
audience, partaking something of the character of 
the modern prologue, but differing in proportion to 
the different nature of the comedy... It has nothing 
to do with the action of the play, but is a lively, 
forcible, and direct exposition of the idea of which 
the play is but, as it were, an allegory. This shows 
sufficiently that the old comedy was not primarily of 


* Schlegel. 
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a literary character: there is earnestness about the 
parabasis —a provision that the play shall not be 
misunderstood — which would be quite unnecessary 
had the object been merely to amuse. So much was 
this the case, that the discontinuance of the parabasis 
is the distinct line of demarcation between the old 
and middle comedy. 
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CHAP. X. 


DECLINE OF GREEK DRAMA (TRAGEDY AND COMEDY).— 
MENANDER. — PHILEMON. — ALEXIS. 


Or the tragedians who succeeded Euripides there is 
little that is worth relating. When faith in the old 
mythology was dead, and when interest in the old 
traditions was lost, when the Τριαμικαὶ τύχαι had 
become little more to the Athenians than they are to 
us, their materials ‘or tragedy were exhausted. 
The tragic delineation of merely human passion was 
impossible where women were eliminated from so- 
ciety. Yet the tenderness and anguish of love was 
the only element capable of supplying the place of 
the awful, the sublime, and the supernatural. ‘T'ra- 
gedy, therefore, may be said to have completely 
yanished with Kuripides. Of the names that remain, 
not one appears to have approached within a very 
considerable distance of the three great ones. Some 
of their more immediate successors and contempo- 
 Yaries appear to have possessed a share of dramatic 
genius, as some of them more than once carried off 
the tragic prize; but none of them possessed suffi- 
cient force of character to keep their reputation 
afloat, and the best of them seem to have attained 
little beyond the art of pleasing by pretty images 
and harmonious versification. Agathon is the best 
known of the number. He was a personal friend of 
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Aristophanes, who praises him in the Frogs*, but — 
seems to have been an effeminate and delicate man, ~ 
and to have composed poetry of a very similar de- 
scription. Xenocles, though abused by Aristophanes 
(Thesm. 169.), gained the tragic prize against Euri- 
pides, B.c. 415 ; and Euphorion, the son of Auschylus, 
was on one occasion victorious over Sophocles. ‘The 
Alexandrian dramatists were mere rhetoricians, 
There were sevenof them, known as the Pleiades, — 
Homer, Positheus, Lycophron, Alexander, simi 
tides, Sosiphanes, and Philiseus. 

We have already seen that the characteristic feature 
of the ancient comedy, as it prevailed at Athens in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, in the hands of 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, was the free- 
dom and licence with which it criticised and fre- 
quently held up to popular ridicule and scorn the 
character and conduct of such public men as gave ἃ 
handle to the poet’s criticism. In this freedom, we 
think, with Horace f, lay its great merit and interest, 
At Athens, in the 8th century B.c., the comic poet 
fulfilled that part which in our day and country falls 
to the lot of the public press, —the censorship of the 


᾿Αγαθὸς ποιητὴς" καὶ ποθεινὺς τοῖς φίλοις, 1. 84. 
+  “Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poete, 
Atque alii quorum comeedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi 
multa cum libertate notabant. 
Hoe stabant, hoc sunt imitandi.” 


Hor. Sat. Ἢ 4. 1—8, 
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administration both at home and abroad. Upon the 
whole, this showed a healthy state of popular feeling; 
and we cannot but learn with regret that, at a later 
period, a law was passed which forbade the poet any 
longer to make living characters the subjects of his 
comedies. ὁ 

All attacks upon living characters ceased with what 
js called the old comedy. The writers of the middle 
sort contented themselves with venting their raillery 
upon the works of their dramatic predecessors. The 
period of the middle comedy is usually said to extend 
from about 400 8. Ο. to 300 Β. Ο., that 1s to say, down 
to the conquest of Greece by Macedon. It is easy 
to see why this should have been the case. The 
period between the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war and the complete subjugation of Athens, was a 
transition state, in which, though much of her old 
exuberant spirit was gone, men had not yet quietly 
settled down into a recognition of the fact. The 
old feeling would be constantly endeavouring to 
reassert itself; and the reader must therefore re-— 
member that these three kinds of comedy melt very 
gradually into one another, and that Aristophanes 
wrote plays belonging in reality to the middle 
comedy, and Alexis and others such as approached 
very near to the licence of the old. Philemon, again, 
is sometimes said to belong to the new comedy, and 
sometimes to the middle; but, on the whole, there is 
doubtless sufficient difference between the three 
schools to justify the distinction. Athenzus reckons 
thirty-nine writers of the middle comedy; but if we 
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exclude Philemon, no one of them seems to have at- 
tained any very distinguishing excellence. Both the 
chorus and the parabasis disappeared with the old 
comedy. Of the six writers commemorated by Cum- 
berland as belonging to the new comedy, Menander 
and Philemon are the only two that deserve any 
lengthened notice. It may be interesting to know 
that Diphilus was born at Sinope; and we may as 
well add, that the last of all—the last poet of that 
wonderful Attic literature — was Posidippus, the year 
of whose death is not known, but who ἜΝ to exhibit 
in the year 289 B.C. 

The new comedy was the comedy of manner, and 
differed in no material respect from that of Moliére, 
Congreve, and Sheridan. Philemon, according to 
Strabo, was born at Soli, in Cilicia, about the year 
360 B.c.; he first began to exhibit plays in 310, 
He was some years older than Menander, and was no 
unworthy rival of that poet, though more frequently 
successful in his competition with him than critics 
seem to think he ought to have been. Apuleius 
says that, though his frequent triumphs over Me- 
nander are not to the credit of Athenian literature, 
yet he hada great deal tocommend him. ‘ Reperias 
tamen apud ipsum multos sales, argumenta lepide 
inflexa, agnatos lucide explicatos, personas rebus 
competentes, sententias vite congruentes, joca non 
infra soccum, seria non usque ad cothurnum.” Gellius 
also tells us that Menander used to ask him whether 
he did not blush at his own victories? The frag- 
ments of Philemon are, in general, of a sentimental 
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and tender cast; and though they enforce sound and 
strict morality, yet no one instance occurs of that 
gloomy misanthropy, that harsh and dogmatising 
spirit, which too often marks the beauties of his more 
illustrious rival. Philemon is an instance that the 
writers of the new school did not always abstain from 
satire on their contemporaries. He is reported by 
Plutarch to have taken great pains to circulate a 
comedy containing very severe reflections on Magas, 
tyrant of Cyrene, for which, when driven thither by 
a storm, he was presented by Magas with a set of 
child’s playthings, having previously been touched on 
the throat by a soldier’s naked sword, as a hint of 
what he might expect if he did not change his tone. 

He died at a great age, about the year 262 8.0. 
Menander, the son of Diopeithes, was born at 
Athens in the year Β.0. 341. His father was one 
of the last asserters of Athenian freedom; and it was 
in his defence that Demosthenes made one of his 
best speeches — that on the Chersonese. He was a 
nephew of the comic poet Alexis, and a pupil of 
Theophrastus the favourite pupil of Aristotle, from 
whom, possibly, he derived his love of philosophising. 
The remains of Menander, however, are not suffi- 
ciently copious to enable us to judge with much 
precision of his distinguishing excellencies. We 
shall probably not be far wrong in supposing him to 
have partaken toa large extent of the Horatian ἦθος, 
tempered by a considerable dash of the tender sen- 
timent of Tibullus. Comedy, in his hands, was 


comedy rather as dealing with every-day incidents 
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and ordinary men, than as being either laughable or 
witty. Abundant wit and abundant materials for 
laughter his plays of course contained ; but such was 
hardly an essential or necessary feature in them. Of 
his fragments that remain, many passages are in- 
tensely gloomy and full of despondency, and lead 
us to see that the gay and handsome youth, the 
lover of Glycera and the “ unguento-delibutus ” of 
Pheedrus, in no way differed from that class which 
is to be found in all nations at the corresponding 
period of their civilisation, —a class of men too 
thoughtful and poetical really to enjoy the life of a 
voluptuary, though, nevertheless, that life is almost 
the only one which their temperaments can permit 


fy | 


them to follow under existing circumstances. This — 


was scarcely the character of Horace; but, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, this was the ‘character of 
Menander. 

Menander is said to have been drowned in the 
Pireus in the fifty-second year of his age; and, as 
has been well said, we may fairly imagine “that as 
great a blank has been created by the " wublleckien of 
is ider. as would have been caused if Horace 
were altogether erased from Latin letters, or if he 


lived but in his Odes and, in a few passages ill © 


chosen from his better works, in here and there a 


‘moral line or a few lifeless passages of his Satires 


and his Epistles.” 
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CHAP. XI. 


ANALYSIS OF ARISTOTLE’S TREATISE ON POETRY. 


Cuap. I. 


THERE are different kinds of poetry; but all agree 
in one point, that they are imitations, or rather 

expressions (μιμήσεις). 
_ They differ in (1.) the means, (2.) the objects, and 
(3.) the manner of their imitation. 

(1.) The means. These are rhythm, words, and 
harmony. | 

Dancing imitates by rhythm alone; epic poetry 
by words: some kinds of poetry, however, employ 
all three means. 
_ Applicability of the terms ποιεῖν and ποιήτης : it 1s 
not the metre, but the expression, that constitutes a 
poet. 


3 


Cuap. II. 


(2.) The objects. These are either virtuous or 
vicious characters; and we may imitate by represent- 
ing persons as either (1.) such as they are, or (2.) 
better than they are, or (3.) worse than they are. 

_ Tragedy adopts the second, and comedy the third, 
of these methods. 
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Cuap. III. 


(3.) The manner. This may be either (1.) by as- 
suming the character intended to be expressed, or 
(2.) by narrating his words. 

Tragedy and comedy agree in adopting the former 
manner. Epic and other styles of poetry adopt the 
second manner. 

Origin of the term δρᾶμα from δρῶν, the Dorian 
word corresponding to πράττειν. An argument hence 
derived in favour of the Doric origin of the drama. 
The same inference drawn from the term κώμη, which 


corresponded to the Attic δῆμος. 


Cuap. LV. 


Imitation or expression natural to man. Pleasure 
derived from the sight of sculpture and painting. 

Poetry first arose from spontaneous efforts (αὐτο- 
σχεδιαστική). | . 

Good men imitated noble characters; bad men, 
inferior ones. _ 

The ancient poets, accordingly, were writers of 
epic (ὦ. ὁ. heroic) or of iambic (2. 6. satyric) verse. 

Homer the first writer in both styles; his Margites, 

In course of time the epic writers developed into 
tragedians, the iambic into comic writers. 


Both tragedy and comedy at first extempo- — 


raneous. 
Tragedy arose from the dithyramb; comedy from 
the Phallic verses, 
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Tragedy reached its full growth under Aschylus. 
His improvements. Those of Sophocles. 

Gradual exchange of the trochaic for iambic 
verse in tragedy: character of the latter. 


Cuap. V. 


_ Comedy imitates the bad, yet not as bad, but as 
ridiculous. 

Its early stages not known, neither who invented 
masks. 

Similarity between epic and tragic style; their 
points in common, and points of distinction. 
_ Tragedy embraces everything to be found in the 
epic. 


@uar, Viz 


Tragedy defined as ‘‘ the expression of a virtuous 
and complete action in pleasing language, employing 
imitation of several kinds, not narrated but acted, 
and purifying the passions by fear and pity. 

It must employ rhythm, harmony, and melody. 

It must also employ (1.) ornament (dys), (2.) music 
(μελοποιΐα), (3.) diction (λέξι9), (4.) plot (μῦθος), (5.) 
manners (707); and (6.) sentiment (διάνοια). 

Of these, 

Diction and music are the means, . 
Ornament is the manner, of imitation. 
Plot, manners, and sentiment 


are the objects 
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Some poets use all these six parts of tragedy. 

The plot is the most important. 

Tragedy is an expression of certain actions and 
characters. | 

The plot is worked out by revolutions (περιπετείαι) 
and discoveries (avayvwpiceis). 

Manners next in importance; sentiments next; 
diction next. 

The other five parts are embellishments. Of these 
music is the highest, scenic decoration the lowest. 


Cuap. VIL. 


Tragedy is the expression of a complete action. 

It must be a dramatic whole, and must have a 
beginning, middle, and end. 

Beauty analysed, is magnitude combined with 
order. Its length should be such as to be easily 
grasped (εὐσύνοπτον). 

It should, then, be of such a length as to afford 
time and space for a natural transition from good to 
bad fortune, or vice versd. | 


Cuap. VIII. 


Dramatic unity. 

Unity not produced by taking the many actions of 
one character (e.g. Hercules going through his twelve 
labours, or the history of Ulysses). 

It is produced by taking one act, and making that 
the centre, and everything else subservient to it. 
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CHap. IX. 


Poetry does not differ from history, by the acci- 
dent of being written in verse or in prose; but its” 
real difference consists in relating what might have 
happened, not what has actually happened. 

Hence poetry more universal and philosophic, as 
relating to classes of characters, not to individuals. 

The traditional fables, therefore, which relate only 
what has been done, not to be too closely adhered to. 

The fable most important. It should not be full 
of episodes. 

The terrible an essential element in tragedy: de- 
finition of it. 


Ὁ 


CHap. Χ. 


Plots are either simple or compound. 
Simple, where the event happens without revolu- 
tion or discovery. 
Complex, where it happens with revolution or 
discovery, or both. 
_ The event, however, should follow easily and 
naturally. 


Cuap. XI. 


The event of a plot is either a revolution (περιπέ- 
Téla) OY recognition (ἀναγνώρισι). 
_ The union of the two methods is best, as in the 
Cidipus Rex. 


Various kinds of recognitions. 
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All the above will excite the tragic fees of | 
pity and fear. 
[A third requisite of a plot is disaster (xdBos).] 


CHap. XII. 


A tragedy ought to have (1.) Prologue, (2.) Epi- 
sode, (3.) Bod. (4.) Chorus. 

The choral songs divided into the Parodos, Stasi- 
mon, and Cocumtes 


Cuap. XIII. 


It is essential to a plot that it should not be 
simple, but should contain some vicissitudes or reyo- 
lutions. 

The moral effect of such revolitione the good 
should not fall into ill fortune, nor the bad rise into 
prosperity. 

The hero should be one of the ordinary stamp of 
mortals, in order to affect the spectator more nearly. 

A simple plot preferable to a double one. 

Tragedy should have a happy event, though this 
is less popular than the contrary. 


(ἜΑΡ. XIV. 


Fear and pity not excited by the monstrous, but 
by combination of circumstances natural but not 
commonplace. 
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Εἰ. g. neither fear nor pity is excited when one 
enemy kills another, but when a father kills a son, or 
a son his mother, &c. 

A pposite examples. 

The poet should adopt received stories, and invent 
his plot suitably to them. 

An act may be done either knowingly or in igno- 
rance; a third, and the best, plot is when the act is 
intended, but where it is set aside by some discovery 
in time. 


CHap. XV. 


The manners* in a tragedy should be (1.) good, 
(2.) expressive of intention (προαίρεσις), (3.) suited to 
the characters, (4.) similar and uniform. 

Lhe action should follow according to necessity or 
probability. 

The solution (λύσις) of the plot should arise. out of 
the story itself, not αὖ extra. 

Tragedy compared with painting. 


CHap. XVI. 


Recognitions 7 should be natural, arising out of the 
circumstances. Others arise from external marks, 
or artificial tokens, or from remembrance, or by in- 
ference, true or mistaken. 

The natural are the best. 


® See above, chap. τ. + See above, chap. xi, 


ΒΑΡ. XVII. 


The poet’s work is to realise ideas to his spec- 
tators. ' 

In order to do so he must himself feel deeply, and” 
sketch out his plot. 

His episodes should be suitable, and not too loan 


Cuar. XVIII. 


Every tragedy must have a combination (gous) as 
well as an unravelling (Avous). 

Four kinds of tragedy: the ona the 
pathetic, the moral, and the supernatural. 

The poet should be ready with each of these. kinds. 

The Iliad contrasted with a drama; other ex- 
amples. 

Business of the chorus to sympathise with the 
players. | 


CuHap. XIX, 


As to speech and sentiments, enough is said in the 
“‘ Rhetoric.” * 
The poet should be acquainted with these subjects. 


CuHap, XX. 


The parts of speech enumerated and explained. 
Letters, syllables, cases, and sentences. 
What is a complete sentence ὃ 


* See Aristotle’s Rhetoric, part 111. 
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Cuap. ΧΧΙ. 

Nouns, simple and compound, proper and foreign, 
metaphorical and invented, extended, contracted, 
and altered. 

Examples. 

Metaphors of four kinds : — 


1. From genus to species; 2. From species to genus ; 
3. From species to species; 4. from analogy. 


Crip, X XE, 


Clearness and freedom from meanness the merit 
of diction. 

Metaphors, foreign, and extended words, keep style 
from meanness. 
_ Expressions of the poets criticised. 

The great point is to employ metaphor well. 


Cuap. XXIII. 


Narrative (i.e. epic) poetry, like dramatic, should 
have a unity of its own. 
Homer judicious in not taking for his subject the 
history of the whole Trojan war, but in selecting 
one part and introducing episodes. 


Cuap. XXIV. 


Epic poetry has the same parts as tragedy, except 
music and scenery.” | 


* See above, chap. Vi, 


, δ iiss 


ὌΨ» 


Mi 5 


= 


«κῃ * 
2a ~ 
Se, 
- 
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The Iliad and Odyssey compared. 

The epic capable of greater extension than μαροῦγῃ, 
the heroic metre saat to epic. 

Homer has done well in not speaking in his own | 
person. ; 

The wonderful is suited to tragedy; the scl ᾿ 
bable to epic. . 

Precepts relating to poetic probability. 

The diction should be more laboured in the tamer 
parts of the poem. — 


Cte: bb a iy e 


How to solve objections of critics. 

Error is twofold, accidental and essential. 

The poet must not invent things impossible in 
fact. 

Some objections removed by looking closely into 
the diction, metaphors, accent, punctuation, &c. 


| Cuap. XXVI. 

It is said that epic is superior to tragic repre- 
sentation. 

This accusation, however, relates less to the poet 
than to the actor. a 

Tragedy is superior to epic poetry in many ways, 
especially in the following points : — cae 

1. It has every element which epic has, and others 
besides, while the converse is not true. 2. It has 
more perfect and concentrated unity. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


RHYTHM. --- QUANTITY. — TRAGIC VERSE. — TRAGIC DIA=- 
LECT AND PHRASEOLOGY. 


Il. RHYTHM. 


1. Rhythm is the regular succession of parts of 
time; and these are technically called Times. 

2. A stronger Time is called Arsis (raising), a 
weaker Time Thesis (lowering). 

3. A syllable in Arsis is said to have upon it an 
Ictus or stress of pronunciation, which may be 
marked thus, 


Of man’s first disobédience and the fruit. 


4, Rhythms which begin with Arsis are said to 
be in a descending scale: as, 


Riin seize thee, ruthless king. 
ταῦ τα pot διπλῆ μερίμν ἄφραστος ἔστιν ἐν φρενί. 
5. Rhythms which begin with Thesis are said to 
be in an ascending scale: as, 
The carfew {6115 the knéll of parting day. 
φ ’ AN fa al Vi / , , , 
ἥκω νεκρῶν κευθμῶ να καὶ σκότου' πύλας". 


* The contents of this Chapter are derived, with a few alterations, 
from the Preface to Dr. Kennedy’s Selection from the Greek Verses 
of Shrewsbury School. 
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II. QUANTITY. ῃ 
1. A short syllable (~) is considered as equal ta 
one Time. a 
2. A long syllable (-) = ὦ.) = two Times. 
The rules of the quantity of syllables in Greek 
must be learnt from Prosody. Much assistance is 
afforded in Greek, as compared with Latin, by the 
existence of long and short vowels. 
᾿ | 
| Ii. Fret. | , 
1. Certain limited successions of syllables in 
Arsis and Thesis are called Feet. Feet contain 
from two to four syllables. The foot of two 
Times (vv) is called a Pyrrhic. ! 
| 2. The Feet with which we are more especially 
a concerned, are those of three and four Times, which 
| i are, | : 
(a) Of three Times Iambus~ ~- 
ἐν το τ 
Tribrach ve 


ὶ i | (6) Of four Times Spondee -- 

ἡ Dactyl  -~w 
Ϊ Απαροϑῦ υν-- oe 
q The following foot of five Times, (-v-) is called a 
᾿΄ Cretic. 


IV. Iampic RuytTuHo. 


1, The Iambic is an ascending Rhythm, and the 
converse of the Trochaic, which is descending. 
2. Iambic (and Trochaic) Rhythms may be mea- 
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sured either by single Feet, or by Δυποδίαι, Dipo- 
dies (Double-feet). Hach δυποδία is called a Metre 
(μέτρον). 

3. A poetical Rhythm is called a Verse. 

4, A Verse of — 


2 Feet or 1 Metre, is called a Monometer. 
4 ,, or2 Metres, ,,  Dimeter. 
fe Oriol! ,, 9. ernie rer: 
See OF 4... 9.  Letrameter. 


Note. —1. An Acatalectic Rhythm is one which 
has its Metres complete in their number of syllables. 
2. A Catalectic Rhythm wants one syllable to com- 
plete its Metres. 3. A Brachycatalectic Rhythm 
wants two syllables to complete its Metres. 4. An 
Hypercatalectic Rhythm has one syllable beyond its 
complete Metres. 


VY. Tragic JAmMBic VERSE. 


1. The Verse chiefly used in the Dialogue of 
Greek Tragedy, as measured by Metres, is called 
Tragic lambic ‘Trimeter Acatalectic: — or, as 
measured by Feet, Iambic Senarius, having three 
perfect metres, or six feet. 

2. In its pure form it consists of six Tambi: — 


6 παϊσὶ κλεινὸς Οἰδιὑποῦς | κἄλοῦ!μέ vos.| 
(Ν. Β. The last syllable of the verse is always 
regarded as long.) : 
3. But, in order to give more strength, weight, 


and variety to the Rhythm, the Tragic poets ad- 
Ἁ 


Ee ee eee eo terry 
ete ee 
ee 
ee ὙἜΌΝΝ 


AOD TNT 


on 
ΥΩ 
ey ine eT 
ee ROE 
nD 
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mitted a long instead of a short syllable in the first 

syllable of bach Metre; in other words, a Spondes 
may be substituted for an Iambus in the Ist, 3rd, _ 
and 5th Feet: as, 


GAN ἀσ᾿ φᾶλειᾷ TVS” ἄνορθῶσον' πόλιν. 


4, The Iambus (--) may be resolved in any place — 
except the last Foot, into a Tribrach (συν), but care 
must be taken not to make the Verse weak or 
inharmonious by admitting too large a number of 
short syllables. Examples: 


Niweval δὲ Nav|rNéet'ov Ex\rAjpev' πλᾶτῃ. 
o yap' waxapilos κοῦκ' ὄνειδιζω! Tvyas.| 
ὧς μέξν' NEyoulctv oti! Péots| ἐχθισ' τὸς ὧν. 
mpos otx'ov εὐ]θυνον' τᾶς ἑνᾶ λϊᾶν' πλᾶτην.[ ἢ 
τοιαῦτ )]τᾶ μὲν | Tad’ ἐσ τίν au|porepa' μένειν.] 
Note —1. The Tribrach in the 5th is) is not 
very frequent. 
2. Not more than one, or at most two Tribrachs 
should be admitted into the same verse. 


5. The Spondee (--) in the 1st and 3rd Feet 
may be resolved into a Dactyl (--v): as, 


azpi' πόταταϊ Kat! tive | ταὐτην' Oinny.| 
᾿οὕτος' hurev|et ΠΠελδ' πᾶ τοῦ | δ᾽ “Arpevs' Edi,| 


6. The Spondee in the 1st Foot may be resolved 
into an Anapest (v»-): as, 


ἵκέτεῦ ὅμεν | σὲ πᾶγ' τὲς οἱδὲ προσ τρόποι. ] 


Ἱ; 
f 
ἑ 
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ἢ, When a Proper Name occurs which could not 
otherwise find a place in the Verse, an Anapest is 
allowed in any Foot excepting the last : as, 


Mévina'ds ἀγα! γῶν Ep'uiovny | Sraptys' ἄπο. 


VI. CASURA. 
1. By Cesura in Verse we understand the pause 
‘occasioned by the close of a Word before the close 


of a Foot. 
_ Note. —1. The pause occasioned by the close 


of a Word and Foot at the same time is called. 


Dieresis. 
2. Hence in Iambic Verse, a Cesura can only 


occur after a syllable in Thesis. 
3. There are two principal τ of the Iambic 


ἕ 

᾿ 

‘Trimeter: VIZ, 

/ (a) The Penthemimeral, after the Thesis of the 


τὰ Foot: as, 
| ὦ τέκνα Κάδμου | τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφή. 
(b) The Hephthemimeral, after the Thesis of the 
4th Foot: as, 


ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν || ἐξεστεμμένοι. 


ree 


Note. — Elision after the Thesis does not destroy 
the Cesura. 

4, One or other of these Cesuras is considered 

generally essential to the perfection of the Tragic 


_Senarius. Verses without Cesura sometimes occur , 
L 2 | 
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and may be justified by various reasons; but they — 
should be avoided by a young composer. 

5. The Cesura may, however, be sometimes neg- 
lected without inelegance in cases where before the © 
Thesis of the 4th Foot a syllable is elided, which, 
had it not been elided, would itself have formed that — 
Thesis. This is called Quasi-cesura ; as, 


« / / 3 ἜΡΟΝ 4 
ᾧ στέμματα Envac’ || ἐπέκλωσεν θεά. 


Ϊ Note. — The 3rd and 4th Feet are never united — 
᾿ in one word by the Tragic Poets. | 
6. If there be a nee after the Thesis of the | 
5th Foot, or in other words, if the verse end with a 
Cretic, the Tragic Poets avoid a Spondee in that 
place. Hence such rhythms as the following must 
be avoided : — : 


ὡς δὴ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ καρδίαν. 


νιὸς τ.» 


. To the foregoing Rule there are two principal 
Boater: V1Z., 
(a) When the Thesis of the 5th Foot is formed 
by a monosyllable capable of beginning a sentence ; 
(5) When the Arsis of the 5th Foot is formed by 
a monosyllable incapable of beginning a sentence. 
Hence the following rhythms are admissible: 


) (a) οὐκ οὐδὲν ὑ ὑγιὲς ἔτι λέγω τῶν ὀργίων. 


κάλλιστον ἦμαρ εἰσιδεῖν ἐκ χείματος. 


* This is generally known as “ Porson’s Pause :” the reader will 
do well to consult the canons which he has laid down upon the 
subject, in his Preface to the Hecuba. 


.-- 000 cnet 
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| | | πεισόμεθ᾽ ὅταν δὲ μὴ καλῶς οὐ πείσομαι, 
μητροκτονοῦντας κυρία δ᾽ ἥδ᾽ ἡμέρα. 

ι (Ὁ) ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα παῖδες ὑμεῖς μὲν βάθρων. 

| -οἷόν τέ μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστὶ, θνητοῖς γὰρ γέρα. 

ΐ εἰ μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν τότε. 

: πῶς dns TW εἶπας μῦθον αὖθίς μοι φράσον. 
Note. — Although we do not treat in this place 

᾿ of Trochaic Bly thins, it may be noticed that, if we 
_ prefix a Cretic or its equivalent to the tragic Senarius, 

. there results the Trochaic Verse used in Tragedy, 

viz. Tetrameter Catalectic; as, 


δεῦρο δὴ | os μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν; τς ὡς καλῶς λέγω. 
τὸν ‘EnXevns | τίσαντας ὄλεθρον ἥντιν᾽ ἥρπασεν Ἰ]άρι5. 


ἀν wT ᾿ πη 
Moore 
Sel us a 


VII. Scuoeme or Tracic JAmpic TRIMETER 
ACATALECTIC, MEASURED BY METRES AND 


ἘΈΒΥ. 


Metre Ist. 


Foot Ist.| 2nd. 


etc | ee ef ee ef ee | 888 ῸῸΘ6 


Hephthem. Cesura......... 


L 3 
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VIII. Rures For THRE MANAGEMENT OF 
RHYTHM. | 

Avoid (vv) after (συν) or (--v). 

Avoid more than two Feet of three syllables in 
the same Verse. 

Avoid the frequency of Feet of three syllables in 
consecutive Verses. 

Avoid generally a Dizresis* with stop after the 
3rd Foot. | 

Use sparingly a pas with stop after the 2nd 
Foot. 

Use sparingly a Dieresis with sR after the bth | 
Foot. 

Avoid generally a Cesura with stop after the 
Thesis of the 5th Foot. 


IX. ῬΕΙΝΟΙΡΑΙ, Ruues or T'rRacic PROSODY. | 


1. The Tonic ὁ may be added to Datives Plural in 
ors and ats, as λόγοισι. 

2. The v ἐφελκυστικόν may be added before con- 
sonants as well as before vowels, for the sake of 
metre, as εἶπεν τάδε. 

3. Hiatus of vowels is not allowable, excepting 
(sometimes) in the words εὖ and τί, as εὖ ἴσθι, Te 
οὗν. | 

4, Elision of diphthongs does not take place, but — 
only that of short vowels. Except οἵμ᾽ ὡς for 
οἴμοι WS. 


* See above, vi. 1. note, 
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Obs. 1. Final ὁ of the Dative Case is not elided; 
nor of Ti, ὅτι, περι. 

Obs. 2. The article is never ἘΠΕῚ but under- 
goes Crasis, as τάθλα. 

5. Prodelission (the elision or aborption of a 
short vowel beginning a word, after a long vowel or 
diphthong ending the word before it) is frequent in 
‘Tragedy, as μὴ ᾿ξ for μὴ ἐξ --- μολῶ ’yo for μολῶ 
ἐγώ --- οἵου ᾽τράφης for οἵου ἐτράφη- --- μου ᾿φέλῃς for 
μου ἀφέλῃς --- τύχη ᾿γαθῇ for τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ, &c. &e. 
The limits which separate Prodelision from Crasis 
are not very accurately definable. 

6. Crasis is the coalition of two words into one, 
when the former ends and the latter begins with a 
vowel or diphthong. 

The general laws of Crasis are, with some excep- 
tions, the same as those of contraction given in Greek 
Grammars. 

7. The principal Crases of Greek Tragedy are as 
follows : — 

(a) Crasis of the Article, 

o and a into @, as ὁ ἀνήρ = ἁνήρ, TO ἄλλο = τἄλλο. 

o and ε into ov, as ὁ ἐπιβουλεύων = οὑπιβουλεύων, TO 
ἐγκώμιον = τοὐγκώμιον. 

o and ἡ into 7, as τὸ ἡμέτερον = θἡμέτερον. 

o and 4 into οἱ; a8 τὸ ἱμάτιον = θοΐμάτιον. 

o and o into ov, as τὸ ὄνοωα = τοὔνοωα. 

ο and au into a or a, as τὸ αἷμα = θαΐμα, τὸ αἴτιον = 
TATLOV. 

o and av into av, a8 ὁ αὐτός = avTOS, TO αὐτό = 
ταὐτό. 

1, 4 


o and ov into @, as ὁ οἰζυρός = wbupos. 
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ἢ and a into a, as ἡ ἀρετή = ἁρετή, TH ἀρετῇ = 


τἀρετῇ. 
ῃ and ¢ into 7, as ἡ ευσέβεια = ἡυσέβεια, τῇ ἐμῇ = 
τῇ μῇ. 


ov and a into a, as τοῦ ἀνδρός = τἀνδρός, τοῦ αὐτοῦ = 
. ταὐτοῦ. 

ov and ε or o into ov, as τοῦ ἐμοῦ = τοὐμοῦ, τοῦ 
ὀνείδους = Touveidous. | 

ov and 7 into ἡ, as τοῦ ἡλίου = θἡλίου. 

ov and ov into ov, as τοῦ οὐρανοῦ = τοὐρανοῦ. 

ω and a into a, as ὦ ἄναξ = ὦναξ. } 

@ and a into a, as τῷ ἄνακτι = TAVAKTL, τῷ αὐτῷ = 


ταὐτῷ. 

ὦ and ε or o into ὠ, as τῷ ἐμῷ = τὠμῷ, τῷ ὀνείρῳ = 
τὠνείρῳ. 

ω and ¢ into ῳ, as τῷ ἱματίῳ = θὡματίῳ. 


at or ot and a into a, as οἱ ave = ἅνδρες, ai ἀρεταί 
= ἁρεταΐ, οἱ αὐτοί = avToL. 

. ΞΘ / e Soe ee 
ov and ε into ov, as of ἐμοί = οὑμοί, 6 ἐν = οὗν. 

᾿ pee) / e it 
αι and ε into αὐ, as αἱ ἐκκλησίαι = αἱκκλησίαι. 

a and a, ε, or au into a, as τὰ ἄλλα = τἄλλα, TA 

΄ ’ 
αὐτά = ταὐτά, τὰ ἐκ = τάκ, τὰ αἰσχρά = 
τάσχρά. 

a and ο, w, οἱ, or ov into w, as τὰ ὅπλα = θὥπλα, τὰ 
7 57 \ >] vA 93 / \ > / 
ὦνια = τὠνια, τὰ οἰξυρά = τωζυρά, τὰ οὐράνια 

= τὠράνια. 
Obs. The Crasis of the Article with τοι is 
peculiar: — 
Sing. ἅτερος, ἁτέρα, θἅτερον, θ͵ἁτέρου, θ͵ἁτέρῳ. 

Con i Ἢ 
θἁτέρᾳ. Plur. ἅτεροι, ἅτεραι, θὥτερα. 
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(6) Crasis of cai: — 

Before a, at, av, εἰ; εὖ, t, ἢ; Ol, OV, υ, @, the crasis 
of καί is formed by striking out a, as κἀγαθός, 
καἰσχύνη, καὐτός, KEis, κεὐθύς, χίλεως, YI), KOl, κοὐ, 
χὑπέρ, χῴτινι. But καὶ εἶτα = Kara. 
καὶ and ε into xa (or ya), as καὶ ἔτι = κἄτι, καὶ 

ἕτερος = χἅτεροσ. 
καὶ and ο into κω (or yw), as καὶ ὀξύ = κὠξύ, καὶ ὅσα 
= γῶσα. 

Γ (ὦ The few instances of Crasis which occur 
in other words besides the above, follow for the most 
part the rules already given: as, 
ἐγὼ οἶδα = ἐγῷδα, τοι ἄρα = τἄρα; τοι ἂν = TAV, μοι 

ἐστί -- μοὐστί. 

7. Synecphonesis (or the metrical coalition of two 
syllables in different words without a formal crasis) 
sometimes occursin Tragedy. The principal instances 


oN oN VATION ia Zoos 
Ἃ 3 \ 3 9 \ 3 \ δέ 9° ὖΝ 9 
are, ἢ OU, μὴ οὐ, ETTEL OV, μὴ ELOEVAly ἔγω OU, 


Bye) elt Here the beginner should adopt only such 
examples as rest. on positive authority, and venture 
but rarely on analogies of his own drawing. 

8. Synizesis (or the metrical coalition of two syl- 
lables in the same word without a formal contraction) 


sometimes occurs: for instance 
ins ae ἜΣ tas AS 
εω, AS πόλεως, ᾿Αμφιάρεως-, vou: as δυοῖν. 


But the most frequent example is the word θεός, 
which may be used as a monosyllable in any of its 
cases. 

9. A short vowel becomes long before — 
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(a) a double consonant ; 
(ὁ) two mute consonants ; usta 
(c) two liquid consonants; ἫΝ 
(d) Bu, By, γμ; γν, Ov; ϑ 
(6) o combined with any other consonant. 
10. A short vowel is common before 
BA, Bp, yA, yp, ὃμ, Op, Or, Ou, Ov, Op, Kr, κμ, KV, 
Kp, TA, Th, TV, TP, τὰ, Thy TV, TP, PA, Pps PV; 
gdp. But a short vowel at the end of a word is 
seldom made long before any of these positions ex- 


cepting AA, yA, and fp. 
11. A short vowel in Arsis at the end of a word 


may be lenethened by an initial p: as, 
εἰς | ἐμὲ | ῥέπον. 


12. Το interjections φεῦ. alias and εἶεν. sometimes 
J 9 ¢ ἢ 


occur extra metrum. 
13. Πτόλις may be used for πόλις to lengthen a a 


preceding short vowel. 
14, I is common in λίαν, ἰάομαι, ἰατρόΞ, pris, 


long in ὄφις, ὄφιν, κόνις. κόνιν. 
15. Oc is common in ποιέω, τοιόσδε, τοιοῦτος, oios. 


16. The final a may be lengthened in accus. he 


ia in evs, as βασιλέα. | 
“Hyiv, ὑμῖν, may shorten thes by being written 


as aa instead of perispomenon, as ἡμὶν, ὑμίν. 


X. DiIALEcT AND PHRASEOLOGY. 
1. The Tragic dialogue exhibits a measured and 
severe dignity of style, equally removed from the 
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colloquial looseness of Comedy and the daring ex- 
cursiveness of Lyric poetry. Among many features 
common to a good prose style, it also contains 
numerous forms and phrases of a purely poetic 
character. 

2. The Dialect is the Middle Attic, like that of 
Thucydides. The Augment must therefore be always 
kept, the forms in oc preferred to those in tr, and 
the contracted forms only, with few exceptions, must 
be used. 

3. Nevertheless some Ionic or Epic forms are used 
in Tragedy, as ξεῖνος, μοῦνος, αἰεί, Θρῇκες, μέσσος, 
on, ἔρος, οὔνομα, γούνατα, δουρί, πολλὸς, εἱχίσσω, 
εἵνεκα, οὕνεκα, the uncontracted forms νόος, ῥέεθρον. 
evpoos, and the gen. cos for ews, as πόλεος. 

4. And some Doric forms: as ᾿Αθάνα, dapos, ἕκατι, 
Kuvayos, ποδαγός, λοχαγός, ὁπαδός, Kapavov, ἄραρε, 
γάμορος, γάποτος. Also the Holic forms πεδάρσιος, 
πεδάορος, πεδαίχμιος, μάᾶσσων. 

5. Note the following forms, as belonging to 
Tragedy : — 

(a) ews for aos, as λεώς for λαός, νεώς for ναός, 
ἵλεως for ἵλαος, Μενέλεως for Μενέλαος. 

(Ὁ) Nats. Gen. ναός, νηός, or νεώς. Dat. vai or 
νηί. Acc. ναῦν, νῆα or νέα. Plur. Nom. 
νᾶες, νῆες, or ναῦς. Gen. ναῶν, νηῶν or νεῶν. 
Dat. ναυσί, Acc. νῆας, νέας. or vais. 

(6) κάρα. Gen. κρατός. Dat. κρατἔί. Acc. τὸ 
or τὸν κρᾶτα; or τὸ κάρα. Plur. Nom. κάρα. 
Gen. κρατῶν. Acc. κάρα or xpatas. 

(4) γόνυ. Gen. γόνατος. Plur. Nom. γόνατα 
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and γούνατα. Gen. γονάτων, γουνάτων, and 
γούνων. * 

(e) ᾿Απόλλων. Acc. ᾿Αἀπόλλωνα and ᾿Λπόλλω., 

(f) "Ἄρης. Gen. “Apeos. Dat. "Ἄρει. Ace. 
“Apnv and” Apn. | 

(g) δόρυ. Gen. δορός. Dat. δορί, Ion. δουρί. 

(h) χείρ. Gen. χειρός or χερός, &c. 

(ὃ vw, ode, him, her, or them; κεῖνος for ἐκεῖ- 
vos; σέθεν for σοῦ; ὅτου, ὅτῳ, dros for 
οὗτινος, ᾧτινι, OLSTLOL. 

(Α) e for 7 in the 2nd Persons Sing. Pres. and 
Fut. Mid. and Pass. —as Θούλει for βούλη, 
ὄψει for ὄψῃ. 

(ἢ ἦσθα for ἧς, from εἰμί. 

(m) -όντων for -έτωσαν, in 3rd Pers. Plur. Im- 
perat. Pres. Act.; -σθων for -σθωσαν in 3rd 
Pers. Plur. Imper. Pres. Mid. and Pass. — 
as γελώντων for γελάτωσαν, ἀφαιρείσθων for 
ἀφαιρείσθωσαν. 

(n) ἔοικα, Plur. ἔουγμεν, εἴξασι. 

(0) οἶδα, oidas, and οἶσθα, οἶδε, ἴστον, ἴσμεν, 
ἴστε, ἴσασι.----ἴσθι, εἰδείην, εἰδῶ, εἰδέναι, εἰδώς. 
- ἤδη οὐ ἤδειν, ἤδεις or ἤδησθα, ἤδει OY 
ἤδειν, ἦστον, ἤστην, ἤδειμεν OL ἦσμεν, ἦστε, 
ἤδεσαν or ἦσαν. Fut. εἴσομαι. 

(p) Attic Futures in ὦ contracted from “dow, 
gow, oow (if the antepenultima is also short) 
as σχεδῶ (σχεδᾷς, σχεδᾷ, &c.) καλῶ (καλεῖς, 
καλεῖ), ὀμῶ (ὀμοῦμαι). And in ὠῶ from 
Futures in iow, as οἰκτιῶ, εἴς, εἴ, &c. 

(q) ξύν for σύν, és for eis, ἔσω for εἴσω, ἐνὶ for 
ἐν, διαί, ὑπαί for διά, ὑπό. 
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(r) εὐθύς and εὐθύ, μέχρις and μέχρι, ἄχρις and 
ἄχρι, αὖθις and αὖτις. 
6. The Rules of Attic Syntax are given in the 
Greek Grammars. The following constructions 
should be noted as peculiarly Tragic: — 


(a) GENITIVE.—1. With ἕνεκα understood, as τά- 
Aawa τῆσδε συμφορᾶς. 
2. After adverbs, as ποῦ γῆς: ποῖ γνώμης: 
οὕτω θράσους. 
3. After verbs of obtaining, as τυγχάνω, κυρῶ. 
ἀντάω. ἀκούω, κλύω. 
Obs. But if a thing and person are expressed, 
then accusative of thing and genitive of 
person. 


(2) AccUSATIVE.— 1. Cognate, as εὕδειν ὕπνον, 
κάμπτειν EOpas. 


2. In apposition to sentence, as — 


Υ͂ ς A A 3 \ / 3 Lé 
ἔθυσεν αὑτοῦ παῖδα, ἐπῳδὸν Θρῃκίων ἀημάτων. 
[7 
A \ A f 
KTEVO) σε, ποινὰς τοῦ πατρός. 


(6) ΘἜΚΡΕΒ.--- Α female speaking of herself in 
the Plural Number uses the Masculine 
Gender, as 


πάτερ φρονούντως πρὸς φρονοῦντας éevveTrets. 


(4) ADJECTIVES.—1. Often used adverbially. 
Verbals in téos and tos very frequently. 

2. Compounded with a privative govern a 

genitive, as ἄλυπος ἄτης, ἄψαυστος ἔγχου, 

and are used by Oxymoron with the sub- 


myo . «< as = 
Ἐπ wre >} - 


~ 
~ 


- 


ΣΎ, 
- 


ᾶ, = al ee 
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stantives from which they are derived, to 
reverse the idea which would otherwise 
be suggested, as Bios ἀβίωτος, ὑμέναιος 
ἀνυμέναιος, μοῦσα ἄμουσος. 

3. Limita substantive used metaphorically, as— 


QisTos, πτηνὸς κύων. 


4, Are used proleptically (= ὥστε εἶναι) as — 
εὔφημον, ὦ τάλαινα, κοίμησον στόμα. 


5. With Article, for a Substantive, as τὸ συνετόν 
for σύνεσις, TO σῶφρον for σωφροσύνη. 

6. Superlative doubled, as πρώτιστος, ἔσχατ᾽ 
ἐσχάτων --- πλεῖστον ἔχθιστος. 


A PRONOUNS. — ) 
ὅδε for adverb; ὅδ᾽ εἰμί, ‘here I am.’ ἀνὴρ 
ὅδε, “1. 

2. ‘Tus some one, = many aone, some person or 
thing of importance, some considerable 
part. 

3. Αὐτὸς ae, oo. in juxta-position, 

4, Oios or οἷός τε = τοιοῦτος ὥστε ‘able to.’ 

5. Μὴ πρός σε θεῶν understanding λίσσομαι. 

6. μὴ σύγε, understanding an Imperative Mood. 

7. Ταῦτα, ‘in this way. καὶ ταῦτα, ‘and 
that too.’ 

(f) VEerB.— wo 

1. Verb of sense governing object of another 
sense, as «τύπον δέδορκα. 

. Middle Future in Passive Sense, as ed : 
τιμήσεται. 
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3. Imperative and Interrogative combined : οὖσθ᾽ 
ὃ δρᾶσον; οἷσθ᾽ ὥς ποίησον: 

4, Infinitive, in prayers to deities, with ellipse 

of εὔχομαι, as, θεοὶ πολῖται μή με δουλείας 
᾿ τυχεῖν. 

5. Infinitive after adjectives, as καλὸς ἐδεῖν. 

6. Infinitive with τὸ for ὥστε. 

7. Infinitive used elliptically after os, ὥσπερ; as 
ὡς ἐπεικάσαι ---- ὥσπερ εἰκάσαι. 

8. Participle for Infinitive after οἶδα, δείκνυμι, 
φαίνομαι, and other verbs, as ὧν δείξω 
φίλος. 

9. Participle in periphrasis with τυγχάνω. κυρέω. 

10. Aorist Participle with ἔχω for Perfect, as 
πτήξας ἔχω. 

ll. ἐπήνεσα, ἔδεισα, ἔκλαυσα, ἀπέπτυσα, οἶδα, 
ἔγνωκα; δέδορκα, πέφυκα, used in a Present 
signification. 

12. Participles absolute, as in the following 
phrases : — 
ὡς οὐκέτ᾽ ὄντων σῶν τέκνων φρόντιζε δή. 
ὡς τοίνυν ὄντων τῶνδε σοὶ μαθεῖν πάρα. 


(5) PREPOSITIONS. — 
Note the following ua τς ἀμφὶ τάρβει, 
περὶ φόβῳ, ‘in terror :᾽ --- ἀνθ᾽ ὧν, © where- 
fore;’—os ἀπ᾿ ὀμμάτων, ‘as far as sight can 
judge ; ’—0: αἰῶνος, ‘for ever ;’—dva τάχους, 
‘quickly ;’ — dua σπουδῆς, “ zealously, 
eagerly ; ’—62 ὀργῆς, ‘ angrily ;᾽.--διὰ τέλους, 
‘finally ;’— δὲ ἔχθρας ἰέναι Twi, 6 to quarrel 
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with any one;’— διὰ δίκης ἰέναι τινί, “ to 
go to law with any one,’ &c. &c.;— eis 
χεῖρας ἐλθεῖν τινί, ‘to come to blows;’ es 
Katpov, sis δέον, ‘in needful time;’— és 
ἅπαξ * once for all, -- ἐξ ἀέλπττων, * unex- 
pectedly ; ’— ἐκ τῶνδε, ‘ under these circum- 
stances ; ’—2& ov, ‘from the time when ; -- 
ἐξ ἴσου, “ equally ;’— ἐκ Bias, ‘ violently ;’ 
— ἐκ dsfias, ‘on the right hand;’— ἐξ 
ἀπόπτου, ‘at an invisible distance ;’—Tuddos 
ἐκ δεδορκότος, “ blind, after having had eye- 
sight,’ &c. &c.;—év δέοντι, ἐς δέον, Sat a 
needful moment;’— év ὑμῖν, ‘in your 
power ; ’—év τάχει; ‘ speedily ; ’— év ὄμμασι, 
‘before your eyes ;’—év δεινῷ, “ at a fearful 
moment ; ’— ἐν (adverbial) δέ, ‘and among 
them;’— ἐπὶ ξυροῦ τύχης, ἐπὶ σμικρᾶς 
ῥοπῆς. “ἴῃ imminent hazard :΄ --- ἐπ᾽ ἐξειρ- 
γωσμένοις, ‘ when the deed is done; ’ --- ἐπ᾽ 
ἀργύρῳ, ἐπὶ κέρδεσι, ‘for a bribe;’ — ἐφ᾽ 
ὑμῖν, “ἴῃ your power ;’— ἐπ᾽ οἴκου, “ home- 
ward ;’ — τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ, “ as far as in me lies; 

—xat pap, ‘daily ;’— κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον, 
“ ‘suitably to a τη8ῃ :᾿--- παρ᾽ ἐλπίδα, παρὰ 
λόγον, ‘contrary to expectation ;’— παρ᾽ 
οὐδέν, “οὗ no account:’— πρὸς θεῶν, “ἴῃ 


ADA ay 


ae 


heaven’s name; ’— πρὸς Tovtous, “ moreover; 
-- πρὸς ταῦτα, * wherefore ;’ — πρὸς ὀργήν, 
‘angrily ;᾽ -- πρὸς ἡδονήν, ‘agreeably ;’ — 
πρὸς βίαν, “ forcibly :᾿ --- παρόν, “ when it is 
‘In one’s power ;’— χρέων, “ when one ought.’ 


ΕΝ 


— ss —* 


a — 
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* (h) The use of Conjunctions and other Particles 
forms too large a subject to be here introduced, but 
should be carefully noted and imitated by the be- 
ginner, with the aid of the “ Indices in Tragicos 
Grecos.” He will find that very few sentences in 
Tragedy begin without some connecting particle or 
particles ; and by diligent observation he will discover 
the shades of meaning in which they are severally 
used, and learn where and how to introduce them in 
his own compositions. 


XI. The following Figures oF SPEECH are in 
frequent use : — 


1. PLEONASM. — αὖθις αὖ ---- αὖθις ad πάλιν — 
ἑκόντες οὐκ ἄκοντες --- γνωτὰ κοὐκ ἄγνωτα 
— év ὀφθαλμοῖς ὁρῶν, ὅτο. 

2, Exiipsis. — Πάρις γὰρ οὔτε συντελὴς πόλις 
--- πατρός τε κἀπὸ μητρός. 

3. PERIPHRASIS.—a. Verb with Object instead 
of a bare Verb, as μνήμην ἔχειν for μεμνῆ- 
σθαι, σπουδὴν θέσθαι for σπεύδειν, μάχην 
ποιεῖσθαι for μάχεσθαι, &c. χα. 

ὁ. Substantives: as θρήνων ὀδυρμοί--- ἡλίου 
κύκλοο ---- γῆς πέδον ---οὐρανοῦ ἀναπτυχαί---- 
τευχέων περυπτυχαί ---- πύργων στεφάνωμα 
—@ κλεινὸν αὐτάδελφον ᾿Ισμήνης κάρα --- 
᾿Ασιατίδος γῆς σχῆμα --- πρόσωπον εὐγενὲς 

τέκνων ---- πατρὸς κάρα --- τὸ μητρὸς ὄνομα 
— ξύναιμον ὄμμα ---- συὸς μέγιστον χρῆμα, 
&e. &e. 
M 


4, EPEXEGEsIS, ANACOLUTHON, ATTRACTION, 7 
HEnpiapys, ZEUGMA, are also very fre- ἢ ἃ 
quently used. The student should note — 
examples of these in the course of his own — 
reading, and arrange them in his note book — 
for use. Analogy may be studied, but it 


should be cautiously applied. 


XII. CHorus. — ᾿ 3 
(a) The Dialect employed in the Chorus by the 


Greek Tragedians is Doric.* | 
(ὁ) The Metres τι are various ; among 
them are the following: — 

1. Anapazstic.—(a) This originally consisted 
of nothing but Anapests (~~~); but gradu- 
ally the Spondee and Dactyl came to be 
admitted as its equivalents. (Ὁ) It generally 
occurs in systems, each verse consisting of 
four feet or two metres: as 


ἥκω || δολυχῆς || τέρμα κελεύθου || | 
διαμειϊψάμενος || πρὸς σὲ ἸἹΤροϊμηθεῦ || 


(c) Unlike other systems of verse, it avoids — 
Czsura as much as possible: each foot may — 
consist of a separate word : 7 
᾿ δεσμοῖς ἀλύτοις | ἀγρίοις | πελάσας | 


8 
(d) In this system, what is called Synapheia — 


ᾧ 
Ny 


* The reason for this dialect being used in the chorus may be — 
found above, Chap. 11. page 16. ΟΝ 


nc tlle ἀφ... 


δ... re τ «“ἀϑονασ.ᾳ«ὐθα 
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prevails throughout: in other words, the 
quantity of the last syllable in each line 15. 
affected by the word which commences the 
next; as the final ais long before oz in the 
following, — 


εἰς ἀρθ]μὸν ἐμοὶ || καὶ φιλόϊτητα | 
σπεύδων---- 


And again on the same principle, the final 
syllable is elided in the following, — 


πατρὸς ᾿ΩἸκεανοῦ || δερχθῆτ᾽ | éoideo® | 


OL) --- 
t 


(6) Each system (generally) ends with a verse 
shorter by one syllable, generally termed a 
Versus Paremiacus, from so frequently 

containing a παροιμία, proverb or moral 
sentiment. To this verse is frequently 
prefixed a monometer, as 


πρὶν ἂν ἐξ] ἀγρίων || δεσμῶν | χαλάσῃ || 
ποίνας | τε τίνειν || (Monometer.) 
τῆσδ᾽ ailKias || ἐθελήσῃ. ( Versus Paremiacus.) 


Obs. 1. A monometer may occur anywhere 
in the system. 

Obs. 2. The final syllable of the Versus 
Paremiacus is not subject to the above 
rule relating to Synapheia. 

Obs. 3. In the Anapestic system, an Ana- 
pest can never follow a Dactyl. 


mM 2 
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XIII. Trocwaic ΜΕΤΕΕΒ. 
The Trochaic metre of most frequent occurrence is 

the Tetrameter Catalectic. As has already been 

said, it may conveniently be considered as consisting 

of a Cretic, or its equivalent, prefixed to a Trimeter 

Tambic. | ; 
θασσὸν ἢ μ᾽ [ ἐχρῆν προβαίνειν, ἱκόμην δι’ ἄστεοε" 
ὥς viv ἵκε]τεύσω με σῶσαι" τό γε δίκαιον ὧδ᾽ ἔχει" 
ζδῖόν ἢ | κοινὸν πολίταις ἐπιφέρων ἔγκλημᾶ τι. 


Obs. 1. But this Trochaic Senarius admits no 
Anapest even in the first place, and it must have 
the Penthemimeral Casura. Indeed the break there 
is as decisive as if the verse were divided into two 
lines; so that not only a compound word cannot be 
broken, but not even an article or a preposition is 
suffered to terminate the fourth foot. Thus the 
following verse is incorrect : : 


A “4 A , > +f , 9 9 , 
ταῦτά μοι διπλῆ μέριμν᾽ a  φραστός ἐστιν ἐν φρεσί: 
For which we read, 
ταῦτά μοι μέριμν᾽ ἄφραστός | ἐστιν ἐν φρεσὶν διπλῆ." 


Obs. 2. The rule respecting the pause is also 
scrupulously observed: for instance in Kur. Hel. 
1648. Οἷπερ ἡ δίκη κελεύει μ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀφ]ίστασθ᾽ | 
ἐκποδών. (Porson reads ἀφίστασ᾽ .) 

* The following line of Sophocles Hermann considers to be 


excused by a change of person, the cesura being affected by the 
pause in the recitation (Phil. 1402. ): 


Ν. εἰ δοκεῖ, στείχωμεν. ᾧ. ὦ γενναῖον εἰρηκὼς Eros. 
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Obs. 3. Anapests are admissible only in the even 
places. | 
The following is a scale of this metre: * 


1. 2. 3. 4. oes 3) Ge ie 8. 


πὰ “ῳ -““. — JS —vV ““ω κῳῷῳ τς 
WY VuUY VWuY WYIW χω μι. VuYy 
% —_— -ὦ <= os --- 
vu wen vue 


As the Tragic Trimeter Iambic admits Anapests 
in proper names, so the Tragic Tetrameter Trochaic 
is supposed to admit Dactyls in similar circum- 
stances, and for the same reason, in every foot but 
the fourth and last. Only two instances, however, 
are to be found, viz. Eur. Iph. 882. and 1352. : 


εἰς ἄρ᾽ | Ἰφΐγείνειαν “EXévns νόστος av πεπρωμένος : 
πάντες “ἙΕλληνες" o τρατὸς δὲ ] Μυρμὶίδδήνων οὔτοι 
παρῆν. 


In the construction of Trochaics, if the first dipodia 
is contained in whole words, the second foot must be 
a Trochee: thus 


φανερὸς οὕτως | ἐξελεγχθεὶς δειλὸς ὡς εἴης φύσιν 


is an objectionable verse: so also in Eur. Iph. A. 
1340. For 


* «The later tragedy was negligent about rhythm in general 
and even admitted disyllabic words into a tribrach. Eur. Orest. 
736.: | 


3. εἴ 


χρόνιος" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως τάχιστα | κακὸς ἐφ)]ωράθη φίλοις, 


The more ancient did not indulge themselves in this licence, except 
in prepositions and certain other words closely connected, as — 
διὰ κακῶν͵---ὖ δὲ ta1do5e,”—Hermann on Metres, p. 27. 

; » 8 


VOMGL, 


we must read, 
τί δὲ, τέκνον, φεύγει» 5 ᾿Αχιλλέα, Ke Ts Ne 
There are other varieties of Trochaic verse ; 
1. Monom. Acat. or Basis Trochaies 
| | ἄστεϊνακτῦς. 
i Hypereat. or Penthem: 
τὶ wor ἄν στε νεῖθ. Hee. 183. : ψ 
2. Dim. Brachycat. or Ithyphallic : 
δακτύλοις ελίσσξ. Orest. 1431. δὲ" 
, Catal. or Hephthem. : | 4 
: τῶν ἄϊπορθη τῶν πῦϊΪλῖο. ae 4 
Eur. Hee. 894. τὴΣ 
(So in Horace: Non abr, eee aureliim. ) 
Dim. Hypercat. : 


ἄς ἔϊγῆμ᾽ ὅ || ro&c|ras Tlallpts. Orest. 1408... 


iti se as Pe ἍΜ ΠΌΤ Ως 
Perak Sale Neri f= 


nee 


wie or 


3. Trim. Brachycat. : ee 4 


a 


ὦ τέκνον, lacie τἀΪλαϊνᾶς || patpos. 


Hee. 688, ‘ 
Catal. : 


κἄτθαϊνεῖ, Kal|cés σ᾽ ἀϊποκτε!νεῖ molots. 


Οτορί, 1467. 
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Trim. Acatalect. :. 
εἴθ᾽ ἀϊελλαιἃ ταἀϊχύυῤῥω  στὸς πεϊλεϊᾶ. 
Soph. Cid. C. 1081. 
Kat καϊστγνη! τᾶν πῦϊκνοστι! κτῶν δ᾽παδόν. 
1092. 
Trim. Hypereat. : 
ἡλθὸνεῖς Sol|uous, tv’ | αὖθ᾽ él|kacTa cot λε[] γῶ. 


Eur. Or. 1397. 


Obs. Bentley (on Cic. Tuse. i. 12.) affirms that 
this metre is unknown to tragedy and comedy 
Gaisford thinks that the above are legitimate in- 
stances. 


XIV. Dactytic METRE. 


In Dactylic verse one foot constitutes a metre. 
1. Monom. Hypercat. : 
Οὐδύπο δα. 
2. Dim. Cat. on two syllables (called Adonic) : 
τοῖσδ᾽ opol|povov. Asch. Ag. 166. 
This verse concludes the Sapphic Stanza, as 
Risit Apollo. 
Dim. Acat. : 
tis δ᾽ ἐπὶ τυμβὶος : ov δεῖσ!ηνῦρὰ : 
τᾶνδε γὺὐ!ναϊκῶν. 
3. Trim. Catal. on one syllable : 
| "Αρτέμϊζδος τὲ Oz\|as. Hee. 462. 
τὰν Leos || audizi||po. 471. 
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As Hor. Od. iv. 7.: 
arbori|busque colmea. Ὁ 
Trim. Catal. on two syllables : 
πολλὰ γὰρ || ὥστ᾽ ἄκα!μᾶντὅς 
ῃ Νυτοῦ || 7 Βυρε] ἃ ris 
εὑρεΐ || κυμᾶτᾶ || ποντῷ. Soph. Trach. 110. 


oy ea. 
Ζευξομαϊ || apuari || πωλοῦς. Hee. 467. 
4. Tetram. Catal. on one syllable. 


@ πολυ] κλαῦτε dil|Aotot θὰ νῶν. 


/lisch. Pers. 680. 
ὧν Acat. with a Cretic at the end: 


inv ὄδῦ!νᾶς ἄδα!ῆς, ὕπνξ || δ᾽ ἄλγξῶν. Ὁ 
Soph. Phil. 826. 
This is admissible only in single verses. In a 
system of this kind the final syllable is not common: * 
σᾶ δ᾽ épis || ove Eps || ara dolly@ ovos 
Οὐδύπο δα δόμον || ὥλξσξ || KpavOets 
aipari || δεινῷ || ατμᾶτὶ || λῦγρῷ. | 
Eur. Pheen. 1510. ἐν 


Sometimes a verse of a different kind is subjoined — 
to a Dactylic system: — 
ἄφθιτον || ἀκαμὰ τᾶν απο] τρθετα, = κα 
λλομε! νῶν ἄρο! τρῶν ETOs || Ets ETOS, 
imme|@ velvet ποϊλευῶν. Soph. Antig. 338. 


* Εἰς above, Synapheia in Anapestic Verse. 
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_ The following is an instance of the Dactylic 
Tetrameter in Horace: 


Certus e|nim pro|misit Apollo. 
Tetram. Hypercat. : 


ovd ὑπὸ || παρθενϊ! ἂς τὸν ὕπο βλξεφὰροῖς. 


Eur. Phen. 1501. 
5. Pentam. Acat.: 


vacot θ᾽ || at κατὰ πρῶν᾿ ἄλϊ!ον περὶ κλῦστοι. 
βου, Pers. 883. 
6. Hexam. Acat. : 
πρὸς σὲ γε νετἀδός, || ὦ φίλδς, ὦ OoKi||woTaTos || 
Ἰπλλάδι, 


ἀντομαϊ, [[|[ἀμφὶπὶ!τνοῦσσὰ τὸ || σὸν γὸνῦ || καὶ 
χερᾶ || δειλαϊᾶν. Eur. Suppl. 277. 288. 
See Soph, El. 134. 150. 
μῆδε τὸ || wapOévillav arépov || ovpeillov τὲρᾶς | 
ελθεν. Eur. Pheen. 819. 
Obs. 1. The Dactylic Hexameter is the metre of 
Homer and the other epic poets: and being scarcely 
used in the dramatic writers, needs not explanation 
here. 
Obs. 2. The Greek Bleue Pentameter is similar 


to the Latin, but admits a trisyllable word at the 
end: as — 


θ Ἁ : 7 3 7 9 ’ 
υμον ἁποπνείοντ | ἄλκιμον EV KOVIN. 


Andr. 103. sqq. a 

7. Logawdic.—This appellation is given to verses. 
which commence with Dactyls and end in Trochees, 
and is given to them, as Hermann remarks, because 
they appear to hold a middle station between song 
and common speech. 


HATE πὰ]τρφὸν i||KotT’ es | ocxov.  Hec. 938. 
ExTori||os οὔϊθεϊς 6| wavrav. Soph. Cid. C. 
119. See Asch. Prom. 138. 157. 173. 198. 
ἡσθὰ i||Tarpilos dvcjai@v. 151. 
ὦ TONis, | ὦ yevella τὰἀΪλαϊνᾶ" | νῦν oe 
μοιρᾶ καἀθ]αμερὶ! ἃ POi|vet, φθὶ]νεῖ. 
Electr. 1413, 1414. 
— ENO ἐπὶ | κοῦρον =||uots φιϊλοισὶ]} πᾶντῶ. 
Eur. Or. 1293. 
Obs. 1. Spondees, instead of Dactyls, are not 
supposed to be admissible: otherwise we might 
refer to this description of verse, Hec. 900.,— . 


κῆλιδ᾽ | οὐκτρότα τᾶν Ké|yp@oat : 
and also 455. 463. 466. 475. 629. | 
The following verse, in which a Dactyl stands 


combined with three Trochees, frequently occurs in 
the tragedians: 


dnEiupov ἐρῶτός avOos. Alisch. Ag. 720... 


XV. Iontc a Μά οβε. (--.v) < 
An Ionic verse a majore admits a Trochaic Syzygy 
ἫΝ 


᾿ ΔΝ 
a”. AN 
toe 
ay ae 
Bets. ἡ 
apt he 
ah 
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Bpromiscuously with its proper foot; the second 
§ Peon in the first place; also a Molossus in the 

second place of a Trimeter whole or catalectic. 
§ Resolutions of the long syllable are allowed in all 
possible varieties. 


Monom. Hypercat. or Penthem. : 


πτῶωσσοῦσϊ pu||\yov. Hee. 1048. 


Dim. Brachycat. : 


Kat owppova || πῶλοῖς. Pheoen. 182. 


Ε΄ Catal, : 


ἢ Παλλᾶδὸς || ἔν πόλει. Hee. 465. 
~.  Ἀραϊ: 
| δαφνᾶ θ᾽ ζε!ροῦς ἄνεσχε. 458. 
»»" Ἡγρετχοαί.: 
νῦν δ᾽ οὔτὅς al|vettat στὕγε!ρῳ. 


Soph. Aj. 1232. 
Trim. Brachycat. : 


οἰκτρᾶν Piol|rav eyovcay || oixots. Hee. 456. 
χαῖρ᾽, evTvyi\|a δ᾽ αὑτὸς δ] μίλεῖο. Or. 348. 
Trim. Acat. : 
τᾶν οὔθ᾽ ὑπνῦς || alpst πῦθ᾽ ὃ || πᾶντογηρῶς. 
Soph. Ant. 614. 


But this may be Choriambic, according to Hermann. 
if the three remaining Pzons, or the second 
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Peon in any place but the first, or if an Tambid 
Syzygy or an Epitrite be found in the same verse 
with an Ionic foot, the verse is then termed Epionic. 


XVI. Ionic 4 MINoRE. (v--) ae 
An Ionic verse a minore admits an Lambie Syzygy 
promiscuously ; and begins sometimes with the third 
Peon; sometimes with a Molossus, which is ad- 
mitted in the odd places. Resolutions of the long 
syllable are also allowed. Bic 
Monom. Hypercat. or Penthem. : 
μξλξεᾶς μᾶ!τρός. Hee. 185. 
Dim. Catal. or Hephthem. : 
ἑλᾶτᾶς ἀκρ!δκόμοις. Pheen. 1531. 
bos ssp 
mapaxrivove || ἐπέκρανεν. Esch. Ag. 721. 
5 Jaypercatie 
δύεδιφρεῦ! σὲ Muprinor || ae Kur. Or. 984. 


Trim. Acat. : 
povad ατῶΐνα δίαξου!σα τὸν agi. 
Pheen. 1537. 


The choruses in the Bacche of Euripides are 


| or iially in this metre. κ' 
This metre is once used by Horace, in Od. in. 12, 


ἴω 


Miserarum ést, &c. 
An Epionic verse a minore is constituted by inter- 
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mixing with the Ionic foot a Trochaic Syzygy, an 
Epitrite, the second or fourth Peon, or the third 
Peon in any place but the first. 


XVII. CHortamBic METRE. 

A Choriambic verse sometimes begins with an 
Tambic Syzygy; as, 

πεφρικὰ τᾶν || ὥλξσϊοιϊκον. /Esch. S. c. Th. 717. 


and generally ends with one, either complete or 
Catalectic. It also sometimes ends with a Trochaic 


Syzygy : 
μῆνες ayn||pas ypove dulvactas. 
Soph. Ant. 608. 
avTooat||xrot Cavact 
Kat yOovia || κόνις win. Ausch. 8. c. Th. 733, 734.* 
- Monom. : 
ὦ pot eyo. Eur. Hee. 1039. 
af Hypercat. or Penthem. : 
TAVOE γύναι κῶν. ᾿ 1ρὅ8. 
Dim. Brachycat. : 
anos αὐ]γᾶζει. 634. 
5 Catal. or Hephthem. : 
πορθμὸν ἄτξ!ω Taras. 1088. 


* 'The verses corresponding to these in the antistrophe are— > 
παρβᾶσϊαν || wxvmoivov 


giava δ᾽ ες || Tpitoy weve, 


Dim. Acat. : ‘Si 
audi κλᾶδοις || efoueva. Pheen. 1582. 

1. “The Catalectic Dimeter, which consists of 
one Logacedic order, occurs sometimes among the 


dramatic poets, repeated in systems, resolutions 
being rarely admitted, as in Euripides, Bacch. 105. : 


ὦ Σεμέλας τροφοὶ Θῆ- 
βαι, στεφανοῦσθε κισσῷ. 
βρύετε, βρύετε χλοηρᾷ 
σμίλακι καλλικάρπῳ. 
“(So in Horace: Lydia dic | per omnés |.) 
« Systems of Acatalectic Dimeters are concluded 
with this verse. Adsch. 8. ὁ. Th. 924. 
“ δαϊόφρων, ov φιλογα- 
Ons, ἐτύμως δακρυχέων 
ἐκ φρενὸς, ἃ κλαιομένας 
μου μινύθει 
τοῖνδε δυοῖν AVAKTOW.” 
See Hermann on Metres: p. 91. 


Dim. Hypercat. | 
τᾶν 6 μέγὰς || μυθὸς ἄξξ)]εῖ. Soph. Aj. 226. 
2. Trim. Brachycat. : 
πολϊον apaves || αὐθερός εἰδ ὡλὸν. 
Eur. Ph. 1559. ΟΝ 
Acat, : 
γῦν τελέσαι || Tas περτθυ]μοῦς KaTapas. 


Aisch. 8. ὦ, Th. 721. 


39 
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. © The latter form only of tragedy appears to have 
used resolved feet, as Eur. Iph. A. 1036.: 
“Tis ap ὕμξνατος διὰ λωτοῦ Λίβυος 
peta Te hidoyol|pov κιθάρας." — Hermann. 
3. Letram. Catal. : 
& veoTas || “ot Pidov ἄχθος, To δὲ γὴ! ρᾶς atet. 

Herc. F. 639. 

*‘Choriambic verses are found beginning with an 

_ Anacrusis, 1. 6. a time or times extra metrum, and 


forming a kind of introduction or prelude to the 


syllables which the Ictus afterwards begins. sch. 
fe. Lh. 313.: 


um | ἀνδρὸς ᾿Αχαιοῦ θεόθεν 
περθομέναν ἀτίμως. 
Soph. Απίϊσ, 606.: 
τὰν | οὔθ᾽ ὕπνος αἱρεῖ ποθ᾽ ὁ παντογήρως-. 

4, A verse composed of an Amphibrachys and 

Choriambus is common. Asch. Ag. 725.: 
πομπᾷ Atos Eeviov. 

Obs. Horace has put a Trochaic Dipodia before 

Choriambi, and has chosen to make the last syllable 


of it always long, whereas it is probable that among 
the Greeks it was doubtful. Od. 1. 8.: 


Te déos olro, Sybarin cur properas amando. 


The most in use are Choriambics with a base, 
which the ignorance of ancient metricians ranked 


among Antispastic verses. The shortest of these 


2h ee 
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: 
sho 


verses has one Choriambus. sch. Suppl. 42.: 
νῦν ἐν | ποιονόμοι-. ΝΕ 


Next is {πὸ MHypercatalectic, which is called 
Pherecratean. J&sch. 8. c. Th. 282.: 


Tol μὲν | yap ποτὶ mup|yous. 
τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ | ἀμφιβόλοιψσιν 
ἰάπ]τουσι πολίταις 
χερμάδ᾽ | ὀκριόεσίσαν. 
(So Horace: Grato Pyrrha sub antro.) 
Then the Glyconic, which has a Logacedic order: 
Cui flavam religas comam. — 7 
See Soph. Ant. 100. 
Another kind has a Trochee or Spondee sub- 
joined to a Choriambus. Asch. Eum. 1038. : 


svpalusire δὲ χαϊρῖται. 


The most in use is the Hypercatalectic Dimeter. 
Soph. Aj. 628.: 


οὐδ᾽ οἰκτρᾶς γόον dp|y.Oos ἀηΪδοῦς. 
Sophocles has used the Brachycatalectic Trimeter 
in Antig. 951. : 


ἀλλ᾽ a | potpidia | Tis δύνασις | δεινά. ~ 


Choriambic systems, too, are found beginning 
with a base. Adsch. Suppl. 61.: 


δοξάσει τις axov|wv ὄπα Tas 
Τηρείας 

/ 3 a 9 
μήτιδος οἰκ]τρᾶς ἀλόχου : 
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where the Molossus in the proper name is to be 
remarked, to which a Choriambus answers in the 
Antistrophe. So alsoin Soph. El. 123. 139., where 
the last syllable of the Choriambus is resolved : 


Η͂ ΟΣ 9 ’ 3 ’ 
τἄκεις ὧδ᾽ ἀκόρετον | οἰμωγάν. 
ἀν- 
΄ of f (lie. a 
OTACELS οὔτε YOOLS, OUTE ALTALS. 
In the same play Molossi are made to answer to 
each other (472. 488.): 


3 \ ἍΤΚΛῸΝ 4 , 3 \ ’ 
εἰ μὴ | ᾿γὼ παράφρων | μάντις ἔφυν | καὶ γνώμα-. 
Ὁ \ V4 \ U4 e Aen 
ἥξει | καὶ πολύπους | Kal πολύχειρ | ἃ δεινοῖς. 


This is done (ib. v. 129. 145.) in verses also without 
a base: 
ὦ γενέθλα γενναίων. 
νήπιος ὃς τῶν οἰκτρῶς. 


. 


Sophocles has used the Trimeter Hypercatalectic 
(Phil. 681.): 


ἄλλον |S οὔτιν᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ | οἶδα κλύων, οὐδ᾽ ἔσιδον | 

μοίρᾳ. 

Horace uses many Choriambics with a base, always 
putting a Spondee in the latter, and making a 
Cesura at the end of each Choriambus except the 
last : 


Meece|nas, atavis | edite re|gibus. 
Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem. 


Once only, and that in a compound word, he has 
neglected the Cesura (i. 18. 16.): 
N 
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Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 
Alceeus was careless of such matters: 
μηδὲν ἄλλο φυτεύσῃς πρότερον δένδρεον ἀμπέλω. 
And Catullus has followed him, Carm xxx.”—Her- 
mann on Metres, Ρ. 99.} 
The following is termed the Choriambus Poly- | 
schematistus : | 
Οὐδύποδα | βρότων ovde|va waxapi|Co. 
} Soph. Cad. T. 1195. 


A Glyconeus Polyschematistus contains a Chori- 
ambus in the second foot : 


᾿Αλεξανδρῦς | etharivav. Hee. 630. 

Tt τοῦς ἄνω θεν ppoviue- 

τἄτοῦς οἵω)νοῦς ἐσδρῶ- 

pevot τρόφᾶς | κηδομξνοῦς 

ap ὧν τε βλαστωσὶν, ap ὧν T. κ.τ.λ. 

Soph. El. 1058. 
καὶ Bornpas | tr7movouovs. Aj, 232. | 
οὔδεν Ἐλλειίπεῖ yveas. Ant. 585. 

ὦ Nimrapotalvod Oiryarep. Pheen. 178. 
ὄλεθρον βιδ]τᾶν mpocayets. Med. 989. 


XVIII. Antispastic METRE. 


An Antispast is composed of an lambus and a 
Trochee (-- | --). To lessen the labour of composi- 


* So also Theocritus, who employs this nee in the twenty- 
eighth Idyllium. 
+ See Bentley on Hor. Od. iv. 8. 17. 
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tion, in the first part of the foot any variety of the 
Iambus, in the second any variety of the Trochee, is 
admitted. Hence we get the following kinds of 
Antispast : 


] 2. 
wo —= WJ 
WYyY Vw 
wwen νυ - 


“-“αῳ 


Instead of an Antispast, an Iambic or Trochaic 
Syzygy is occasionally used. 

The second foot of the Iambic Syzygy also admits 

a Dactyl: 


-v | -ve 
Antisp. Monom. : 
ὦ πότνι᾽ “Ἥρα: 
ὦ φίλ᾽ '᾽Απολλον. Asch. 5, ο. Th. 141. 147. 
5, ~ Dim. Brachycat. : 
emote χρὴν Evul|popav. Hee. 627. 
Din. Acat. - 
νόμον ἄνδμόν, olla Tis Eovda: 
τὶ δ᾽ ἐπϊφοβὰ δυσφατῷ Krayya. 
δον, Ag, 1111. 1121. 
vs Dim. Hypercat. : 


Swot χρὴν πη μῦνᾶν yeveloOai. 
Kur. Hee. 628. 
τἄλαιν οὔκε! τὶ σ᾽ ἐμβὰτεῦ!σῶ. “YO1. 
N 2 
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Antisp. Trim. Brachycat. : 
Tadaivat Tal\Aatvat Kopat || Ppuywv. 1046. i 
» Trim. Catal. or Hendecasyllable: 


αθῦρσοϊ δ᾽ οὐ]ᾶ viv Spapov||r= Rakyat. 
Kur. Or. 1502. 
ςς Euripides appears to have used a Trimeter in the 


Herc. Fur. 919... followed by a verse composed of 
two Dochmii: 


λέγε, Tiva τρόπον | EovTo θεῦθὲεν Ἐπὶ wEraOpa Kc- ᾿ 
-KC τἄδε, TAHMOVAaS | TE παιδῶν TYYAS.” 
— Hermann. 


XIX. DocHumiac VERSES. 


A Dochmius consists of an Antispast and a long 
syllable (v--v-); therefore a simple Dochmiac is the 
same as an Antispastic Monom. Hypercat. : 


θεῶν ἢ Czav.* 
A pure Dimeter Dochmiac is not of frequent 
occurrence: the fourth of the following lines is one: 
ἀλίμενον Tis ws || ες ἄντλον TETOV 
AExXplos ἐκπέσῃ || HiAas Kapdias 
ἔμερσᾶς Piov || To yap ὕπεγγῦον 
Sika καὶ Ozoi||oiv ov ξυμπίτνεϊ. 


Hee. 1010—1013. 


* According to Hermann there are forty-eight varieties. 
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ΟἿΟΣ varieties of the Dimeter Dochmiac may be 
found in the chorus in “isch. 8. ὁ. Th. 79. ed. 
Blomf.— 


ῥεῖ πολῦς WOE AEs || MPOdpomos ta7TrOTAs. 
ἄμᾶχετοῦ δίκαν || ὑδᾶτός ὄρότὕποῦ. 
ἄλευσᾶτε Boa || δ᾽ ὕπερ τεϊχξῶν. 
Tis dpe ῥῦσξταῖ, || tis ἄρ᾽ ἐπαρκέσεῖ: 
πεπλῶν καὶ στεφεῶν || TOT εἰ μὴ νῦν, au“—di. 
σῦ τ᾽ Δρῆς, φεῦ, φεῦ, || ΚΚαδμοῦ ἐπωνύμον. 
ἕν τὲ μᾶχαϊς μᾶκατρ᾽ || avacoa πρὸ πόλεως. 
i@ τέλειοι || TENELAL TE yas "-- 
with an [ambic Syzygy. 
Also in Eurip. Hec. 681. 684. 688. 689. 690. 
693. 702. 703. 707. 708. 709. 


The Dimeters do not always consist of separate 
Dochmii. .Avsch. Prom. 590., 5. c. Th. 479.: 


ὑπὸ δὲ κηρόπλασ! τος ὀτοβεῖ Sovak. 
e 2) Pals , / 3.0 εἰν , 
ὡς δ᾽ ὑπέραυχα Θάϊζουσιν ἐπὶ πτόλει. 


The following verses are also referred to the 
dochmiac system by Hermann de Metr. |. 11. ¢. xxi. 
in which the final long syllable is resolved into two 
short (Kur. Or. 149.): 


KaTaye, KaTayé, πρόσϊθ᾽ || ἁτρεμᾶς, ἄτρεμὰς tt: 
λόγον arabes, ep ὃ τὶ || ypzos EwONETE TOTE, 
Xpovia yap πέσῶν || ὅδ᾽ εὔναζξται. 

Also these, in the second of which a short syllable 


stands in place of the long, by the force of the pause 


on the vocative (Herc. Fur. 870.): 
N 3 


es oe 4 
ΜΕΝ 
» 
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“Ororotol, στεέναξ| ὅν" amoKetpeTat 
Lov ἄνθος, πόλις, || 6 Atos Exyovos. 
A Dochmiac is sometimes connected with a Cretic, 
either pure or resolved : 
ETTAaTUNOV | E008 ἐπιῤῥῦοῦ. 
isch. δι c. Th. 151. 
τᾶσδε πυρ[γοφύλακες πόλιν. 164. 
ἐκετὸ τερμῦνϊον || ἐπὶ πᾶγον. Prom. 117. 


XX. ῬΖΟΝΙΟ METRE. 


A Peonic verse admits any foot of the same time 
as a Peon, viz., a Cretic, a Bacchius, or a Tribrach 
and Pyrrhic jointly ; a Palimbacchius or third Pon 
is not often found. The construction of the verse is 
most perfect when each metre ends with a word. 


Dim. Brachycat. : 
ab ies || κὕρει. Phoen. 137. 
» Catal. : 
| YANKOOETE || T ἐμβολᾶ. 113. 
ain eaeat, ς 
διουχομεθ᾽, || οὐχομεθᾶ. Orest. 179. 
δρόμᾶδες ὦ || wrepopopot. 311. 
»»  Hypercat. : | , 


πᾶρξ Σὶμοῦντ[ζοῖς ὄχε! τοῖο. Orest. 719. ἢ 
θεῶν νὲμε!σἵ5 εἴς Ἐλεϊνᾶν. 1866. 
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Trim. Brachycat. : 


καταβοστρῦ χός ομμᾶσϊ || γοργὅς. 
Pheen. 146. 


wo Catal. : 
Baroimi ypolye φύγαδα  μελξόν. 169. 
wu Ἀραΐ.: 
τὸ δὲ κἄλῶς | κτἄμξενδν, @| μεγᾶ ναϊῶν 
στόμϊον, εὐ]δός ἄνεδην δόμον ἄνδρὅς-. 


᾿ XXI. VERsSus PROSODIACUS. 


This appellation is given to a verse in which 
Choriambics are mixed with Ionics or Pons. 


Dim. Acat. : 
ἃ δὲ Aivov | ἡλᾶκατᾷ. Eur. Or. 1429. 
νημὰτὰ θ᾽ εετό πέδῷ 1431. 
5, Hypercat.: | 


wodrav δ᾽ amo, | kat χόρδποιζων. Hee. 905. 
paorov uTép|teMAOvT ἐσ δῶν. Or. 832. 


Trim. Catal. : 
Aaiveors | ᾿Αμφτόνδς | opyavots. 114. 
is Hypercat. 


μεγᾶλᾷ δὲ a Tis δύναμις | δὲ adaoTO|pwr. 
Or. 1562. 


Shuey alin oe 


XXII. Cretic VERSEs. HF ae 
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Dimeter Cretics are very much ἈΠῸ both by 4 
tragedians and comedians, and commonly conones a 
in systems, so that the last syllable of the verses is 
neither doubtful, nor admits an Hiatus, and may be 4 
resolved. In these systems a Monometer too . ᾿ 
assumed. Asch. Suppl. 425. : 

φρόντισον, — 

καὶ γενοῦ  πανδίκως 
εὐσεβὴς | πρόξενος" 

τὰν φυγάδα | μὴ προδῷς, 
τὰν ἕκαθεν | ἐκβολαῖς. 


δυσθέοις ] ὀρμέναν. 


See also Eur. Orest. 141δὅ. i. 


XXIII. Versus ASYNARTETI. 


Verses in which dissimilar species are oe are 
so called. 


Hee. 1080.: . » ae 
δεινὰ, δεινᾶ || πεπονθᾶμεν, 
Troch. 50Ζ. - Jam. Syz. 
Hec. 457. : 


eve πρῶτο] γόνος Te φοινιξ; 


Troch. Syz.+Iam. Penthem. pees 

A verse of this kind in which a Trochaic is 
followed by an Iambic Syzygy; or vice versd, is 
termed Periodicus. 5 
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Eur. Or. 1404.: 


airivor, airivov || apyav θᾶνᾶτοῦ, 


Dact. Dim. + Anap. Monom. 
Or. 824.: 


ἢ μᾶτροκτὅνον || aia χειρὶ θεσθαὶ, 
Dact. Dim.+ Troch. Ithyphallic. 
‘Hee. 91ὅ.: 
ETLOELVLOV ὡς || πέσοιμ᾽ ES eUVAV, 
Anap. Monom. + lamb. Penth. 
Or. 960. : 
στρᾶτηλᾶτῶν || Ελλᾶδος πότ᾽ οντῶν, 
lamb. Monom.+ Troch. Ithyph. 
Phen. 1033.: 
“Bas, Bas, || ὦ πτέροῦσσξ yas λοχεῦυμαὰ, 
Tamb. Monom. + Troch. Dim. 
Hec. 1083. : 
| ailep aymrTal|uevos ovpavior, 
Troch. Monom. + Anap. Monom. 
Pheen. 1525. : 
ἢ τῶν TapoLOEy [εὐγενέτᾶν ETEPOS, 
Iamb. Penth.+Dact. Penth., called also 7αηιδε- 
legus. 


Obs. 1. The following are instances of Asynartete 
verses from Horace. Od. i. 4.: 
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πε. 


Solvitur acris hyems grata vice || veris et Favoni, — 
of which the first part is a Dactylic Tetrameter, “Η 
last ἃ Trochaic Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 

Epode xi. : 


Scribere versiculos || amore perculsum gravi, 


Dact. Trim. Cat.-+Iamb. Dim. 4 
Obs. 2. In these verses the final syllable of the 

Dactylic part is common, and elision is sometimes 

neglected : : ; 


vy. 6. Inachia furere || silvis, &c. 
10. Arguit, et latere || petitus, &e. 
14, Fervidiore mero || arcana, &c. 
24, Vincere mollitia || amor, &c. 
Epod. 13.: 
Occasionem de die: dumque virent genua, 
lam. Dim.+ Dact. Trim. Cat., the reverse of the 
former metre. The same licence also occurs in this: 
v. 10. Levare diris pectora || sollicitudinibus. 


Archilochus is said to have been the inventor οὗ 
Asynartete verses. 
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_ The Comic Senarius admits Anapests into every 
place but the sixth, and a Dactyl into the fifth; but 
here likewise a Tribrach or Dactyl immediately 
before an Anapest is inadmissible. Czesuras are 
neglected, and a Spondee is admitted into the fifth 
place without scruple. | 
_ Respecting the Comic Tetrameter Catalectic, 
Porson gives the following rules: that the fourth 
foot must be an Iambus or Tribrach!; that the 
sixth foot admits an Anapest?; but that the foot 
preceding the Catalectic syllable must be an Iambus, 
unless in the case of a proper name, when an Ana- 
pest is allowed’,—in this case the same licence is 
allowed in the fourth foot.* 


f ’ X \ ε Ϊ θ A 9 x Me 
πρώτιστα μὲν yap ἕνα | γέ twa!| καθεῖσεν ἐγκαλύψια-. 
aby ἧττον ἢ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες" ἠλίθιος" γὰρ ἦσθ 
γ᾽ ἧττον ἢ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες" ἠλίθιος" | yap ἦσθα. 
ἐγένετο Μελανίππας ποιῶν, Φαίδρας τε, ἸΠη]νελό- 
anv? | δέ. 
τῶν νῦν γυναικῶν IIn|vehorny*,| Paidpas δ᾽ ἁπαξα- 
πᾶσα... 


Others are of opinion that in this kind of verse 
the comic poets admit Anapests more willingly and 
frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than 
into the second, fourth, and sixth; but that Porson 
is mistaken in restricting altogether to the case of 
proper names the use of Anapests in the fourth 
place. 3 
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The Cesura generally takes place at the end οἱ 
the fourth foot. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review states that 
‘Aristophanes occasionally inteodaine a very elegant 
species of verse, which we are willing to mention in 
this place because it differs from the Tetrameter 
Iambic only in having a Cretic or Pon in the 
room of the third dipodia, and because it is fre- 
quently corrupted into a Tetrameter Iambiec by the 
insertion of a syllable after the first Hemistich. In 
technical language, it is an Asynartete, composed of 
a Dimeter Iambic and an Ithyphallic. It is called 
Εὐριπίδειον τεσσαρεσκαιδεκασύλλαβον by Hephe- 
stion, ch. 15., who has given the following eo 
of it: 


‘E@os aviy’ ἱππότας ἐξέλαμψεν ἀστήρ. 


Twenty-five of these verses occur together in ile 
Wasps of Aristophanes, beginning with v. 248.” 
—fKdin. Rev. No. 37. p. 89. 

In Dimeter Iambics, with the exception of the 
Catalectic dipodia, the comic poets appear to admit 
Anapests into every place, but more frequently into 
the first and third than into the second and fourth. 
The quantity of the final syllable of each Dimeter, 
as in Anapestics, is not common. Like the tragic, 


‘the comic Tetrameter Trochaic may be considered 


as ἃ common Trimeter Iambic, with a Cretic or 
Peon prefixed; but this Trochaic Senarius admits, 
although rarely, a Dactyl in the fifth place, and a 
Spondee subject to no restrictions, The verse is 
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divided, as in tragedy, into two hemistichs, by a 
Czxsura after the fourth foot. The comedians agree 
with the tragedians in excluding Dactyls except in 
proper names. In three verses Aristophanes has 
twice introduced a proper name by means of a 
Choriambus (----), and once by an Ionic a minore 
(-v--) in the place of the regular Trochaic dipodia. 


Ach, 220.: 
Kai παλαιῷ | Λακρᾶτϊδῃ | τὸ σκέλος βαρύνεται. 
mqu. 327.: 


Πρῶτος wv; ὁ δ᾽  “Ἱππόδαμοῦ | λείβεται θεώμενος. 
Pac. 1154.: 


Muppivas αἴτησον ἐξ Aic|yivadov τῶν | καρπίμων. 


The laws respecting Dimeter Anapzestics are ἴῃ 
gencral accurately observed by comic writers. 
Aristophanes in two or three instances has neglected 
the rule of making each dipodia end with a word. 


Vesp. 750. : 
Ἵν ὁ κήρυξ φησί' τίς andilctos ; ἀνιστάσθω. 


The Anapestic measure peculiar to Aristophanes 
consists of two Dimeters, one catalectic to the 
other. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ἤδη χρῆν τι λέγειν ἡμᾶς | σοφὸν ᾧ νικήσετε 
τηνδι. ὁ 


In the three first places, besides an Anapest and 
Spondee, a Dactyl is used; so also in the fifth, but 
not in the fourth or sixth. Czsuras are accurately 


fay oo 
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observed, subject to the same restrictions as in the 
tragic Trochaic, even so far that it must not take 
place after a preposition or an article. The Pro- 
celeusmatic is excluded. A Dactyl immediately 
before an Anapest is unlawful; so also when pre- 
fixed to an Ionic a minore (.~--) in the end of a 
verse, as in these examples: 


Arist. Pl. 510.: 
Ei γὰρ ὁ Πλοῦτος βλέψειε πάλιν, sae Τ᾽ 
ἴσον ἑαυτόν. 


(Read διανεϊμειέν τ᾽ ἴσον αὑτόν.) 
ἊΝ 491.: : 
σκύτης, Rahaviis, ἀλφιταμοιβοὶ, τορνειιταιατα 
πηγοί. 
(Read τορνευτολυρασπιδοπηγοί.) 


The rule of making each dipodia end with a word 
is sometimes violated; yet in this case, supposing 
the second foot a Dactyl, and the third a Spondee, 
the last syllable of the Dactyl cannot commence a 
word, whose quantity is either an Jambus or Bac- 
chius (---). Hence in Aristoph. Eccl. 518. : 


EupBovrocw ἁπᾶσαις ὑμῖν, κ. τ. Xr. 
Brunck reads, 
ἘΞυυμβούλοισιν πάσαις ὑμῖν, κ. τ. Ἃ. 


The most frequent licence is that in which a long 
vowel or a diphthong is shortened before a vowel ; 
as, Aristoph. Pl. 528. : 
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οὔτ᾽ ἐν δάπισιν" Tis yap ὑφαίνειν ἐθελήσει, χρυσΐου 
ὄντος. 


But Aristophanes rarely lengthens a vowel before 
a mute and a liquid, except when he introduces a 
_ passage from Homer or other authors, or in the case 
of a proper name. 

Thus the words of Homer are cited, in Nub. 402. : 


Καὶ Σούνιον axpov' ᾿Αθηνέων. 
πα Vesp. θὅ2.: 
᾿Ατὰρ ὦ πάτερ ἡμέτερξ ἸΚρονίδη. 


Ae et NO LA. 
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From the “ CLAssicaAL JOURNAL,” vol, xxxi. p. 136. 


1. THe tragic writers never use pp for po, nor 77 for co. Thus 
they never said Χεῤῥονησίαν for Χερσονησίαν, nor πράττω for πράσσω, 
nor ἧττον for ἧσσον.--- Hee. 8. 

2. In systems of anapzsts they neither always use, nor always 
discard, the Doric dialect.—Hec. 100. 

8. They are partial to the introduction of the particle τοὶ in 
gnomes, or general reflections.— Hec. 228. 

4. The forms δύνᾳ, δάανᾳ, and the 2nd pers. sing. pres. indic. from 
verbs in awa are more Attic than δύνῃ, &c.—Hec. 253. 

5. Dawes has too hastily asserted that no syllable can be made 
short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants BA, yA, yu, yy, du, 
ὃν, concur. This rule, though generally true, is sometimes violated 
by Aischylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, but never by Euripides. 
—Hec. 298. 

6. The Homeric ἠδὲ is sometimes found in the tragic writers, 
contrary to the assertion of Valcknaer, Phoen. 1683. See Hec. 323. 


* The careful student will regard these Canons, and those which 
follow merely as heads for observation. It is a useful plan, espe- 
cially with reference to self-improvement in composition, to mark 
down under their separate rules such examples as occur in reading 
through any of the plays of the Greek tragedians. A collection of 
these examples, made by the student for himse/f, during the course 
of his own reading, will be invaluable. ΤΙ 


O 


& 
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7. The tragic writers loved the harsh and antiquated forms of 
words—they therefore preferred the Ist to the 2nd aorist passive ; 
and the 2nd aorist pass. is consequently very seldom used: ἀπηλλά- 
ynv sometimes occurs.—Hec. 335. Phan. 986. 

8. The participle dy is seldom found in conjunction with another 
participle. Homer has ἐπιστάμενόν περ ἐόντα, 1]. Τ. 80. [ Herod. vii. 
143. εἰρημένον edv. |—~Hec. 358. : 

9. Ὅπως and ὅπως μὴ is generally joined with the 2nd person of 
the fut. tense, sometimes with the third, seldom with the first: éparéov 
ἐστὶ, or some expression of the same kind, may be conceived as un- 
derstood in this idiom, as, 


ὁποῖα thee δρυὸς, ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ etouou.—Hec. 398. 


10. Te μέν τοι. These three particles are ἘΠ frequently met with 
together in Sophocles and Euripides, γέ τοί τι never.— Hec. 598. 

11. Nexpds in the masculine gender is always used for the Latin 
cadaver.—Hec. 665. 

12. The accusative singular of Attic nouns in evs have the last 
syllable long. There are three exceptions to this rule in Euripides, 
Hec. 870., Electr. 599. 763. A vowel cannot be elided unless it be 
short.—Hec. 870. | 

13. Ποῦ denotes rest, ποῖ motion: πᾶ is used in bothsenses. Thus 
ποῦ στάσει, ποῖ δὲ βάσει. Phil. 833.—Hec. 1062. 

14. Instead of ἤδειμεν, ἤδειτε, ἤδεσαν, the Attics used the contracted 
forms ἧσμεν, ἦστε, noav.—Hec. 1094. ai 

15. Several verbal adjectives, as ὕποπτος, πιστὺς, μεμπτὸς, ἀμφί- 
πλήκτος, and some others, are found with an active as well as passive 
signification.— Hec. 1117. 

16. The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural with 
ἃ verb plural, except in the case of animals.—Hec. 1141. 

17. The particle μὴ giving the sense of the imperative accompa- 
nies the Ist or 2nd aorists subjunctive, and the present imperative, 
but never the present subjunctive, or 2nd aorist imperative. There 
are some few instances of μὴ with the first aorist imperative. The 
Attic writers said, b 


μὴ μέμψῃ---μὴ κάμῃς not μὴ μέμφῃ 
μὴ μέμφου not μὴ κάμε, 
Sometimes μὴ méupor.—Hec. 1166. 
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18. The first syllable of ἴσος in the tragic and comic writers is 
always short: in composition it is sometimes long.—Orest. 9. 

19. The Attic writers preserved some [Tonic and some Doric forms 
in their dialect: thus they always said, ᾿Αθάνα, δαρὸς, ἕκατι, Kuvaryos, 
ποδαγὺὸς, λοχαγὸς, ξεναγὸς, ὀπαδὸς, and not ᾿Αθήνη, δηρός, &c. Also 
μοῦνος, ξεῖνος, sometimes, instead of μόνος, ξένο, But though they 
had the form κυναγὸς and ᾿Αθάνα, they used κυνηγέτης and ’A@nvaia. 
—Orest. 26. 

20. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make long by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them short, so 
that three examples will be found where they are short, for one where 
they arelong. This kind of ‘licence is more frequent in uncom- 
pounded words, as τέκνον, πατρὸς, than in others. A syllable ismuch 
more rarely lengthened in a compound word, if it falls on the 
junction itself, as in πολύχρυσος, Andr.2. They were equally sparing 
in lengthening the augments, as in ἐπέκλωσεν, κεκλῆσθαι, The licence 
is still more uncommon in the case of a preposition and a verb, as 
ἀπότροποι, Phoen. 595. But where a word ends with a short syllable, 
followed by a word beginning with two consonants, such that the 

short syllable may continue short, there is no instance of undoubted 
authority where it does not remain so. Therefore, where such lines 
occur as 


παρθένον, ἐμῇ TE μητρὶ παρέδωκε τρέφειν, 


the ν ἐφελκυστικὸὺὸν must be inserted.— Orest. 64. 

21. In the formula of adjuration, viz. πρὸς with a genitive case 
the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and never 
expressed by the tragic writers.—Orest. 92. 

22. Adjectives, such as μανιὰς, ιάδος, are of three genders, though 
they are less frequently used in the neuter: μανιάσιν λυσσήμασι, δρο- 
pao. BAepdpois.— Orest. 264. 

23. Τεκοῦσα is never used by Euripides absolutely for μήτηρ. ---- 
Orest. 285. 

24. The active verb is often found instead of the middle, the per- 
sonal pronoun being understood: as, 


\ “᾿ } > 
καὶ νῦν ἀνακάλυπτ᾽, ὦ κασίγνητον κάρα, 


and now uncover, sc. yourself.— Orest. 288. 
25. The tragic writers used the form in -alpw, not in -aivw, Thus 
Oo 2 
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they said ἐχθαίρω, not ἐχθραίνω. They alsosaid ἰσχαίνω, not icxvalyw. 
— Orest. 292. ; 

26. Θεός, in the nominative and accusative singular, is not unfre- 
quently a monosyllable, and very often in the other cases: ἄστεος is 
also sometimes found as a dissyllable.—Orest. 393. 

27. The Attic writers made the penult of comparatives in wy long: 
the other dialects had it short.—Orest. 499. 

28. The iota of the dative singular is but rarely elided.—Orest. 
584. 

29. When the discourse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noun is ig first, then the pronoun, and then the 
particle, as, 


Μενέλαε, σοὶ δὲ τάδε Aéyw.—Orest. 614. 


80. The different governments and usages of δεῖ and χρή :— 

Homer only once used δεῖ, and then an infinitive mood is sub- 
joined. Il. 1. 337. He very frequently uses χρὴ with an infin., and 
with an accusative of the person and genitive of the thing: as also 
xpew with the accusative and genitive. Euripides has once imitated 
this form :— 


ἀλλὰ TIS χρεία σ᾽ ἐμοῦ ;—Hec, 962, ot 


The Greeks in common said δεῖ σοι τοῦδε. AXschylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the acc. of the person and gen. of the 
thing, αὐτὸν γάρ σε δεῖ Προμηθέως (Prom. 86.); in this he was followed 
by Euripides. | 

The Attic poets never use χρὴ with a genitive: thus, ὅτου χρὴ, det 
λέγειν is wrong, and should be altered to ὅτου δεῖ, χρὴ λέγειν. ---- 
Orest. 659. 

31. The enclitic copulative τε in the ancient Greek writers never 
follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences the member 
ofasentence. Thus they said, 


ἔν τε πόλεος ἀρχαῖς 
or ἐν πόλεός τε Apxais, 
but not πόλεος ἔν 7’ apxais.—Orest. 887. 


32. Verbs denoting motion take after them an accusative of the. 
instrument or member which is chiefly used: as, πᾶ πόδ᾽ ἐπάξας 
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(Hec. 1071.) where πόδ᾽ is put for πόδα, rather than for ποδί. See 
_ above, 28. and Orest. 1427. ; 

33. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. — 
Phen. 145. 

84. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatus after τί, Thus 
they did not say κἀγὼ τί οὐ δρῶν, nor did they ask a question simply 
by ὁποῖος" wherever the question is asked, ὁποῖος must by written 6 
ποῖος, not ὁποῖος.--- Phen. 892. 

35. Αὐτὸς is frequently used absolutely for μόνος : and yet αὐτὸς 
μόνος is not ἃ tautologous expression.— Phen, 1245. 

36. The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with alpha 
only when the alpha is short. Thus, no tragic writer would say τἄθλα 
for τὰ ἄθλα, because the penult of ἄθλον is long, the word being con- 
tracted from &@Aov,— Phen. 1277. 

37. The noun ἀνία or ἀνίη generally has its second syllable long, 
but sometimes short, as in four instances adduced by Ruhnken, 
Epist. Crit. 11. p. 276. The verb avidw or ἀνιάζω, in the epic poets, 
generally produces the second syllable. Aristophanes has the second 
syllable of ἀνεῶ thrice short, and oncelong. The second syllable of 
ἀνιαρὸς is always short in Euripides and Aristophanes, and long in 
Sophocles: Antig. 316. But the third syllable is always long.— 
Phen. 1334. 

38. Kai πῶς, and πῶς καὶ, have very different meanings: καὶ πῶς 
is used in asking a question which implies an objection or contra- 
diction to the preceding remark, as, καὶ πῶς γένοιτ᾽ ἂν τῶνδε δυσπο- 
τμώτερα ; where Creon’s question is an implied affirmation that the 
messenger’s previous remark was not true. But πῶς καὶ asks some 
additional information: as, 


A 7 
πῶς καὶ πέπρακται διπτύχων» παίδων φόνος; 


In this latter sense καὶ follows the interrogatives τίς, πῶς, ποῖ, ποῦ, 
ποῖος. Sometimes between the interrogative and καὶ, δὲ is inserted. 
— Phen. 1373. 

_ 89. Ὡς is never used for eis or πρὸς, except in case of persons. 
Homer has the first instance of this Atticism. Od. P. 218. 


‘Os αἰεὶ τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει Θεὸς ὡς τὸν duotov.—Phen. 1415. 


40. The copulative καὶ never forms a crasis with εὖ, except in 
03 
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words compounded with εὖ: it never makes a crasis with ael.— 
Phen, 1422. 

41. No iambic tetrameter occurs in the tragie writers which 
divides a spondee in the fifth foot so that καὶ forms the second part 
of the foot. Thus, there is no line like 


ἘΠ 5. 0 1. ie δ ἡ 
καὶ γῆς φίλης ὄχθοισι κρυφθῶ καὶ τάφῳ.----Ὀἤαη. 1464, 


42, ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν, καὶ μὴν, οὐδὲ μὴν, οὐ μὴν, are frequently found in ἃ 
sentence, with the addition of the particle ye, but never except 
where another word is interposed, thus : 


ov μὴν σύ γ᾽ ἡμᾶς τοὺς τεκόντας ἠδέσω.--- Eur. Phen. 1638. 


48. The quantity of the penult of ἀνὴρ is nowhere long, except 
where it makes ἀνέρος in the genitive case; and as the tragic writers 
do not use the form ἀνέρος in iambic, trochaic, or anapeestic verse, 
the penult of ἀνὴρ is in these metres always short.—Phen. 1670. 

44. Porson prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe the iota; 
a practice which was either universally adopted, or the iota entirely 
omitted in the more ancient MSS. The subscription of the iota 
does not seem to have been earlier than the 13th century.—Wed. 6. 

45. Porson writes ξὺν instead of συν, both in and out of compo- 
sition, where the metre and smoothness of numbers will permit, but, 
in iambic metre, not so as to introduce a spondee where there might 
be an iambus.— Med. 11. 

46. The tragic writers in iambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana- 
pzestic verse, never admit περὶ before a vowel, either in the same or 
different words. In the choral odes they rarely admit a verb or 
substantive of this kind of composition—very rarely an adjective or 
adverb.— Wed. 284. 

47. The distinction between διδάσκω and διδάσκομαι is this: — 

4 The master διδάσκει (teaches) the boy ; 
"ἢ The father διδάσκεται, causes his son to be taught; though this 

Ἧς. distinction is not always observed by the poets.— Med. 297. 


᾿ 48. There are several nouns which in the singular are only mase. 
or feminine, but in the plural are neuter: as, δίφρος, δίφρα ; κύκλος, 

κύκλα; κέλευθος, κέλευθα ; δεσμὸς, δεσμὰ ; σῖτος, cira.—Med, 494. 

| 49. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided unless a long 
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~ syllable precedes. — Med. 510. (But Virgil elides the final a in 
_horrida, Georg. 2.) 

50. Μεθίημι in the active voice governs an accusative; in the 
middle, a genitive case. In the line 


“Ayouvow ov weber ἂν ἐκ γαίας ἐμέ, 


the pronoun ἐμέ is the accusative after the participle ἄγουσι, not 
after μεθεῖο. 

When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repetition 
of the proper name or pronoun, give it only once, governed by one 
of the verbs, and omit it with the other.—Med. 734. 

51. The tragic writers never use the form in vw for that in yu:— 
(thus they do not say ὀμνύω, but ὄμνυμι) ; the writers of the old 
comedy use it very seldom—those of the middle, oftener—those of 
the new, very often.— Med. 744. 

52. “Aywos and ἁγνὸς are sometimes interchanged in the earlier 
editions ; but ἅγιος is very rarely used by the Attic—never by the 
tragic writers. — Med. 750. 

58. All compound adjectives ending in os were anciently declined 
with three terminations, as ἀπόρθητος, ἀπορθήτη, ἀπόρθητον : and 
after the feminine forms had gradually become obsolete, the poets 
and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sake of ornament or 
of variety.— Med. 822. 

54, From ἀείρω the ancients formed the future ἀΐρω, or aepa — by 
contraction aip® or ἀρῶ, the penult being long. But when they 
contracted ἀείρω itself into αἴρω, then they had a new future, ap@ — 
the penult being short.—Med. 848. 4 

55. The future form μεμνήσομαι (found in Homer, Il. X. 390.), is 
always used by the tragic writers—the form μνησθήσομαι is never 
used: the same remark is true of κεκλήσομαι and κληθήσομαι. But 
βληθήσομαι and βεβλήσομαι are met with indiscriminately.— Med. 
929. 

ὅθ. The nominative forms, ἀμβλὼψ and ἀμβλωπὸς, γοργὼψ and 
γοργωπὸς, φλογὼψ and φλογωπὸς, ἀδμὴς and ἄδμητος, ἄζυξ and ἄζυγος, 
νεόζυξ and νεόζυγος, εὐκρὰς and εὐκρατὸς, and such others, are both 
Attic.—Med. 1363. 

57. In words joined by a crasis, the iota ought never to be added, 

o 4 


"Ὁ 


' Ἵ 
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unless καὶ forms a crasis with a diphthong*, as κᾷτα for καὶ εἶτα. ---- 
Pref. iv. 


58. *Ael, ἀετὸς, KAdw, κάω, are to be written without a diphthong 


—not αἰεὶ, αἰετὸς, &e.—Tbid. 

59. The second persons singular of the present and future middle 
and passive, end in εἰ not 7, which latter termination belongs to the 
subjunctive. Thus, τύπτομαι, τύπτει, τύπτεται, and τύπτωμαι, τύπτῃ 
τύπτηται. ---- τα. 

60. The augment is not omitted by the Attics, except in the case 
of χρῆν for ἐχρῆν, ἄνωγα for ἤνωγα, καθεζόμην, κάθευδον. They 
sometimes admitted a double augment, as ἤνεσχόμην, ἑώρων͵ ἤμελλον 
&c.—Pref. xix. | 

61. Ἐλεεινὸς is a word unknown to the Attics. As from δέος is 
formed δεινὸς, from κλέος, κλει"ὸς, so from ἔλεος is formed éAcivds,— 
Pref. viii. 

62. Derivative and compound adjectives are generally, in Attic 
Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminine, as, 6 καὶ 7 
φιλόξενος, améBAewtos.— Pref. ix. 

63. The Attics said, οἰζὺς not ὀϊζὺς, οἰζυρὸς not ὀ!ζυρός : as also, 
ois, οἰστὸς, Οἰκλῆς, OiAcds.—Pref. x. 

64. Some Ionisms are used by the tragic writers, though spar- 
ingly and rarely, as eivos, μοῦνος, γούνατα, κοῦρος, Soupt. — Pref, 
Xiik | 

65. The first syllable of ἀεὶ, ἰῶμαι, ἰατρὸς, Atay, and others, is 
common.—Pref. xvii. 

66. Te and ye can never form the second syllable of a trisyllabic 
foot in the tragic Iambic senary, nor the first syllable of a trisyllabie 
footin trochaic metre.—Pref. xvii. 


Compounds from κέρας do not admit w, but either κέρας is re- 


tained entire, which is the case before the labials 8 and ¢; or some- 
times the last syllable of the old genitive κέρεος is dropped (xepeaAnys), 
sometimes the last letter of the old nominative κέρας. ‘The Attics 
therefore say κεροβάτης, κερόδετος, κερουλκὺς, κεροφόρος, κεροτυπεῖν, 
Of less frequent occurrence, yet genuine, are κεράσβολος and κερασ- 


* This canon is not expressed with the usual accuracy of the 
learned Professor. When καὶ forms the crasis with a diphthong 
containing an iota, then the iota is added, otherwise not: thus, kat 
εἶτα -- κἄτα, but καὶ οὐ -- κοὐ. 


ἣν 
᾿ 
ty 


er, 
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φόρος. (Eur. Ph. 255.) Similarly in the compounds of κρέας, the 
Attics never say Kpewdaicia, κρεωκοπεῖν, but always use the short 
yowel.— Pref. ix. 

No noun compounded of és, as ἔσοδος, is found in comic writers. 
Very seldom indeed, and I doubt if in any but corrupt places, do 
they use ἐς before a vowel.— Pref. lx. 


IT. 


CANONS AND REMARKS 
By Dr. BLOMFIELD. 


From the “ CLAssicaAL JOURNAL,” vol. xxxvil. p. 275., 
vol. xxxix. p. 141. 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


1. The ancient Greek poets sometimes lengthened ἃ privative, 
and in ἀθάνατος always. 198. 

2. ᾿Εὐυπιθὴς, not εὐπειθὴς, is the proper form in the tragic writers. 
It is formed from the second aorist, as εὐγενὴς, εὐσταλῆὴς, εὐλαβὴς, 
and many others. 341. 

3. The Athenians were accustomed to estimate the nobility of a 
family by the number of horses which it kept for the Olympic 
games. 47. 

4. Kvioa, Κρίσα, Kpicaios, κονίσαλος, not κνίσσα, &c. is the proper 
orth-graphy. It may be observed in general, that transcribers 
doubled the sigma, wherever it was possible without offending 
against quantity; as in Πάρνασος, Kacdvipa, &c. See Gloss. 53. 
505. 

5. Αὐτὸς πρὸς αὐτοῦ, not πρὸς αὐτὸς αὐτοῦ. 787. 

6. The Attic writers preserved the terminations of numbers in 
composition. ‘Thus they said, πεντηκοντάπαις, πεντέμηνος, &c. 878. 
_ 7. The ancients when they quoted a proverb, the author of which 
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was unknown, used to say, κατὰ τοὺς σοφοὺς, or ὡς λέγουσιν of σοφοί." 

913. ! 

8. In the active voice, μέλειν signifies cure esse, to be an object 
of care; in the middle voice only μέλέσθαι denotes curare, to take 
care. Gloss. 3. 

9. Στέργω, equo animo fero, to bear patiently [or rather to be 
content with, to submit to]; in which sense ἀγαπάω is also used. 
Στέργω sometimes, though seldom, governs a dative case. Gloss. 
il. 

10. Πάγος, a hill; from the old word πάγω, pango, to build; 
because in the first ages men were accustomed to build their huts 
on the more elevated situations; whence, more anciently, πάγος was 
the same as the Latin pagus; the first syllable of which is long, 
being derived from the Molic πάγω, sc. πήγω : the first of πάγος is 
now short, because the more recent Greeks formed it after their 
usual manner from the 2nd aorist of πήγνυμι. Gloss. 20. 

11. The last syllable of πέρα is always long. Gloss. 30. 

12. Διατόρος, or Διάτορος, perforating or perforated, according 
as it 15 paroxyton, or proparoxyton; it is used in both senses. 
Gloss. 76. 

13. Κύκλος, a circle, an orb is sometimes put simply for the sun 
Philoct. 815. Gloss. 91. | 

14. Mupia signifies πολλὰ, and is a metaphor taken from fluids; 
from pipe, to flow. Gloss. 94. 7 . 

15. Tayds is one who arranges; a military word, from τάσσω, 
The first syllable is always long; but of ταγὴ and its compounds, 
short. Gloss. 96. 


| 16. ᾿Οδμὴ, the ancient Attic form for ὀσμή. Photius and Thomas 
a . Magister call it Ionic ; which is also true, for the Ionic and ancient 
. Attic dialect were the same. Gloss. 115. 


' 17. Ἐκπλήσσω, to drive out, is followed by an accusative either of 
Ἢ the person or the thing. Gloss. 136. 


i 18. Χαλάω, to loosen, is properly said of ship ropes. Gloss, 
Γ i 183. 
ἘΝ 19. Στορέω, sterno, to spread, for which the Attics said στόρνυμι, 


4 ‘| Hence the Latin word sterno. Gloss. 198. 

| ! 20. Δῆθεν, scilicet: this particle, generally joined with ὡς and 

a participle, adds somewhat of irony to the sentence in which it 

ι i occurs. Sometimes it is found without ὧς, as Trach. 382, | 
| | Gloss. 210. : ae 
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21. Diminutives ending in ύλος have something of blandishment 
in them, as αἱμύλος from αἵμων, ἡδύλος from ἡδὺς, μικκύλος from 
μίκκος or μικρός, ἐρωτύλος from ἔρως, ὀσμύλος, αἰσύλος, Αἰσχύλος, 
Χρεμύλος. The form seems to be /Kolic, because it is preserved in 
Latin; as in the diminutives parvulus, tremulus, and especially 
zemulus, which is in fact nothing more than the Greek word αἱμύλος. 
All the words of this kind are paroxyton, and short in the penult. 
Gloss. 214. 

22. Adverbs, of whatever form, are not derived from the genitive, 
as grammarians suppose, but from the dative case of nouns. The 
greater part of those deduced from the dative plural end in ws (se. ous); 
some from the dative singular in εἰ or 4. Those which were formed 
from nouns ending in 7 or a, were anciently written with εἰ, since 
_ they were nothing else than datives, so written before the invention 
of the letters ἡ and. ‘Thus from Boe, gen. Boés, dat. Boet, arose 
αὐτοβοεί. But the dative of nouns ending in os was formerly thus 
formed: οἶκος, dat. οἴκοι, στρατὸς, dat. orparol; therefore all adverbs 
derived from words of this kind anciently ended in οἱ ; which is 
evident from the adverbs οἴκοι, πεδοῖ, dpuot, ενδοῖ, which still retain 
the old termination. Afterwards the o was omitted, lest the adverb 
should be confounded with the nominative plural. ‘Thus from ἄμαχος 
is formed ἀμαχὶ, not ἀμαχεὶ, from ἄνατος ἀνατὶ, from ἀμάχητος 
ἀμαχητὶ, from ἀστένακτος ἀστενακτὶ, ὅο. The ancient form was 
frequently corrupted by transcribers, because they were not aware 
that the final: is sometimes long and sometimes short: short, as 
ἀμογητὶ, liad A. 636.; μεγαλωστὶ, &. 26.3; μελεϊστὶ, N. 409.3 ἀστενακτὶ, 
Hischyl. ap. Athen. vii. p. 303. C.; awpi, Aristoph. Eccles. 737., 
Theocrit. x. 40., xxiv. 38.: long, as ἀνιδρωτῖ, Lliad. Ο, 226.; ἀσπουδῖ, 
Ὁ. 476.; ἀναιμωτὶ, P. 363.; avournti, X. 371.3 μεταστοιχῖ, Ψ, 358.; 
eyxuti, Archilochus, Etym. M. p. 311. 40. (yet the last syllable of 
the same word is made short by Callimachus. Suid. v. ἐνχρῷ) ; 
aotakti, (Εἰ. C. 1646.; dxpovvxi,, Meleager, Brunck, Anal. i. p. 10.; 
ἀκλαυτῖ, Callim. fr. eecexviii. Gentile adverbs ending in τι, as 
Δωριστὶ Φρυγιστὶ, &e., have the last syllable always short. Gloss. 
216." 


* There is, however, a class of adverbs ending in ws, as διαφερόν- 
TWS, πάντως, ὄντως, ἀσφαλῶς, ἀληθῶς, &c. which seems more probably 
formed from the genitive than the dat. plural. See Dunbar’s 
Article in the Class. Journ. vol. xiii. p. 75. 
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23. Adjectives ending in vs, when compounded with another word, 
change the vs into ys, as μελαμβαθὴς, πτερυγωκὴς, κυνοθαρσὴ5, &c. 
Gloss. 227. 

24. ᾿Ανταμείβομαι, to requite, takes either a antive or a genitive 
case. Gloss. 231. 

25. Νηλεῶς is formed from ἀνηλεῶς by apheresis, not from the 
privative particle νὴ, which is not a Greek word. So there is νῆστις 
and ἄνηστις, νήγρετος and ἀνήγρετος, νήνεμος and ἀνήνεμος, vy- 
κουστέω and ἀνηκουστέω, νήκεστον and ἀνήκεστον. Νηλεγὴ is used 
for ἀναλεγὴς, νηπενθὴς for ἀναπενθὴς, νημερτὴς for ὀναμερτὴς (Hesych.), 
by eliding a, and changing a into ἡ Ionicé. ᾿Λνάλιπος occurs. 
Theocr. vi. 36., for which there is νήλιπος Apoll. Rh. ili. 646. Gloss. 
248, | 

26, @axos is the form used by the Attic poets: θῶκος seems to be 
Ionic.’ Gloss. 288. 

27. Μετὰ in composition signifies change or alteration. Gloss. 
317. 

28. Ζηλῶ σε, invidendum te puto; 1 think you enviable. This is 
a form of speaking which congratulates with some admiration. 
Μακαρίζω is frequently, ὀλβίζω but seldom, used in this sense. See 
Valckn. Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 415. Gloss. 338. 

29. Παρὰ in composition very frequently πόαν the idea of 
weakness or uselessness; aS παρήορος and tapdarovos, Alera 400. 
Gloss. 371. 

30. “Ais, orcus, the same as Αἵδης, but with the soft breathing; 
the Attics said dis, but Αἵδης, οἰστὸς, αἴσσω, &e. Gloss. 442. 

31. Φύρω, commisceo, to mingle; the more recent form is Pupaw, 
which occurs Theb. 48. Gloss. 459. 

32. “Trap, verum somnium, a true dream: Hom. Od. T. 547. Οὐκ 
ὄναρ, αλλ᾽ ὕπαρ ἐσθλὸν, ὃ καὶ τετελεσμένον ἔσται. Gloss. 495. 

33. The first syllable of λιπαρέω is long, because it is formed from 
Aimapjs. Gloss. 529. 

84, ᾿Απύω, pronuncio, to utter, has the penult common. It is © 
short. P. V. 613., Theb. 143., Pers. 123., Equit. 1023. It is long, 
Hee. 156., and Eur. Suppl. 800. Gloss. 613. 

35. Words compounded with πλήσσω, as οἰστροπλὴξ, are all 
oxyton, except ὕσπληξ. Gloss. 702. 


36. Χρίμπτω, propinquo, to approach. The most ancient mode of 
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writing this word was Xpirrw; in which » was afterwards inserted 
for the sake of euphony. Gloss. 738. 

. 37. Συλάω, spolio, to plunder, requires an accusative of the person 
and an accusative or genitive (but more frequently an accusative) of 
the thing. Gloss. 786. 

38. Χάριν θέσθαι, τίθεσθαι, and even θεῖναι, signifies to confer a 
favor. Gloss: 807. 

39. “Amupos, ardentissimus. In some words α is intensive, and 
is said by grammarians ἐπίτασιν δηλοῦν: so ἀδάκρυτος for πολυ- 
δάκρυτος, in Soph. Trachin. 106., Antig. 881., ἀξύλῳ ὕλῃ, Homer, 
Il. A. 135., ἄπυροςκ, in the sense of sine igne, is used Agam. 71. 
Gloss. 905. 


PERSE. 


1. The tragic writers made the first syllable of ἴσος short; but in 
ἰσόθεος they necessarily lengthened the iota, in order that the word 
might be adapted to verse. The same thing took place in ἀθάνατος, 
ἀκάματος, amapduvbos. They said θεῆφόρος, ἀσπιδηφόρος, ἐλαφηβόλος, 
and the like, rather than θεοφόρος, ἀσπιδοφόρος, ἐλαφοβόλος, for the 
same reason, viz., that the concurrence of four or more short sylla- 
bles might be avoided. 81]. 

2. Κυάνεον, according to Burney, is a trisyllable ; but since κύανον 
is the name of a metal, κυάνεον is more correctly written κυανοῦν. 
Phrynichus, Χρὴ οὖν λέγειν χρυσᾶ, ἀργυρᾶ, κυανᾶ, τὸν ᾿Αττικίζοντα. τ: 
Χρυσοῦς λέγε" τὸ γὰρ χρύσεος ᾿Ιακὸν, ὡσαύτως καὶ ἀργυροῦς, χαλκοῦς, 
κυανοῦς, καὶ ὁμοῖα. The first syllable of κυάνεος is always long in 
Homer ; as also in Soph. Antig. 966., Eurip. Androm. 856. 1003., 
Tro. 1094. 88. | 

3. An inhabitant of Syria was called Svpos ; an inhabitant of the 
island of Syros (one of the Cyclades), Svpios. 86. 

4, It is uncertain whether the tragic writers used the present im- 
- perative of γίγνομαι. 176. 

5. As often as πολὺς is joined with an epithet, the particle καὶ 
intervenes, though it adds nothing to the sense. This remark is 
true of all the ancient Greek writers. 249. 

6. The more ancient Attic forms were κέλευσμα, γνωστὸς, κλαυστὸς, 
ἡμίκαυστος, καταχύσματα, κροῦσμα : in the more modern the sigma 
was dropped. 403. 
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7. Alwa, ns, is the more ancient, δίψος, eos, the more modern form. — 
490. 

8. The first syllable of ἀΐω is short, Pers. 639., Agam. 55., CE. C. 
1767., Hec. 178.; and long, Eumen. 841., CE. C. 304., Hee. 174., 
Vesp. 516. 639. 

9. The imperfect of ἀπόλλυμι is but seldom used by the tragic 
writers. Soph. Electr. 1360.: ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ Adyois ἀπώλλυς. CE. R. 1454.: 
ἵν᾽ ἐξ ἐκείνων, of μ᾽ ἀπωλλύτην, θάνω. 658. 

10. From φάω is formed πιφάσκω, as from δάω διδάσκω, from Baw 
βιβάσκω, which should be replaced in Homer for the anomalous word 
βιβάσθω.ς But the Holic form πιφαύσκω is more frequently found in 
Homer. 668. 7 

11. ᾿Ιθύνω, not εὐθύνω, is the more ancient Homeric and poetic 
word ; for the Attics used εὐθύνω, εὔθυνος, εὐθύνη, &c., only in po- 
litical affairs. That ἰθὺς was the ancient Attic word is proved by the 
compounds ἰθυτενὴς, ἰθύφαλλος, ἰθαγενής. 779. 

12. The Greeks said Σαλαμινίδες and Σαλαμινιάδες, not Σαλα- 
puvides; as also λειμωνίδες and λειμωνιάδες; Kpnvides and κρηνιάδεξ. 
965. 

13. ᾿Αφνεὸς, opulentus, wealthy : the more common form is ἀφνειός" 
Gloss. 3. 

14. Πεδοστιβὴς, terra incedens, walking on the ground. This word 
frequently occurs in Euripides. Compounds in στιβὴς sometimes 
have a passive signification; as ἡλιοστιβὴς, P. V. 816. μόν. Theb- 
857. Gloss. 132. 

15. Ἔν ὕμιν, penes te sunt, depend on you.. The same meaning 
obtains, (2. R. 314.: Ἔν σοὶ yap ἐσμέν. See also Aj. Fl. 519., 
Pheeniss. 1265., Iph. A. 1379., Helen. 1441. Gloss. 177. 

16. Λέπαδνον, averta; Anglicé, a pottrel or breast-band, which 
performed the office of the collar with us. The word is formed from 
λεπάζω, decortico, to strip off the bark. Photius makes λέπαδνον and 
μασχαλιστὴρ the same. Gloss. 196. 

17. Σραδάζω, luctor, to struggle ; properly said of those who are 
in the agonies of death. Gloss. 199. | 

18. Φαῦλος and φλαῦρος are used in the same sense; but φαῦλος is 
more frequently applied to persons, and φλαῦρος to things. ‘Their 
derivations are different. That is properly called φλαῦρον which is 
light, and of no weight. From its parent word φλέω are derived — 
φλὲψ, PA€os, φλέδων, φλάω, φλέγω, φλύαξ, φλοιὸς, φλοῖσβος, φλύω, 
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φλυαρὸὺς, φλαῦρος ; all of which have a notion of lightness and empti- 
ness. Gloss. 222. »" 

19. ᾿Αμᾷν is, to scrape with the hand, se. the sand, and to make 
level, from ἅμα: hence ἀμαυρὸν is, whatever is levelled with the 
ground. Of the same family are ἄμαθος, arena, the sand; and 
ἀμαθύνω, to erase, as letters written on the sand: likewise ἁμαλὸν, 
plane, and ἁμαλδύνω, to render plane; and all of them perhaps ought 
to be aspirated. Gloss. 288. 

20. ‘The ancients only used the plural form δυσμαὶ, occasus, the 

setting, sc. of the sun, or the West. On the contrary, δύσις was 
always put in the singular. Gloss, 237. 
_ 21. The particle (ais nothing else but the Holic form of διὰ, which 
has an intensive force, like per in Latin. Thus Alceus said ζ(άδηλον 
for διάδηλον: Sappho, ζαελεκσάμαν for διελεξάμην. Therefore we 
find (άθεος, (αμενὴς, ζάπλουτος, ζαπότης, (ατρεφὴς, Capeyyis, Caxpucos, 
(axpjos. Gloss. 321. 

22. “Ews, in the sense of donec, until, requires the aorist [indi- 
Cative]. Sometimes but seldom, it is followed by the aorist optative. 
But when it signifies dum, quamdiu, whilst, as long as, it requires the 
present or imperfect. Gloss. 423. 

23. Nouifew signifies to believe in the existence of. He who 
believed in the gods was said absolutely θεοὺς νομίζειν or ἡγεῖσθαι. 
Gloss. 504. 

24, Πίμπρημι, incendo, to burn. Perhaps the first u was in- 
serted by the later Greeks; and the ancients wrote πίπρημι and 
πίπλημι, according to the usual form of verbs in μι. ᾿Εωπίπρημι 

oceurs in Aristot. Hist. Anim. v. 1. as. also frequently in He- 
| rodotus,—éeumlmAnu, Homer, Il. Φ. 811. Nor is the quantity of the 
syllable any objection. See Erfurdt, Soph. GE. R. p. 414. Gloss. 
815. : 

25. In the Tragic writers the plural of ἐπιτίμιον is used, not the 
singular. Gloss. 828. 

26. From the ancient word πνύω, the first syllable of which is 
long (and its perf. pass. frequently occurs in Homer), is formed 
πινύσκω, in the same way that γινώσκω is formed from γνώω. Gloss. 
835. . 

27. ᾿Ανέχομαι, sustineo, to bear or endure, is joined with a parti- 
ciple. See Dr. Monk’s Hipp. 354. Gloss. 843, 
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SEPTEM CONMBRA THEBAS. 


1. Ἐπὶ, in the sense of contra, is sometimes used with a dative 
case by Aischylus. See Sept. Theb. 711., Agam. 60., P. V. 1124., 
though with the genitive more generally. 1. 

2. The article is frequently used for the relative: τοὺς for obs 
Pers. 43., τοῦπερ for οὗπερ ibid. 780., τόθεν for ὅθεν ibid. 780., τὴν for 
ἣν Agam. 644. &c. 37. 

8. The tragic writers used the Doric forms κυναγὺς, sins 
KuvaryeTns, λοχαγέτης, EBdouuyerns. 42. | 

4. Brunck and Schiitz prefer as more Attic πλεύμων Soot of 
πνεύμων, but the latter is the more recent Attic form. The gram- 
marians indeed side with Brunck ; but then it is well known that 
they derived their rules for the most part from ‘lian, Libanius, 
Aristides, and other sophists, sometimes from Lucian, more rarely 
from the historians or Plato, and very seldom indeed from the 


scenic poets. 61. 
5. The Ionic νηὸς for ναὸς was not used in the iambic senarius. 


62. . 
6. Εὔχομαι is frequently omitted before an infinitive mood. $ee 
Sept. Theb. 239., Choéph. 304., Eurip. Suppl. 3. 75. 

7. Tiw has the first syllable common in Homer, but short in 
fEschylus and Aristophanes. The first syllable of τίσω is always 
long. 77. | 

8. The first syllable of Αρης is sometimes long, as in 125. 336. 
465. 

9. Adjectives compounded of nouns in os generally retain the 
termination os: thus words compounded of λόγος, tpdxos, &e. in 
the tragic writers never end in as, that termination being more 
modern and less agreeable to analogy. 109. 

10, Some adjectives have the three terminations, e1os, tos, tos, 
as ἵππειος, ἵππιος, ἱππικός ; δούλειος, SovAtos, δουλικὸς, &e. The 
first of these three forms is used only on account of the metre. 
116. 

11. The last syllable of πότνια is always short. 141. 

12. The probable orthography of χνόα is κνόα. From kvéw is 
derived κνοῦς and κνόα, as from ῥέω, ῥοῦς and fda; from xéw, χοῦς 
and χόα. 142. 
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13. ΜῊ sometimes forms a crasis with εἶ and eis. 193. 

14. The tragic writers never join δὲ and te. 212. 

15. The words Σύ τοι are never construed except with the in- 
dicative. 220. 

16. Οὔτι nowhere begins a sentence, unless μὴ, ποῦ, or πῶς follows, 
or when there is an interrogation, and then a word is always in- 
terposed between them. The formula ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι is frequent at the 
head of a sentence. 222. 

17. Νὺυν is always an enclitic when it is subjoined to the particle 
μή. 228. 

18. ᾿Απολέγω is a word unheard of by the tragic writers. 259. 

19. The Attics wrote δήϊος and δῇος, not ddios and δᾷος, as is clear 
from the compounds δηϊάλωτος, ἄδῃος, and the verb δῃόω. Adios, 
however, is the proper orthography when it signifies ἄθλιος. 264. 

20. Νέας is a monosyllable. 316. | 

21. ‘Os, in the sense of adeo ut, is only found with the infinitive. 
361. 

22. Ὑπέρκοπος, not ὑπέρκομπος, is the form used by the tragic 
writers ; for there is no passage in them where the metre requires 
the latter form, some where it rejects it. A later age, as it seems, 
inserted the μ. 387. 

23. ΓΑνοια and similar compounds very rarely produce the last 
syllable; in Aischylus never. 398. 

24. “A μὴ κράνοι θεός. In prayers of this kind the aorist is more 
usual than the present. 422. 

25. ‘Iets in the tragic writers has the first syllable common, but . 
oftener short. 489. 

26. Tw is never put for τούτῳ with a substantive. 505. 

27. Εἴθε yap is scarcely Greek. Utinam is expressed by εἶ or εἰ 
“γὰρ, never by εἴθε γάρ. 563. 

28. Πολέμαρχος, not ToAcudpxas. That the Attics terminated 
compounds of this kind by xos may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that their proper names were Ἵππαρχος, Νέαρχος, Κλέαρχος. 
828. 

29. In the Attic pets probably μέλεοι in the vocative is always a 
dissyllable. 945. 

. 80. Πρᾶγος is a more tragic word than πρᾶγμα. Gl. 2. 

31. Words compounded of ῥόθος were favourites with A’schylus, 

as πολύῤῥοθος, ταχύῤῥοθος, ἐπίῤῥοθος, ἁλίῤῥοθος, παλίῤῥοθος, &c. Gl. 7. 


Ὁ 
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32. From οἴμοι is derived οἰμώζω, as from pid, μύζω ; from ὦ, 
ὥζω [from al at, αἰάζω ; from οἱ οἱ, οἴζω; from ἐλελεῦ, ἐλελίω; : 
from ὀτοτοῖ, ὀτοτύζω : from αὖ, αὔω and ἀὺῦτέω ; from φεῦ, φεύζω; 
from εὐοῖ, εὐάζω]. Οἰμωγὴ is more frequently used than οἴμωγμα. ᾿ 
Gl. 8. 7 

33. When Ἐλλείπω signifies deficio, absum, it requires a genitive; — 
when it signifies omitto, it is followed by an accusative. Gl. 10. 

84. IIvpywua is a fortification, or a collection of πύργοι : just 
as xairwua and τρίχωμα are a collection of χαῖται and τρίχες. Gl. | 


30. 

35. ees nh both an active and a passive signification. — 
Gl 7 : 
- a tragic writers use both λαὸς and its Attic form λεώς, 

Gl. 80. ᾿ 
87. ᾿Αμάχετος is used but rarely for ἄμαχος and ἀμάχητος. Gl. 
85. 


38. Αὐκειος, an epithet of Apollo, is derived from λύκη, diluculum, 
whence the Latin Jur. Gl. 133. 
39. From the obsolete verb λήκω are derived the perfect λέλᾶκα 
and the second aor. ἔλᾶκον. Gl. 141. | 
40. Βρίθω sometimes, though rarely, has an active signification, 
“to load.” It is more generally used intransitively, ‘to be heavy.” 
Gl. 141. * 
41. The tragic writers frequently used nouns in as, as λιθὰς, a 
heap or shower of stones ; γιφὰς, a shower of snow ; guards, a heap 
of leaves, &c. Gl. 146. | 5 
42, Sréyw, sustineo, non admitto, is properly said of a ship 
which is water-tight. Gl. 202. 5 
43. “Exnaos is formed from the obsolete verb €xw, volo: as from 
σιγάω or σίγω, σιγηλός ; from αἰσχύνω, αἰσχυντηλός ; from ὕψι, ὕψη-. 
Ads; from βεβάω, βεβηλός. Gl. 224, 
44. Σαίνειν is said of a dog who wags his tail and fawns: thence, 
to flatter. Gl. 379. 
| 45, The penult of ἀλύω is short in Homer, and long in other 
ἡ Greek poets. In the Odyssey, I. 398., ἀλύων has the penult long, 
which would lead to the supposition that the passage where it occurs 
was not Homer’s, though it is quoted by an old grammarian in 
igo Il. Z. p. 654, 55. Gl. 387. 
| . The Greeks used θανατηφόρος, λαμπαδηφόρος, soda 
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'χθονιηφόρος, and the like, instead of θανατοφόρος, &c. to avoid the 


concurrence of four short syllables, Gl. 415. 

47. "Ἢ μὴν, certe, is a formula of confirmation, used in case of an 
oath. Gl. 527. 

48. Words ending in ἡστὴς are very rare. Gl. 641. 

49. Στύγος, odium, is frequently used by /Eschylus, but very 
seldom by others. Gl. 650. 

50. Tpéw is a Doric word, very seldom used by the tragic writers 
except in the aorist. Gl. 790. 

51. Words compounded of κότος were favorites with A‘schylus. 
Gl. 804. 

52. ᾿Ολολυγμὸς is a female cry or shriek. Gl. 825. 

53. ᾿Αλαλάζω strictly means, to raise the shout of triumph ; some- 
times simply ejulo. Gl. 951. 

54, ᾿Αδελφεὸς nowhere occurs in the tragic writers except in the 
choral odes. Add. 537. 


AGAMEMNON. 


1, Κλαίω, καίω, &e. were the more ancient Attic forms, for 
which, subsequent to the time of Adschylus, KAdw, κάω, &c. were - 
used. 17. 

2. ‘EdAwka and ἥλωκα are both found in the best Greek writers; 
the former is more ancient, the latter more modern Attic. 29. 

3. It is doubtful whether χρῖμα or χρίσμα is the better form. 
From xpiw (the first syllable being always long) was deduced 
χριστὸς, as from χράομαι, χρηστός. But the substantive was χρῆμα: 
so from xpiw, xpima; from Koviw, κόνϊμα ; from μηνίω, μήνιμα. 93. 

4, Adjectives compounded of the dative δορὶ, or δουρὶ, retained 
the iota in composition, as δορίκτητος, δουριάλωτος, δορίληπτος, δουρι- 
πετὴς, δοριμανὴς, δοριθήρατος, Sopiuapyos. But those which are formed 
from the accusative retain the v, as δορυφόρος, δορυσσόος, Sopvidos 
Sopuxpavos. 115. 

5, Diminutives of animals terminate in ἰδεύς. 117. 

6. Τοιοῦτον and τοσοῦτον are the Attic forms of the neuter gender ; 
τοιοῦτο and. τυσοῦτο the Ionic. 306. 

7. The Atties said διακονεῖν rather than διηκονεῖν. 310. 

8. Εὖ σέβειν θεοὺς and εὐσεβεῖν εἰς θεοὺς differ: the former Sig- 
nifies, duly to worship the gods; the latter, to conduct, oneself 
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piously towards the gods: the latter cannot have an accusative after 


it except with a preposition. 329. 


9. The Attics used ἁλίσκομαι in. the present, and adopted the q | 


other tenses from ἁλόω, whence also avaAdw. Wherefore the opta- 
tive should be written ὁλῴην, as βιῴην, δῴην, and the like. 331. 

10. Ὅ τως ἂν does not precede the optative, except in the sense 
of quo mazxime modo. When ὅπως signifies ut, it requires the sub- 
junctive with, or the optative without ἄν. 357. 

11. Ἤτοι is not used by the tragic writers for sané, unless followed 
by ἄρα or ἄν. 462. 

12. In solemn appeals, such as Hom. 1]. E. 116., 


Εἴ ποτέ μοι καὶ πατρὶ φίλα φρονέουσα παρέστης 
Δηΐῳ ἐν πολέμῳ, νῦν αὖτ᾽ ἐμὲ φίλαι, ᾿Αθήνη, 


εἴ ποτε is more frequently used than εἴ πον. 503. 


13. Δρόσοι κατεψέκαζον, ἔμπεδον σίνος 
Ἐσθημάτων, τιθέντες ἔνθηρον τρίχα. 


Here the young scholar will remark that the masculine participle 
τιθέντες agrees with the feminine noun δρόσοι; of which anomaly 
perhaps no other instance can be found in the Attic Ῥόδιοι except 
in the case of animals. 544. 

14. Πῶς ἂν with the optative frequently signifies utinam in Eu- 
ripides, much more rarely in the other tragic writers, pera never 
in /Eschylus. 605. 

15. Γὰρ is frequently used in interrogative sentences, [and may be 
translated by, what?]. 613. 

16. Aral, ἀπαὶ, and drat occur in the Greek poets for the more 
common forms διὰ, ἀπὸ, and ὑπό. 865. 


17. Θυραῖος is said of a person even in the feminine gender: @upafa 


of a thing in the same gender. 1022. 

18. The penult is πληθύω is short; of πληθύνω, long. 1341. 

19. The primary meaning of δίκη was probably lheness, simili- 
tude: whence δίκηλον, an image; and δίκην, for κατὰ δίκην, instar, 
like. Gl. 3. 

20. Βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ is a well-known proverb, and said of those 
who being bribed do not mention those things they ought to disclose, 


and then applied to others who through dread or fear of punishment — 


dare not speak out freely. The origin of the proverb may probably 
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have been derived from the custom among the ancients of holding 
in their mouths the coins which they received from the sale of their 
wares. A similar phrase occurs in Soph. Cid. C. 1051. χρυσέα 
κλεὶς ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ βέβακεν. Gl. 35. 

21. According as friendship, hospitality, an oath, [supplication, } 
companionship, or purification, was referred to, Jupiter was invoked 
by the title of φίλιος, ξένιος, or ἐφέστιος, ὅρκιος, [ἱκέσιος,] ἑταιρεῖος, or 
καθάρσιος. Gl. 60. 

22. Such expressions as ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπη νῦν ἔστι, are used where a 
speaker alludes to an unpleasant subject, and thus briefly dismisses 
7 Gl. 66. 

23. It was the custom of the poets, when they made use of a 
trope somewhat too bold, immediately to subjoin the epithet in order 
to limit and define its meaning. In the P. V. 828. Auschylus calls 
Γρύπας, Ζηνὸς κύνας ; but he corrects the metaphor in some degree by 
adding ἀκραγεῖς, “ dogs indeed, but not barking dogs.” Sept. Theb. 
64., he calls an army κῦμα, but adds χερσαῖον. Ibid. 82., dust is 
called a messenger, but ἄναυδος, Ibid. 856., he calls Charon’s boat 
dewpida, but immediately adds τὰν ἀστιβῆ ᾿πόλλωνι, to distinguish it 
from the true @cwpis. Gl. 81. 

24, The origin of i}, evot, and similar exclamations, is not to be 
sought in the Greek language, but in that of the nation to which 
Greece owes its mythology, sc. the Egyptian. Gl. 144. 

25. Πέρα is the dative of the obsolete πέρα, πέρας, πέῤᾳ, πέραν, 
and hence the reason why the last syllable is long. Gl. 183. 

26. ᾿Ανδρὼν, γυναικειὼν, [παρθενὼν͵] &c. were elliptic expressions 
originally for ἀνδρῶν, γυναικῶν, [παρθένων] (θάλαμος), whence the 
genitive came into use for the nominative. Gl. 235. 

27. The participle of the perfect passive is frequently used ac- 
tively, as πεπυσμένος, ἠκισμένος, ἐξηρπασμένος, πεφραγμένος, ἐκκεκομι- 
σμένος, ἀνακεκομισμένος, ἀποδεδειγμένος, ὅζο. Gi. 252. 

28, “Apiorov was the first meal which the ancients took in the 
morning, and generally about the third hour. Philemon, however, 
asserts that the meals were ἀκράτισμα, ἄριστοι,, ἑσπέρισμα, and δεῖπνον. 
δι} 99. 

29. Λόγχιμος, ad hastam pertinens. Similar forms are ἔχθιμος, 
ποίνιμος, δόκιμος, πόμπιμος, τρόφιμος, ἁρπάγιμος, κάρπιμος, μόνιμος» 
παραμόνιμος, συναγώγιμος, ἄλκιμος, κάλλιμος, κύδιμος, ὠφέλιμος, 
ἀοίδιμος. Verbal adjectives in mos are of a different class, as ἁλώ. 
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ojos, and have a certain middle signification between dee: active and q | 
passive. Gl. 395. and Gl. 9. 4 

30. “Piuga, celeriter, is derived from ῥίμπτω, the Tonite form of 
pirrw; whence ῥιμφάλεος and ῥιμφάρματος. With the same variety, 
the Ionians, i. 6. the Hellenes, said χρίμπτω for χρίπτω, and λάμψομαι 
for λήψομαι, Gl. 397. 

31. In compounds from ὅρος, the Ionic form οὖρος is retained in 
ξύνουρος, ἄπουρος, mpdcovpos, τηλουρὸ5, Which is not the case in 
ὅμορος. Gl. 478. 

32. ᾿Αναίνομαι, to deny, is joined with a participle of the person 
speaking. Gl. 566. 

33. Adjectives masculine are sometimes found with feminine sub- 
stantives, as Τύχη σωτὴρ, χεὶρ πράκτωρ, πειθὼ θέλκτωρ. GI. 647. 

34, Γένεθλον is ἃ word only used by the poets. Gl. 757. 

35. It is doubtful whether the form xaivw in the present is found 
in the more ancient Greek writers. Gl. 893. 

36. ““ Solebant veteres ante cibum νίψασθαι manus, et post cibum 
ἀπονίψασθαι, teste Polluce, quem Stanleius advocavit.” Gl. 1004. 

37. Σφαγεῖον, the vessel which received the blood of victims. poke 
Gl. 1060. ; 

38. Κέλομαι, though frequent in Homer, seldom occurs in the 
tragic writers. Gl. 1088. 

39. ᾿Εποπτεύω, inspecto, is a word frequently used by Mschylus, 
but not by the other tragic writers. Its proper signification, at least 
in Attic Greek, is, to behold the mysteries. Gl. 1241. 

40. Εὐμαρὴς, facilis, is formed from an old word μάρη, a hand ; 
as from χεὶρ, εὐχερὴς. Gl. 1297. 

41. Πάσσομαι, vescor, in which sense it is used only in the aorist, 
iW and joined with an accusative or genitive. The simple form was 

πάω, whence πατέω, and pasco: πάσασθαι, vesci, has the first syl- 

a lable short; πάσασθαι, possidere, has the first syllable /ong. Gl. 
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| 42, Ἕως, when it signifies guamdiu, and is joined to the perfect, 

if or when with the present it signifies dum, does not take the particle 
ai ἄν: as often as it means donec it requires ἂν and the subjunctive 
᾿ mood, or the optative without ἄν. Gl. 1410. 


ie * It is used, however, sometimes for a victim. See Eur. Troad. 
3 ᾿ 
} 742. 
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43. The plural number [when used for the singular] increases 
the force cf the sentence, whether it be sarcasm or panegyric. Gl. 
1414. 

44. There is frequent mention of stoning in the ancient writers, 
which species of punishment was employed by the people when 
excited by sudden indignation, because stones always lay at hand. 
Gl, 1606. 

45. Μογέω is an Homeric word, less frequently used by the tragic 
writers, with whom the more common word is μοχθέω. The primi- 
tive root was μόω (whence moveo, by an increase in the number of 
syllables, arfd the insertion of the digamma). Hence μοερὸς, μωρὸ5» 
mobilis, (whence iduwpos, eyxeciuwpos, bAakduwpos,) μόγις, μόγος.. 
μόχθος, &e. Gl. 1614. 

46. Words ending in ityns may be called locals; as δωματίτης, 
χωρίτης, ἑδρίτης, ἑσπερίτης, &c. Gl. 1640. 941. 47. 


CHOEPHORG. 


1. It may be doubted whether the future of ἀνάσσω occurs at all 
in the Attic poets. 125. 

2. Ὅπως μὴ, with the future indicative and with the aorist sub- 
junctive, is correct ; and therefore there can be no reason why both 
forms should not be used in the same sentence. 260. 

3. The first syllable of δαΐζω is common in Aschylus, after the 
example of Homer. 390. 

4, The particles καὶ δὴ are perhaps never joined with the optative. 
557. 

5. The Greeks said, not πολλὰ δεινὰ, but πολλὰ καὶ δεινά, 578. 

6. If such forms as τίς ἂν ἀγκαλέσαιτο ; (Agam. 989.), τίς ἂν ταῦτα 
πίθοιτο; (S.c. Th. 1068.), τίς ἂν εὔξαιτο ; (Agam. 1312.), &c. be right, 
then τίς λέγοι; cannot be correct. 586. 

7. A short vowel before a mute with a liquid may be made long 
in the choral metres. 597. 

8. Σἴκασα is the more ancient, ἤκασα the more modern Attic: 
623. 

9. Eiev- ἀκούω. The lengthening of a short syllable in this place 
cannot be defended, unless, perhaps, it was the usual form of the 
porter’s answer: εἶεν" ἀκούω, 645. 
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10. When any one to a question πῶς so answers as to doubt of the — 
question, the reply is made by ὅπως. The same rule applies to tls 
ποῖ, and the like. 755. | a 

11. The particles ἀλλ᾽ ἢ are used at the head of interrogative — 
sentences. 762. a 

12. The tragic writers always used πύλη in the plural. 866. 

13. Φίλτατ᾽ Αἰγίσθου Bia. This is the only instance of the cir- 
eumlocution βία τινὸς joined with an adjective masculine. | Most 
probably a comma should be placed after φίλτατ᾽, and then there 
will be no necessity to have recourse to the unusual form of speech. ] 
880. e 

14, Οὐ μὴ, with the future indicative, forbids, with the aorist sub- 
junctive, denies. 882. 

15. The Greeks did not use αὑτὸν for ἐμαυτὸν, though they said 
αὑτοὺς for ἡμᾶς αὑτούς. 1001. 

16. Κατέρχομαι signifies to return, as an exile, into his country. 
σι. 3. 

17. The Greeks, when they attained to the age of puberty, used to 
cut off their hair, and consecrate it to Apollo κουροτρόφος, and to 
rivers. ‘Theseus commenced the custom; for he consecrated to 
Delian Apollo the hair which he cut from the fore part of his head. 
Gl. 6. 

18. Tis is sometimes used for πᾶς τις, unusquisque. Gl. 53. 

19. Φάσκω, dictito, differs from φημὶ, as βάσκω from βῆμι, δι- 
δράσκω from δρῆμι, γιγνώσκω from yrou, [χάσκω from xdw,| and 
the like The termination σκὼ denotes repetition of the action. — 
Gl. 87. | 

20. Τόξα in the plural almost always is put for a single bow in the 
tragic writers. Gl. 155. 

21. “Exe? sometimes signifies apud inferos. Gl. 353. 

22. Aschylus was partial to words compounded of κάμνω, as 
δορικμὴς, ἀνδροκμὴς, &c. Gl. 359. 

23. Feminine nouns ending in τρία are derived from masculines 
NS, aS πολεμίστρια from πολεμιστὴς, ἀγύρτρια from ἀγυρτὴς, φαιδρύντρια 
from φαιδρυντὴς. Gl. 418. 

24. Χαίρειν is construed with a participle of the verb expressive 
of the action with which one is delighted. Gl. 442. 

25. Ov0ap, uber, peculiar to the other animals; μαστὸς was applied 
to women. Gl. 526. 
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26. “Orda denotes any kind of instruments. Gl. 537. 

27. Ποδαπὸς, cujas, is formed from the ancient pronoun πὸς and 
the substantive δάπος, the ground. Gl. 567. 

28. Πίομαι is the ancient future for πίσομαι from πίω. Aristophanes 
has πίεται, the first syllable being long, Eq. 1286. 1398. The more 
recent form is πιοῦμαι. Theocritus, vii. 69., has the first syllable of 
πίομαι short. Gl. 570. 

29. Kiw, vado, is an Homeric word, not used by Sophocles or 
Euripides; and from it is derived κινέω. Gl. 668. 

30. ᾿Ὀπισθόπος, pedissequa, for ὀπισθόπους, as ἀελλόπος, Οἰδίπος, 
πουλύπος, for ἀελλόπους, Οἰδίπους, πολύπους. Gl. 701. 

31. The Attics said with the Dorics διψῆν and πεινῆν for διψᾷν 
and πεινᾷν : but this did not extend to the third person singular 
of the present indicative [probably because there would have been 
a confusion between the indicative and the subjunctive moods]. Gl. 
744. 

32. “Avw, perficio, has the penult long in the present, and short in 
the second aorist. Gl. 786. 

33. Avodepos, tenebricosus. Except δνόφος, δνοπαλίζω, and δνὸψ, 
no Greek word begins with ὃν. Gl. 797. 

34, Eustathius, on Hom. II. A. 467., 168., derives ἔλεγχος from ἑλεῖν 
ἔγχος, because most subjects of dispute were decided by arms. This 
etymology is much more probable than another given in the same 
place, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐλᾷν ἔγχος. For ἔλεγχος, the grasping of the spear to 
decide a dispute, was the same as the proof by battle with the Teu- 
tonic nations; and hence it signified any proof; and, by an easy 
transition, it denoted argument, reproof, insult. Gl. 838. 

35. Of words ending in στερὴς, some have a passive signification, 
aS πατρυστερὴς, ὀμματοστερὴς, βιοστερὴς, ἡλιοστερής ; and some an 
active, as ἀργυροστερὴς, ὀμματυοστερὴς (Kum. 988.),, ἡλιοστερής (Cad. C. 
.. 814.). Gl. 989. and 247. : 

36. Names of winds ending in ‘as are formed from other names. 
Gl. 1054. 
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Kil. 


CANONS AND REMARKS 


IN THE 


“HIPPOLYTUS” AND “ALCESTIS” OF PROF. MONK. 


From the “ CuAssicaL JOURNAL,” vol. xxxvii. p. 124. 


1, KexAnua is frequently used by the tragic [and other] writers in 
the sense of εἰμί. Hipp. 2. 

2. Πρεσβεύω sometimes signifies mpotiudw, to honour or respect. 
So Choéph. 486. τόνδε πρεσβεύσω τάφον. Hipp. 5., comp. Asch. 
Eum. 1. 

3. Θησέως mats, ᾿Αμάζονος + kos: this pleonasm, where in prose 
we should have said Θησέως καὶ ᾿Αμάζονος mais or τόκος, 15 not un- 
common. See Blomfield’s note Pr. V. 140. Hipp. 10. 

4, Tlatdevua, as also λόχευμα, μίσημα, and other neuter words of the 
same class, are used for persons. Moreover, the plural form παι- 
δεύματα denotes only one individual, sc. Hippolytus, as in Soph. 
Philoct. 86. τεχνήματα, one cup; Hee. 269. προσφάγματα, one victim. 
Hipp. 11. | 

5. Πάλαι mpokd Wao’, ov πόνου πολλοῦ με δεῖ, Προκόψασ᾽ is here 
ἃ nominativus pendens. Of this solecism, or archaism, instances 
occur in Asch. Suppl. 455., Choéph. 518., P. V. 209., Gk. C. 1120., 
Phen. 290. See Kuster, Aristoph. Plut. 277. and ie i Corinth. 
p. 88. Hipp. 23. 

6. Προκόπτω signifies to advance, and is taken metaphor 
from those who cut down wood and other obstacles in a road. 
Hipp. 23. 4 

7. The future of αἰνέω is alyfow in Homer, and αἰνέσω in the 
tragic writers. Hipp. 37. 

8. Αρτεμιν τιμῶν θεὰν] Not θεὸν, as Aldus edited and Valckenaer 
preferred: ἡ θεὸς occurs frequently in the tragic writers in the sense 
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_of a goddess, but never when joined with the name of the goddess. 
as here. Hipp. 55. 
9. ᾿Αξιόω sometimes occurs in the sense of audeo, to dare, as in 
Heracl. 950., Pers. 335. and elsewhere. Hipp. 74. 

10. “Ὅστις in the singular is frequently followed by and referred to 

aplural. See Antig. 718. 720., Androm. 180., Ran. 714., Hec. 359, 
360. Hipp. 78., comp. Hom. 1]. lr. 279. 

11. Θαυμάζω signifies to pay homage to, or honor. Hipp. 105. 

12. Πολλὰ χαίρειν φράσαι denotes to bid good bye to, to quit, 
to reject, to discard. See Agam. 583., Acharn. 200. Hipp. 112. 

13. Svyyvounv ἔχειν signifies (1) to grant pardon, and (2) to 
-reeeive pardon or excuse. The former sense is the more frequent. 
(1) See Eur. Suppl. 252., Orest. 653., Soph. Electr. 400. (2) Pheen. 
1009., Soph. Trach. 328. Hipp. 116. 

14. The penult of Φάρος is generally short in the tragic writers, 
but always /ongin Homer. Mschylus has it long,Choéph. 9. Φάρεα 
is a dactyl in Iph. Τ᾿. 1157. and Orest. 1434. Hipp. 125. 

15. ᾿Απλακεῖν, ἀπλακία, and ἀπλάκημα, should be always written in 
tragic verse without μ, as is manifest from the fact that there are 
many places in which the metre requires, none where it rejects these 
forms. Hipp. 145. 

16. The penult of γεραιὸς, δείλαιος, ἵκταιος, &c. is sometimes short. 
See Hipp. 170. and Comp. Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 216. 

17. ᾿Αρέσκω in Attic Greek requires either a dative or accusative 
case; but the latter seems to be the more legitimate construction. 
Meeris, p. 175. says, Ἤρεσέ pe, ᾿Αττικῶς " ἤρεσέ μοι, Ἑλληνικῶς, καὶ 
κοινῶς, Hipp. 184. 

18. The active voice of συνάπτω is sometimes used for the middle. 
See Phoen. 714., Heracl. 811., Pers. 888. 

19. Φίλος in the poets has frequently the sense of ἐμός. Hipp. 
199, | 

20. Πρόσπολος signifies either a male or female attendant; dudi- 
πόλος only a female attendant. See Kustath. 0.1., p. 394, 31299, 1. 
Hipp. 200. : ; 

21. Πῶς ἂν denotes, in almost all the tragedies of Euripides, 
_utinam, I wish, or, oh that ! but much more rarely in the other 
tragic writers. See, however, Gi. R. 765., Aj. Fl. 388. and Philoct. 
794. Hipp. 208. 

22. The iota at the end of the dative singular is very rarely 
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elided by the tragic writers: perhaps there are not more than six — 
instances of such elision in all the remains of Greek tragedy. Hipp. _ 
221.,comp. Alec. 1137. 

23. The last syllable of κλιτὺς is short in the tragie writers, but 
long in Homer. Hipp. 227. } 

24. Παρακόπτειν φρένας signifies, to pervert the understanding ; ; but 
παρακόπτειν, as also παραπαίειν, is more he a | used in ἃ neutral 
sense, to be mad. 

25. Maia is said of a grandmother, a midwife, a nurse. The last 
sense is the more frequent meaning of it. Hipp. 243. | 

26. ᾿᾽᾿οδυνάω, though used in Hipp. 247., does not occur in any 
other passage in the Greek tragedies. 

27. The last syllable of λίαν, ἄγαν, πέραν, and εὐὰν, is always long 
in the Attic poets. Hipp. 264. 

28. Ὁρῶ, uev .. . &onuad ἡμῖν. The enallage or change from 
the first person singular to that of the plural, and versa vice, is very 
common in the Greek tragedies. Hipp. 268. 

29. The neuter plural adjective is frequently used instead of the 
singular, ἄσημα for ἄσημον, ξύγγνωστα (Hee. 1089., Phoen. 1008., 
Med. 491. 701. &c.) for ξύγγνωστον. Hipp. 269. 

30. “Arn in the tragic writers is said of any calamity, but es- 
pecially of some severe dispensation of Providence. Hipp. 276. 

31. The prepositive article, 6,77, followed by μὲν, δὲ, yap, is 
frequently used by the tragic writers in the sense of οὗτος and ἐκεῖνος͵ 
Even without these adjuncts, the article, though less frequently, 
possesses this signification. Hipp. 280. 

32. Both the forms πλάνος and πλάνη occur in the tragic writers. 
In Aeschylus the feminine form generally, perhavs invariably, is 
found, whereas Euripides always uses πλάνος: from whence it may 
be inferred, that the latter form prevailed after the time of fEschy~ | 
lus. Hipp. 283. 

33. Εἶεν is an exclamation employed where the subject under 
discussion is abandoned, and a new topic of conversation started. 
Hipp. 297. ? 

34. The verbs οἶδα, γιγνώσκω, μανθάνω, αἰσθάνομαι, &e. and their 
compounds, are joined to participles of the present, perfect, and 
future—seldom, and yet sometimes, to those of the aorist: as Ξύνοιδα 
σόφος ὥν. ἴσθι δύσποτμος γεγώς. See Trach. 741., Soph. Elect. 
1200. Hipp. 304. 
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35. The tragic writers used the double forms, ἵππιος and ἱππειος, 
δούλιος and δούλειος, Βάκχιος and Βάκχειος, παρθένιος and παρθένειος. 
Hipp. 307. 1297. 

36. “Epos and yéAos are the Zolic forms of the words”Epws and 
γέλως. The former is frequently used by Homer (but only in the 
nominative and accusative cases), and by Euripides five times; in 
other Attic writers it is doubtful whether ἔρος occurs at all. Hipp. 
337. 

37. Ti πάσχεις ; is an interrogation used by the Attic writers in 
the sense of the English exclamation, what ails you? Hipp. 340. 

38. The verb ἀνέχεσθαι is often joined to a participle, as Μόνης 
γὰρ, οἶδα, σοῦ κλύων ἀνέξεται. Pers. 835. See also Med. 38., Aj. 
ΕἸ. 411., Soph. Elect. 1028. and Valck. Phen. 550. Hipp. 354. 

39. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅμως are words frequently employed by Euripides at the 
end of an iambic senary, and often ridiculed by Aristophanes. 
Hipp. 358. 

40. The Greeks said πρίν ce θανεῖν, and πρὶν ἂν θανῇς, but not 
πρὶν ἄν oe θανεῖν. Hipp. 365. (πρὶν ἂν is always preceded by a 
negative.) 

41. In Attic Greek, instead of the dual feminine, the masculine is 
used, especially in articles and participles. See Hom. Il. ©. 455. 
Hipp. 389. 

42. The participle ὡς at the beginning of a sentence preceding an 
optative mood signifies utinam, I wish, or, oh that! See II. =. 107. 
Hipp. 409. 

48, Φαῦλος-, μάταιος, ὀρφανὸς, στεῤῥὸς, γενναῖος, δίκαιος, μέλεος, βρύ- 
χίος, and some other adjectives are declined 6 καὶ 7 φαῦλος, &e. ; 
and also φαῦλος, n, ov. Phil. 437. 

44, The interposition of the words πῶς δοκεῖς ; gives additional 
spirit to a narrative. See Hec. 1150., Ran. 53., Eccles. 399. Hipp. 
448. 

45. Srépyev, in the sense of acquiescing, is frequently found—for 
the most part with an accusative, sometimes with a dative case. 
Hipp. 460. 

46, “AvO@pwmos is used sometimes to denote a woman. See Theocr. 
Adon. 106. and Valckenaer’s note. Homo in Latin has the same 
meaning. Hipp. 474. 

47. Examples of (1) the double comparative, such as μᾶλλον 
ἀλγίων, and (2) of the double superlative, such as μέγιστον ἔχθιστος, 
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are frequent in the tragic writers. See Hee. 381., Sept. Theb. 679... 
fEsch. Suppl. 287., Med. 1320., Alcest. 802. Hipp. 487. Ψ 
48, The forms ἔκλῃσα, κλῇδες, κλῇθρον, for ἔκλεισα, κλεῖδες, κλεῖθρον, 5 
are of the more recent Attic, and introduced into the writings of the} ᾿ 
tragedians by grammarians. Hipp. 500. Ξ 

49. A short vowel at the end of a preposition, preceding another 
word commencing with the letters ¢p, remains short; but if that 
other word begin with BA, the short vowel is made long. Hipp. 
513. 

50. The prepositive article, 6, 7, τὸ, is frequently put for the rela- 
tive, ds, ἢ, ὃ, not only in Homer, but in the writings of the three 
tragedians. Hipp. 527. 

51. Πῶλος was said by the Greeks of either a young unmarried 
man or woman. [The same remark applies to σκύμνος, μόσχος, and 
other names of the young of animals.] Hipp. 547. 

52. The participle of the present tense [as also the present tense 
itself] denotes the attempt to effect the action contained in the verb. 
Hipp. 592. 

53. In solemn adjurations and appeals, such as ὦ πρός σε γονάτων, 
the pronoun is always placed between the preposition and the noun 
which it governs, and the verb on which the pronoun depends, 
ἄντομαι, ἱκνοῦμαι, ἱκετεύω, or some Similar word, is frequently omitted. 
Hipp. 603. 

54. Ταμβρὺς seems to denote any relation by marriage ; but in the 
tragic writers it generally signifies a son-in-law. Hipp. 631. 

55. When the Greeks wished to express any thing future, on 
which something else was contingent, then they prefixed the con- 
junctions iva, ws, ὄφρα, &c. to the imperfect, aorist, or preterplu- 
perfect tenses of the indicative mood, just as the case required. 
This construction must be carefully distinguished from the usage of 
ὡς, ἵνα, &c. with the subjunctive and optative moods. ‘They could 
say χρὴ πρόσπολον ov περᾷ» --- iv’ ἔχωσι. . . 1.6. that they may be 
able . . . They could say, od« εἴων πρόσπολον περᾷν, ---- ἵν᾽ ἔχοιεν 

i.e. that they might be able . . . But it is a very different 
thing to say, χρῆν πρόσπολον"οὐ mepav—iv εἶχον . . in which case 
they would be able . . . See i. R. 1386. 1391., P. V. 158. 774,, 
Choéph, 193., Iph. T. 354., Pax. 135., Eccles. 151. Hipp. 648. 

56. “Es te, signifying as long as, is construed with an indicative, 
ἔς τε ἂν with a subjunctive mood. Hipp. 655. 
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57. Ei and ἂν nowhere occur in the same member of a sentence, 
much less when joined to the indicative mood. Hipp 679. 

58. Πολλὰ πράσσειν is said of one who meddles with things not 
concerning him. ‘There is a similar signification in the words 
πολυπράγμων, πολυπραγμονεῖν͵ πολυπραγμοσύνη --- περισσὰ πράσσειν, 
Hipp. 785. 

59. @ewpol were persons who went to consult the oracles of the 
gods on any private or public affairs. Hipp. 792. 

60. Πιτθέως γῆρας is a periphrastic expression for “the aged 
Pittheus.” in designating persons, the tragic writers [and poets 
generally | frequently employ circumlocutions, and those chiefly 
which expressed some dignity or excellence, moral or personal. 
Hipp. 794. 

61. Those who received favourable responses from the oracle at 
Delphi, used to return home crowned with laurel. See CEd. R. 82. 
Hipp. 806. 

62. Μάκιστος is used by the poets for μέγιστος, as μάσσων is for 
μείζων. Hipp. 820., comp. Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 1. 

63. ---θέλει τι σημῆναι νέον ; this euphemism, in which κακὸν is 
understood, is very frequent in the tragic writers. Hipp. 860. 

64. Σαίνειν is said of dogs, who wag their tails when they fawn 
on men. Hence σαίνειν and προσσαίνειν signify to fawn on, to please, 
to flatter. Hipp. 866. 

65. Πρὸς in the sense of besides, with τούτοις understood, occurs 
frequently, as well in the tragic as in other writers. See Heracl. 
642., Phoen. 619. 890., Pr. V. 73., Helen. 965. Hipp. 875. 

66. ᾿Αντλέω and ἐξαντλέω are properly said of exhausting by 
means of an ἄντλος or pump; and metaphorically, of completing 
life. In the same sense the Latins used the derivative ezantlare. 
Hipp. 902. 

67. Νοσεῖν in the tragic writers, is frequently said of those who 
labour under any evil, misfortune, or danger, [and may be rendered, 
“to be distressed.” | Hipp. 937. 

68. Καπηλεύω denotes, to be an innkeeper; and thence, to derive 
gain by fraudulent means. See Dr. Blomf. Sept, Theb. 551. 
Hipp. 956, 7. 

69. Τὰ φίλτατα is frequently used by Euripides to designate a 
parent, a husband, a wife, or children ; and in general may be trans- 
lated, the dearest objects or connexions. Hipp. 969. 
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70. The Attics form the crasis of ὁ αὐτὸς, 6 ἀνὴρ, 6 dat, τ 6 apt } 
ὁ ἀγαθὸς, ὁ ἕτερος, by ἁὐτὸς, ἁνὴρ, ἄναξ, ἁγὼν, &c. Hipp. 1005. = | 

71. Αθικτος has both (1) an active and (2) a passive signification: — 
(1) Not touching. See CE. C. 1521. (so also ἄψαυστος, Gh. R. 968.) — 
(2) Not to be touched; hallowed. See Iph. T. 790., Agam. 380. 
The same remark will apply to &«Aavoros, ἀστένακτος. Hipp. 1006. 

72. Οἰκεῖν οἶκον or δόμον in the tragic writers signifies, to be the 
master of a house or family. Hipp. 1014. 

73. Xalpwy is said of one who is exempt from punishment, asi 
may be rendered, with impunity. KAdwy is opposed to it, and may, 
in the second person, be rendered, to your cost. See CE. R. 363., 
Antig. 759., Med. 399., Androm. 756. Hipp. 1089. 

74. The Attics used the Doric form &pape, not &pnpe: as also, 
besides the instances given by Porson, Orest. 26. (see Class. Journ. 
No. LxI. p. 137.) they said θᾶκος, and its compounds ; γάπονος, 
γαπετὴς, γάπεδον, γάμορος, γάποτος, γάτομος, κάρανον and its com- 
pounds. Hipp. 1093. 

75. The futures φεύξομαι and φευξοῦμαι were both used by the 
tragic writers. Hipp. 1096. 

76. The ellipsis of the preposition σὺν is very common with the 
Greek writers, and especially when the dative of the pronoun αὐτὸς 
is added. See Il. Θ. 24., A. 698., Ὑ. 481. Hipp. 1184. 

77. The AKolic and Doric form ἔκρυφθεν for ἐκρύφθησαν is very 
rarely used by the tragic writers. Hipp. 1242. 

78. Xpewv in the sense of fate or necessity is indeclinable, and 
always requires the article in Euripides. Hipp. 1251. 

79. The crasis in the words ἢ εἰδέναι and μὴ εἰδέναι are not un- 
common in the tragic writers; as also those in ἢ ov, μὴ ov: the 
erases μὴ αὐτὸς, Iph. T. 1010., ἢ οἰχόμεσθ᾽, Soph. Trach. 84., ἢ evye- 
νειαν, Eur. Electr. 1104., are more unusual. Hipp. 1331. 

80. Xalpw sometimes takes after it an accusative of the thing for 
which the rejoicing takes place. Hipp. 1335. The figure is called 
an Oropism: the sense passes on mentally. 

81. The Greeks frequently use the aorist in a sense little differing 
from the present, as εἶπον, Med. 274., ὑπεῖπον, Eur. Suppl. 1170., 
κατῴκτειρα, Iph. A. 496. @uwta, Med. 787., ἀπέπτυσα, Hipp. 610. 
Hipp. 1403. 

82. The present tenses, θιγγάνειν, ἐρυγγάνειν, φυγγάνειν, κιγχά- 
νειν, λαγχάνειν, τυγχάνειν, δάκνειν (contracted from δαγκάνειν), Aap- 
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Bavew, μανθάνειν, πυνθάνεσθαι, are derived from the aorists θιγεῖν, 
ἐρυγεῖν, φυγεῖν, κιχεῖν, λαχεῖν, τυχεῖν, δακεῖν, λαβεῖν, μαθεῖν, πυθέ- 
σθαι, by the insertion of the letters vy or u. To these may be added 
aviave from ἁδεῖν. Hipp. 1442. 

83. Καὶ never forms a crasis with, nor suffers elision before, ἤδη. 
Hipp. 1445. 

84, The Greeks had four forms of the future with a passive sig- 
nification: (1) τιμήσομαι, (2) βεβλήσομαι, (3) βληθήσομαι, (4) 
ἀπαλλαγήσομαι. The 4th form is not very frequent among the 
tragic writers. ΤῸ the lst form the Attics seem to have been 
partial : the following occur in the Greek tragedians: λέξομαι, τιμή- 
σομαι, στερήσομαι, κηρύξομαι, ἁλώσομαι, ἐάσομαι, μισήσομαι, στυγή- 
συμαι, δηλώσυμαι, βουλεύσομαι, ἐνέξομαι, ἄρξομαι, διδάξομαι, ἐπιτάξομαι, 
ace.) ΠΙΡΡ- 1458. 

86. οὗ δὴ χολωθεὶς Here ἕνεκα is understood. The cause of 


hatred is expressed by a genitive case without a preposition. © 


See Orest. 741., Here. F. 528. 1114.; Il. A. 429., Π. 320., Φ. 457. 
Alcest. 5. 

86. An accusative case is frequently placed in apposition with the 
᾿ meaning implied in the preceding sentence, as Orest. 1103. : Ἑλένην 
κτάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράν. See Pheen. 351., Androm. 291., 
ΠΕΥΟῚ πὶ 09. 355. 427... Aleest..7. 

87. The preposition after verbs of motion to is frequently omitted. 
Alcest. 8. 3 

88. After verbs of rescuing, prohibiting, and denying, the nega- 
tive μὴ, though generally expressed, is sometimes omitted; as ὃν 
θανεῖν ἐῤῥυσάμην. Alcest. 11. 

89. The plural τιμαὶ is used in the sense of attributes, preroga- 
tives. Alcest. 30. 

90. The ancient Greek writers never joined the particle ἂν to 
the indicative mood of either the present or perfect. Alcest. 48. 

91. ‘Iepds, in the sense of consecrated or sacred to, requires a 
genitive case. Alcest. 75. 

92. In anapestic verse the penult of μέλαθρον is always short. 
᾿ Alcest. 77. 3 

93. The interrogative πόθεν has the force of a negative. Alcest. 
95. ; 

94, In sentences where two nouns joined by a copulative are 


Q 
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governed by the same εἰ ees the preposition is phe: ae 
found with the latter noun: — 


Μέλλων δὲ πέμπειν μ᾽ Οἰδίπου κλεινὸς γόνος 
Μαντεῖα σεμνὰ, Λοξίου τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάρα-.--- 


Phen. 290. See also Heracl. 755., CE. R. 736. 761., Soph. Electr. 
780., Sept. Theb. 1034. 

95. The plural forms kolpavoi, ἄνακτες, βασιλεῖς, τύραννοι, in the 
tragic writers, frequently express only one king, or the retinue of 
one king. Alcest. 132. 

96. There are many active verbs which have their futures of the 
middle, and nowhere of the active form, at least among the Attic 
writers: thus, ἀκούω, σιγῶ, σιωπῷ, ddw, βοῶ, ἁμαρτάνω, θνήσκω, πίπτω, 
κλάω, πλέω, πνέω, have the futures ἀκούσομαι, σιγήσομαι, σιωπήσομαι, 
ἄσομαι, βοήσομαι, ἁμαρτήσομαι, θανοῦμαι, πεσοῦμαι, κλαύσομαι, πλεύ- 
σομαι, πνεύσομαι. Alcest. 158. 

97. Ov never forms ἃ crasis with οὔποτε so as to make ὅποτε. 
Alcest. 199. 

98. In the choral odes the sigma is sometimes doubled ; as, Med. 
832, ἀφυσσαμέναν, Eur. Suppl. 58. ὅσσον, Pers. 559. βαρίδεσσι, 
CE. R. 1100. ὀρεσσιβάτα, Trach. 636. μέσσαν, Aj. ΕἸ. 185. τόσσον, 
390. ὀλέσσας, Philoct. 1163. πέλασσον. Sophocles uses the form 
μέσσος twice in the iambic senary, viz., Antig. 1223. 1236. Alcest. 
234. 


99. It is very doubtful whether the Attic writers ever used pega 


in the present tense. Alcest. 272. 


100. Τολμᾷν and the aorist τλῆναι signify, to endure, in spite of © 
(1) danger, i.e. to have courage; (2) shame, i.e. to have the im-— 


pudence ; (3) pride, i.e. to deign, condescend, submit; (4) pain of 
mind, i. 6. to prevail on oneself; (5) pity , i.e. to have the cruelty. 
Alcest. 285. The uses of posse are similar in Latin. 

101. “Ode ἀνὴρ, for ἐγὼ, is a well-known formula. The feminine 
form ἥδε and ἥδε γυνὴ, for éye, occurs also in Agam. 1447. and 
Trach. 305. Alcest. 341. 

102. The tragic writers were partial to the use of νεοσσοὶ for 
children. See Androm. 442., Iph. A. 1248. Heracl. 240., Here. Ἐς 
224.989. Alcest. 414. 

103. Απειπεῖν with an accusative signifies to renounce; with a 
dative, to fail or faint. Alcest. 503. 


de 
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104. With verbs of motion, the Greeks joined a future participle 
denoting the object. Alcest. 520. 

105. The tragic writers allowed the omission of the augment in 
the choral odes. Alcest. 599. 

106. Αἰθὴρ is found both in the masculine and feminine gender. 
Alecest. 610. 

107. The penult of φθίνω and φθάνω is long in Homer, but always 
short in the Attic writers. _Alcest. 638. 


108. The tragic writers were partial to compounds, such as © 


aiddppwr, ἀλκίφρων, σιδηρόφρων, &c. Alcest. 678. 

109. Θεὸς is frequently said of the swn, and generally without the 
article. See Orest. 1023., Eur. Suppl. 208., Med. 353. Alcest. 738. 

110. The chorus very rarely quits the stage after its first en- 
trance till the conclusion of the tragedy. A few instances, how- 
ever, occur where it does: Alcest. 762., Aj. Fl. 814. and Eumen. 
Alcest. 762. 

111. The form οἶδας, for the common οἶσθα, is not very frequent. 
Alcest. 796. 

112, ᾿Αλλὰ σοῦ τὸ μὴ φράσαι. This construction is expressive of 
indignation or admiration. See Nub. 818., Aves. 5., Ran. 741. 
Alcest. 848. 

113. The following are instances of verbs transitive governing a 
genitive case, μέρος τι being understood: Alc. 861., Hec. 614., Herod. 
iii. 11. Alcest. 861. 

114. Τῶν ὑπὸ γαίας, not γαῖαν: the accusative in such expressions 
is then only used, when motion is denoted. Alcest. 921. 

115. Several active verbs are used in ‘a middle sense, the personal 
pronoun being understood; as ῥίψαι, Cycl. 165.; κρύπτοντα, Phen. 
1133. ; κρύπτουσιν, Soph. El. 826.; πάλλων, CE. R. 153.3 κατέσχον, 
CE. R. 782. -Alcest. 922. 

116. The Greeks said νικᾷν μάχην, νικᾷν ἀγῶνα, νικᾷν ἄεθλον. 
Alcest. 1048. Cognate accusative. 

117. Ei yap frequently occur in an optative signification ; but in 
this usage there is a difference between the indicative and optative 
moods. Εἰ yap εἶχον means, oh that I had! εἰ γὰρ ἔχοιμι, oh that I 
may have! Alcest. 1091. 

118. The quantity of the enclitic νὺν is sometimes long and 
sometimes short both in the tragic and comic writers. Alcest. 
1096. 
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119. The ancients were accustomed to attribute heavy reverses 
of fortune to the envy of the gods. See Pers. 367., Orest. 963., Eur. 
Suppl. 347., Iph. A. 1049., Herod. iii. 40. Alcest. 1154. 


Iv. 


ON THE SITE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
DIONYSIAC THEATRE AT ATHENS. 


Br T. CAMPBELL. 


From the “ New Montury MAGAZINE AND CLASSICAL JOURNAL,” 
No. 65. 


Ir is now generally admitted, that the grand or Dionysiac theatre 
of Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of the Acro- 
polis; and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he had dis- 
covered its ruins in those which are now judged to have belonged to 
the Odeion of Herodes. That the former place was the site of the 
Dionysiac theatre, is strongly attested by the choragic monuments 
still existing in that quarter ; and a statue of Bacchus, which once 
adorned a small temple in the vicinity of the theatre, is now placed 
im the British Museum. The hollow in the slope of the hill still in- 
dicates a place where the seats of the spectators must have been 
excavated. It was the custom of the Greeks to build their theatres 
on the side of a hill, not, as a reftned speculator has imagined, for 
the purpose of commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the 
height of the stage wall must have shut out the prospect beyond it 
from one half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction 
of seats, as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascending 
semicircles. ‘Though the seats, however, rose on a hollow slope, it | 
is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and the stage, 
with its flanking walls, to have been situated anywhere but on even 
ground at the bottom. If we may believe Plato, the Dionysiac 
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theatre could contain thirty thousand spectators, so that its diameter 
could not have been much less than four hundred and fifty feet. It 
is unnecessary to say, that, with such dimensions, it was uncovered 
above ; nor had the Greeks recourse, like the Romans, to temporary 
awnings. When showers came on, they had a double portico 
behind the scenes, to which they could retire. That Eumenic por- 
tico, as it was called, had an open walk in the midst of it, em- 
bellished with trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of 
the chorus. The day-light and open-air, instead of our covered and 
candle-light, system of acting, were indispensable for exhibitions 
intended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, the 
moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of it chiefly 
from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces of other old 

theatres which are supposed to have been built on the same model. 

Among the works on this subject, J am not aware that Mr. Genelli’s 
has been surpassed by any other in elaborate research or in know- 
ledge of architecture. I quote his name, however, wishing only to 
refer generally to his authority, and not intending to descend mi- 
nutely into his architectural disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall begin 
with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from the stage. 
The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the hollow of a hill, 
and on a pertion of the plain ground below, must have been that of 
a semicircle with its arch upwards, joined to a pretty broad paral- 
lelogram at its basis. Between the apex of the semicircle and the 
rocks of the Acropolis above it, it is scarcely conceivable but that 
some communication was opened: yet it must have been very nar- 
row, in order to prevent the escape of sound frum below. The main 
entrances to the theatre were at the opposite ends of the parallelo- 
gram below the spectators’ semicircle, or at the right and left ex- 
tremities of the Dromos, or course, which ran in front of the stage 
and its flanking walls. The spectators’ or upper part of the theatre 
was inclosed by a massive semicircular wall, and a portico within it, 
which served asa station for the servants attending their masters to 
the play, and also as another lounging-place for the spectators, in- 
dependent of the garden portico behind the stage buildings, which 
has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall and portico the 
benches descended (for we suppose ourselves looking down on the 
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stage) in concentric semicircles, which diminished as they approached 
and embraced the protruding crescent of the orchestra. The cur- 
vature of the seat-rows thus inclined the faces of all the spectators 
towards the centre of the building, so that the terminating seats on 
the right and left were duly opposite to each other, like those of 
our boxes nearest the stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was 
divided into belts or stripes by passages sweeping round them in 
profile, and again into wedge-like masses by flights of steps that 
radiated upwards from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve 
feet lower than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never 
occupied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that - 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation with 
steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the chorus. 
Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described a small 
circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral crescent 
towards the spectators, the other behind the thymele, and stretching 
nearly to the front stage. <A part of the orchestra-ground therefore 
entered into the dromos. After inclosing the spectators and the in- 
terior orchestral crescent in one vast semicircle, the walls of the 
theatre ceased to describe a curve, and ran on straight to join the 
right and left extremities of the Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of 
the stage ; of course they thus formed the two ends of the dromos, 
and the continuity of their masonry was interrupted only by the two 
grand and opposite entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is 
clear from Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage-ground, with 
its flanks, or paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the or- 
chestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the stage was 
the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently as many feet 
higher than the orchestra; but the whole wall of the stage-ground 
rose to the same height as the wall on the outside of the highest 
benches. ΤῸ return to the stage—jit was connected with the or- 
chestra by stairs ; for though the choral and stage-performers had 
a generally distinct locality, it is evident that there was a connexion 
in acting between the orchestra and the stage. The stage itself was 
twofold. One stage, called the Logeion, projected beyond the para- 
skenia, and, being meant merely for declamation, was constructed 
of wood, the better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a 
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ehasm for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disguise, though 
it was seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
downwards, as by us. Immediately behind the Logeion lay the 
Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building behind 
there were three entrances to the stage ; and the rank of the charac- 
ters was marked by the door from which they entered, the central 
and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A hall in the first 
floor of the stage-house contained the actors, whilst they stood ready 
to enter on their parts ; and their dressing-rooms lay at its extremi- 
ties. The back of the stage, as has been just mentioned, was not a 
mere wall, but a house of considerable height ; and in like manner 
its flanks were buildings of several stories, in the apartments of 
which, nearest to the stage, were kept the machines for moving its 
scenery. But, as the building behind was insufficient of itself to 
indicate the locality of the piece, there was a line of decorations in 
front of it, which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations 
were either plastic imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, the 
upper were flat pictures. ‘The scenery, both on the sides and in 
the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely discussed 
by Genelli, but which it would be foreign to my purpose to describe. 
In general, the Greek plays themselves show that there could not 
have been many changes of scene, and that the curtain was seldom 
necessary. But from the known fact, that the Greeks understood 
perspective, and from their anxiety to impress the senses, we may 
believe that the scenic effect of their stage was highly imposing. If 
Genelli be right, they spared not even the introduction of natural 
trees to adorn the landscape of Cidipus Coloneus. 

- Almost every device which is known to the modern stage was 
practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of their 
theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Theologeion, or place 
of the conference of the gods, must have been an occasional scaffold 
issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and surrounded with 
a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phantoms ascended from 
the Charonic steps at the extremity of the orchestra farthest from 
the stage, and beneath the lowest seats of the spectators. By our 
sceptical imaginations, the impressions made on a superstitious people 
by such representations can be but faintly estimated; yet even a 
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modern fancy must be torpid, that, in reading Aischylus, is not 
electrified by the ghost of Clytamnestra rushing in to awaken the 
Eumenides ; and the grandeur of terror in spectral agency was cer- 
tainly never made more perfect than where that poet invokes “ the : 
slumbering Furies and the sleepless dead.” ) ἃ 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing ap- 
pearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged to the 
archons, the senate, the generals, and the high-priesthood of the 
state. Strangers were admitted during one of the festivals, and had 
their allotted seats. The knights had their station apart; and all 
the free citizens arranged themselves according to their tribes. The 
place for the youth was called the Ephebicon ; and the women had 
distinct seats, though opinion, more than law, seems to have kept 
the more respectable class of them from the theatre. 


og 


ON THE CHORUS. 


From “ FRaNcKLIN’s PREFACE TO SOPHOCLES.” 


WE come now to an essential * part of the ancient tragedy peculiar 
to itself: whilst every other member of the building is universally 
admired, and industriously copied by modern architects, this alone 
hath been rejected and contemned as ungraceful and unnecessary. 
The chorus gave the first hint to the formation of tragedy, and was, 
as it were, the corner-stone of the whole edifice: as a religious 
ceremony, it was considered by the multitude with a kind of su- 
perstitious veneration ; it is not therefore improbable that the first 
authors of the regular drama willingly gave way to popular pre- 
judices, and for this, among many other reasons, incorporated it 


* Aristotle ranks the chorus amongst what he calls parts of — 
quantity, and places it after the exode. 


. 
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into the body of the tragedy: accordingly, we find the chorus of 
ZEschylus resuming its original office, reciting the praises of the 
local deities, demi-gods, and heroes, taking the part of distressed 
virtue, and abounding throughout in all those moral precepts, and 
religious sentiments, by which the writings of the ancients are so 
eminently and so honorably distinguished. 

Various are the arguments that have from time to time been 
produced by the zealous partisans of antiquity, in favour of the tragic 
chorus, the principal of which I shall briefly recapitulate and lay 
before my readers, begging leave, at the same time, to premise that, 
whether a chorus is defensible with regard to the ancient theatre, 
and whether it should be adopted by the modern, are two very dif- 
ferent questions, though generally blended and confused by writers 
on this subject ; the former may perhaps be easily ,proved, though 
the latter be left totally undetermined. The ancients thought it 
highly improbable that any great, interesting, and important action 
should be performed without witnesses ; their choruses were there- 
fore composed of such* persons as most naturally might be supposed 
present on the occasion; personsft whose situation might so far 
interest them in the events of the fable, as to render their presence 
useful and necessary ; and yet not so deeply concerned as to make 
them incapable of performing that office to which they were more 
particularly appointed, the giving proper advice, and making proper 
reflections on every thing that occurred, in the course of the drama ; 


* «A chorus, interposing and bearing a part in the progress of the 
action, gives the representation that probability and striking resem- 
blance of real life, which every man of sense perceives and feels the 
want of on our stage; a want which nothing but such an expedient 
as the chorus can possibly relieve.” 

This is the remark of one of the most ingenious and judicious 
critics which our own age, or perhaps any other, ever produced : 
the reader will find it, with many others equally just, p. 118. of the 
first volume of a commentary and notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
and Epistle to Augustus. 

{ Thus in the Ajax of Sophocles the chorus is composed of the 
men of Salamis, his countrymen and companions; in the Electra, of 
the principal ladies of Mycene, her friends and attendants; in the 
Philoctetes, of the companions of Ulysses and Neoptolemus, the only 

persons who could with any propriety be introduced. The rest of 
this writer’s plays, and his only, will stand the test of examination 
by the rule here mentioned. 
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for this purpose, a corypheus, or leader, superintended and directed — 
all the rest, spoke for the whole body in the dialogue part, and led — 
the songs and dances in the intermede. By the introduction of a — 
chorus, which bore a part in the action, the ancients avoided the 
absurdity of monologues and soliloquies; an error which the — 
moderns have imperceptibly and necessarily fallen into from their 
omission of it: they avoided also that miserable resource of dis- 
tressed poets, the insipid and uninteresting race of confidants (a 
refinement for which we are indebted to the French theatre), who 
only appear to ask a foolish question, listen to the secrets of their 
superiors, and laugh or ery as they are commanded. 

But the great use and advantage of the chorus will best appear 
when we come to consider it in its moral capacity. In that illus- 
trious period which may be called the golden age of tragedy, the 
Stage was not only the principal, but almost the only vehicle of in- 
struction. Philosophy applied to the liberal arts for their influence 
and assistance ; she appeared in the theatre even before she dictated 
in the academy; and Socrates is supposed to have delivered many of 
his excellent precepts by the mouth of his favourite* poet: this 
sufficiently accounts for the sententious and didactic part of the 
ancient drama, for all that profusion of moral and religious senti- 
ments which tires the patience and disgusts the delicacy of modern 
readers : the critics of those times were of opinion (however they 
may differ from our own in this particular) that the first and prin- 
cipal characters of the piece were too deeply interested in their own 
concerns, and too busy in the prosecution of their several designs 
and purposes, to be at leisure to make moral or political reflections: 
such, therefore, they very judiciously, for the most part, put into the 
mouth of the chorus; this, at the same timef, prevented the illite- 


* Hence Euripides was called 6 ἐπὶ τῆς σκηνῆς φιλόσοφος, “ the 
philosopher of the theatre,” “in iis,” says Quintilian, “ que a sapi- 
entibus tradita sunt, ipsis pzene par.” With regard to Socrates, his 
friendship with this poet is universally known; ἐδόκει συμποιεῖν Ἐῤ- 
ριπίδῃ, says Diogenes Laertius. The comic poets of that time did 
not scruple to ascribe several of Euripides’s plays to Socrates, as 
they afterwards did those of Terence to Lelius and Scipio. 

+ Euripides being obliged to put some bold and impious senti- 
ments into the mouth of a wicked character, the audience were 
angry with the poet, and looked on him as the real villain whom his 
actor represented: the story is told by Seneca. “ Now if such an 
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rate and undistinguishing part of the audience from mistaking the 
characters, or drawing hasty and false conclusions from the incidents 
and circumstances of the drama; the poet by these means leading 
them as it were insensibly into such sentiments and affections as he 
had intended to excite, and a conviction of those moral and religious 
truths which he meant to inculcate. 

But the chorus had likewise another office*, which was to relieve 
the spectator, during the pauses and intervals of the action, by an 
ode or song adapted to the occasion, naturally arising from the in- 
cidents 7, and connected with the subject of the drama: here the 
author generally gave a loose to his imagination, displayed his 
poetical abilities, and sometimes, perhaps too often, wandered from 
the scene of action into the regions of fancy : the audience notwith- 


standing were pleased with this short relaxation and agreeable 


variety ; soothed by the power of numbers, and the excellency of 


the composition, they easily forgave the writer, and returned as it 
were with double attention to his prosecution of the main subject: 


audience,” says the ingenious writer, whom I quoted above, “ could 
80 easily misinterpret an attention to the truth of character into the 
real doctrine of the poet, and this too when a chorus was at hand to 
correct and disabuse their judgments, what must be the case when 
the whole is left to the sagacity and penetration of the people?” 

* The office of the chorus is divided by Aristotle into three parts, 
which he calls πάροδος, στάσιμον, and κομμοί : the parados is the first 
song of the chorus; the stasimon is all that which the chorus sings 
after it has taken possession of the stage and is incorporated into the 
action; and the commoi are those lamentations so frequent in the 
_ Greek writers, which the chorus and the actors made together. See 
the second scene of the second act of Ajax, in my translation; Phi- 
loctetes, act first, scene third ; the beginning of the Cidipus Coloneus, 
together with many other parts of Sophocles’s tragedies, where the 
commoi are easily distinguishable from the regular songs of the 
chorus. 


Neu quid medios intercinat actus 
Quod non proposito conducat et hereat apte. 
Hor. A. P. 194. 


This connexion with the subject of the drama, so essentially ne- 
cessary to a good chorus, is not always to be found in the tragedies 
of A’schylus and Euripides, the latter of which is greatly blamed by 
Aristotle for his carelessness in this important particular ; the correct 
Sophocles alone hath strictly observed it. 
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to this part of the ancient chorus we are indebted for some of the 
noblest flights of poetry, as well as the finest sentiments that adorn 
the writings of the Greek tragedians. The number of persons com- , 
posing the chorus was probably at first indeterminate, varying 
according to the circumstances and plot of the drama. schylus, 
we are told, brought no less than fifty into his Eumenides, but was 
obliged to reduce them to twelve* ; Sophocles was afterwards per- 
mitted to add three ; a limitation which we have reason to imagine 
became a rule to succeeding poets. : 

When the chorus consisted of fifteen, the persons composing it 
ranged themselves in three rows of five each, or five rows of three, 
and in this order advanced or retreated from the right hand to the 
left, which is called strophef, and then back from the left to the 
right, which we call antistrophe ; after which they stood still in the 
midst of the stage, and sung the epode. Some writers attribute the 
original of these evolutions to a mysterious imitation of the motion 
of the heavens, stars, and planets; but the conjecture seems rather — 
whimsical. The dance, we may imagine (if so we may venture to 
call it), was slow and sclemn, or quick and lively, according to the 
words, sentiments, and occasion; and, in so spacious a theatre as 
that of Athens, might admit of such grace and variety in its motions 
as would render it extremely agreeable to the spectators: the petu- 
lancy of modern criticism has frequently made bold to ridicule the 
use of song and dance in ancient tragedy, not considering (as 
Brumoy observes) that dancing is, in reality, only a more graceful 
way of moving, and music but a more agreeable manner of expres- 
sion ; nor, indeed, can any good reason be assigned why they should 
not be admitted, if properly introduced and carefully managed, into 
the most serious compositions. 

The chorus continued on the stage during the whole representa- 


* The number of the chorus in the Eumenides was only fifteen : 
see Miiller on the origin of this error in his Dissertation prefixed to 
that play, p. 53. 

+ It does not appear that the old tragedians confined themselves 
to any strict rules with regard to the division of strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, as we find the choral songs consisting sometimes of a 
strophe only, sometimes of strophe and antistrophe, without the 
epode: the observing reader will find many other irregularities of 
this kind in a perusal of the Greek tragedies. 
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tion of the piece, unless when some very extraordinary* circum- 
_ stance required their absence: this obliged the poet to a continuity 
of action, as the chorus could not have any excuse for remaining on 
the spot when the affair which called them together was at an end: 
it preserved also the unity of time; for if the poet, as Hedelin 7 ob- 
serves, had comprehended in his play a week, a month, or a year, 
how could the spectators be made to believe that the people, who 
were before them, could have passed so long a time without eating, 
drinking, or sleeping? Thus we find that the chorus preserved all 
the unities of action, time, and place; that it prepared the incidents, 
and inculcated the moral of the piece; relieved and amused the 
spectators, presided over and directed the music, made a part of the 
decoration, and, in short, pervaded and ariimated the whole; it ren- 
dered the poem more regular, more probable, more pathetic, more 
noble and magnificent; it was indeed the great chain which held 
together and strengthened the several parts of the drama, which 
without it could only have exhibited a lifeless and uninteresting 
scene of irregularity, darkness, and confusion. 


* As in the Ajax of Sophocles, where the chorus leave the stage 
in search of that hero, and by that means give him an opportunity 
of killmg himself in the very spot which they had quitted, and which 
could not have been done with any propriety whilst they were 
present, and able to prevent it: on these occasions the chorus fre- 
quently divided itself into two parts, or semichoruses, and sang 
alternately. 

+ See his “ Whole Art of the Stage,” page 129. of the ee 
translation. 


VI. 


ARISTOPHANES ; 
HIS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND WORKS. | 


From “ CUMBERLAND’S OBSERVER,” No. 138. 
᾽ 


Ut templum Charites, quod non labatur, haberent, 
Invenere tuum pectus, Aristophanes, 
J. SCALIGER. 


Tuts is a eulogy the more honorable to Aristophanes, as it fell 
from Plato, the disciple of Socrates. If I were to collect all the 
testimonies that are scattered through the works of the learned in — 
behalf of the author we are now about to review, I should fill my 
pages with panegyric; but this I am the less concerned to do, as 
the reader has a part of him in possession, which, as it is near a 
fourth of the whole man, he has more than the foot by which to 
measure this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of Aristophanes are doubt- 
ful: he was an adopted, not a natural citizen of Athens, and I in- 
cline to think he was the son of Philippus, a native of Aigina, where 
our poet had some patrimony. He was in person very tall, bony, 
and robust; and we have his own authority for his baldness ; but 
whether this was as disgraceful at Athens, as it was amongst the 
Romans, I have not been anxious to inquire. He was, in private 
life, of a free, open, and companionable temper; and his company — 
was sought after by the greatest characters of the age, with all pos- 
sible avidity : Plato, and even Socrates, shared many social hours 
with him: he was much the most popular character in Athens, as 
the great demagogue Cleon experienced to his cost, not to mention 
Socrates himself: every honor that could be paid to a poet was 
publicly bestowed on Aristophanes by the Athenian people; nor 
did they confine their rewards to honorary prizes only, but decreed 
him fines and pecuniary confiscations from those who ventured to 
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attack him with suits and prosecutions: Dionysius of Syracuse in 
vain made overtures to him of the most flattering sort, at the time 
_when A‘schines and Aristippus, Socratic philosophers, were retained 
in his court, when even Plato himself had solicited his notice by 
three several visits to Syracuse, where he had not the good fortune 
to render himself very agreeable. The fame of Aristophanes had 
reached to the court of Persia; and his praises were there sounded 
by the great king himself, who considered him not only as the first 
poet, but as the most conspicuous personage at Athens. I do not 
find him marked with any other immorality than that of intempe- 
rance with regard to wine, the fashionable excess of the time and in 
some degree a kind of prerogative of his profession, a licentia 
poetica: Athenzus the Deipnosophist says he was drunk when he 
composed ; but this is a charge that will not pass upon any man who 
is sober, and if we rejected it from Sophocles in the case of Aischy- 
Ins, we shall not receive it but with contempt from such an accuser 
as Atheneus. He was not happy in his domestic connexions. He 
was blessed with a good constitution, and lived to turn above 
seventy years, though the date of his death is not precisely laid 
down. 
Though he was resolute in opposing himself to the torrent of 
vice and corruption which overspread the manners of his country, 
_ yet he was far more temperate in his personal invective than his 
contemporaries. He was too sensitive in his nature to undertake 
the performance of his own parts in person, which was general with 
all the comic poets of his time; and he stood their raillery for not 
venturing to tread the stage as they did. Amipsias and Aristony- 
mus, both rival authors, charged him with availing himself of the 
talents of other people, from consciousness of his own insufficiency. 
Their raillery could not draw him out, till his favorite actor Calli- 
stratus declined undertaking the part of Cleon, in his personal comedy 
of The Knights, dreading the resentment of that powerful dema- 
gogue, who was as unforgiving as he was imperious: in this 
dilemma Aristophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined 
upon presenting himself on the stage for the first time in his life, 
He dressed himself in the character ot this formidable tribune ; and 
having coloured his face with vermilion up to the hue of the brutal 
person he was to resemble, he entered on the part in such a style of 
energy and with such natural expression, that the effect was irre- 
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sistible; and the proud factious Cleon was stripped of his popularity, — 
and sentenced in a fine of five talents by the knight’s decree, as 
damages for the charge he had preferred against the author, touch- 
ing his right of citizenship, which was awarded and secured to him — 
by the same instrument. | 

Such was Aristophanes in person, manners, and character: as 
a poet I might refer the learned reader to his works, which speak 
so ably for themselves: they are not only valuable as his remains; 
but when we consider them as the only remains which give us any 
complete specimens of the Greek comedy, they become inestimable 
through the misfortunes of all the rest. We receive them as trea- 
sures thrown up from a wreck, or more properly as one passenger 
escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative we listen to with the more 
eagerness and curiosity, because it is from this alone we can gain 
intelligence of the nature of the expedition, the quality of the arma- 
ment, and the characters and talents of the commanders, who have 
perished and gone down into the abyss together. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally esteemed to be 
the standard of Attic writing in its greatest purity: if any man 
would wish to know the language as it was spoken by Pericles, he 
must seek it in the scenes of Aristophanes where he is not using a 
foreign or affected diction for the purpose of accommodating it to 
some particular or extravagant character. The ancient authors, 
both Greek and Roman, who had all the productions of the Athe- 
nian stage before them, speak of him with such rapture and admi- 
ration, as to give him a decided preference before ail other comic 
poets, with an exception, as I believe, of Plutarch only, who brings 
him into comparison with Menander, and, after discussing their 
different pretensions, decides peremptorily for Menander. 

The drama of Aristophanes is of a mixed species ; sometimes 
personal, at other times inclining to parody: he varies and accom- 
modates his style to his subject and the speakers on the scene; on 
some occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime, and polished, to a 
wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty ; on others it sinks and 
descends into humble dialogue, provincial rusticity, coarse naked 
obscenity, and even puns and quibbles: the versatility of his genius 
is admirable; for he gives us every rank and description of men in 
his scenes, and in every one is strictly characteristic. In some 
passages, and frequently in his choruses, he starts out of the or- 
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dinary province of comedy into the loftiest flights of poetry, and in 
these I doubt if Auschylus or Pindar have surpassed him : in senti- 
ment and good sense he is not inferior to Euripides, and in the 
acuteness of his criticisms equalled by none: in the general purport 
of his moral he seldom, if ever, fails; but he works occasionally 
with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chastises 
vice by an open exposure of its turpitude, offending the ear, whilst 
he aims to mend the heart. This habit of plain speaking was the 
fashion of the times he wrote in, and the audience demanded and 
would have it. If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of his 
muse, we cannot deny but that a great share of the blame rests 
with the spectators: a dramatic poet cannot model his audience, 
but in a.certain degree must of necessity conform to their taste and 
humour: it can be proved that Aristophanes himself laments the 
hard task imposed upon him of gratifying the public at the expense 
of decency ; but with the example of the poet Cratinus before his 
eyes, who was driven from the stage because he scrupled to amuse 
the public ear with tawdry jests, it is not to be wondered at, if an 
author, emulous of applause, should fall in with the wishes of the 
_ theatre, unbecoming as they were. 

His wit is of various kinds: much is of a general and permanent 
stamp ; much is local, personal, and untransferable to posterity : no 
author still retains so many brilliant passages, yet none has suffered 
such injury by the depredations of time: of his powers in ridicule 
and humour, whether of character or dialogue, there might be no 
end to instances: if Plautus gives us the model of Epicharmus, he 
does not equal him ; and if Terence translates Menander, his 
original does not approach him in these particulars: I doubt if the 
sum total of wit and humour in all their stage-lackeys would toge- 
ther balance the single character of Cario in the Plutus. His satire, 
whether levelled against the vices and follies of the people at large, 
against the corruption of the demagogues, the turpitude and chica- 
nery of the philosophers, or the arrogant self-sufficiency of the tragic 
poets, cuts with an edge that penetrates the character, and leaves 
no shelter for either ignorance or criminality. 

Aristophanes was author of above sixty comedies: the comedies 
which remain are not edited according to the order of time in which 
they were produced: there is reason to think that The Achar- 
mans was the first of its author ; it was acted in the last year of ° 
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representation of comedies; and it is said that Aristophanes 

it out in the name of Callistratus the comedian. Ree ei” 
It is generally supposed that we owe the remains of ΑἹ 
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phanes to St. Chrysostom, who happily rescued this valuable th et 


destroying every other comic author, out of a very numerous el Te 
lection, of which no one entire scene now remains. 


THE END. 
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COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A TREATISE on GREEK METRES ; with the Choric Parts 
of Sophocles Metrically Arranged. By the Rev. W. Linwoop, M.A. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“As classical versification has now 
ceased to occupy the high place it for- 
merly held as a branch of education, it 
might seem superfluous to publish a 
treatise like this. Butif the practice of 
writing Greek and Latin verses be un- 
worthy of the attention once bestowed 
upon it, a knowledge of the metrical 
principles upon which the ancient clas- 
sical poets constructed their works is 
indispensable to a full appreciation of 
their beauties. Hence, whatever argu- 
ments justify the pursuit of classical 
studies at all will apply in a great mea- 
sure to the suvject of Greek metres ; 
which is here set forth with a degree of 
systematic completeness and yet concise 


simplicity not to be found elsewhere. 
The different kinds of metre are well 
explained ; and the laws are made to 
assume a much more scientific form than 
usual, their mutual dependence being 
pointed out, and the principles upon 
which they are based being clearly 
stated. Practical utility has been the 
object in view throughout. Hence, points 
of mere curiosity or doubtful controversy 
have been passed over, and prolixity in 
the discussion of the topics introduced 
has been carefully avoided. The metri- 
cal arrangement of the choruses of So- 
phocles forms a good practical illustra- 
tion of the theory expounded in the early 
part of the work.’’—ATHEN ZUM. 
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and the Rev. F. Vatpy. New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 34s.—The Seven 
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5. 
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English Prosodial Lexicon ; containing’ the Interpretation, in Latin and 
English, of all words which occur in the Greek Poets. To which is 
added, a Synopsis of the Greek Metres, by the Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D. 
ie Se ia revised and corrected by the Rev. ἄς E. J. Vatpy, M.A. 
vo. 15s. 
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MALTBY’S NEW and COMPLETE GREEK GRADUS ; 
or Poetical Lexicon of the Greek Language. Witha Latin and English 
Translation, an English-Greek Vocabulary, and a Treatise on some of 
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most’popular Greek Metres. 8vo. 2ls. 
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Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: * 


comprising all the Greek Words used by Writers of good em 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Post 4to. 215. 


8. 


VALPY’S EDITION of HOMER'S ILIAD. From the Text — 
of Heyne. With English Notes, and Questions to the First Eight Books. 
8vo. 10s. 6¢.—The Text only, 6s. 6d. 


9. 


HERODOTUS'S HISTORY of the PERSIAN WARS: With 


English Notes, Examination Questions, &c. By the Rey. C. W. 
Stocker, D.D. New Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 12 


10. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES, from the — 


Text of Kiihner. With copious English explanatory Notes, Life, Chro- 
nology, Examination Questions, and Indexes. a ID. B. Hickis, LL.D. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LINWOOD’S ANTHOLOGIA ‘OXONIENSIS. eee 


Oxoniensis; sive Florilegium e Lusibus Poeticis Grecis et Latinis 
diversorum Oxoniensium decerptum. Curante G. Linwoop, M.A. 
8vo. 145. 

12. 


Mr. C. Ὁ. YONGE’S EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. For the use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and — 
Rugby Schools ; and King’s,College, London. 12mo. 5s. 6¢d.—KEY, i 


13. | 
The GREEK DELECTUS of the Rev. R. VALPY, DD. ae 


New Edition, corrected and improved; with a new body of Notes, 
and a new Lexicon, By the Rev. 2.71. Witz, M.A. 12mo. 4s, — 


KEY, 2s. 6d. A 
Dr. R. VALPY'S ELEMENTS of GREEK SN 9 sie 
With Notes. New Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


15. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By Epwarp Rosinson, D.D., Author of Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, &c. A New Edition, in great part rewritten. 8vo. 18s. 


16. 


The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S SCHOOL EDITION of eh 
GREEK TESTAMENT, with brief English Notes, for the use of Colleges 
and the Public Schools. Seventh Edition, improved. Fep. τὴ 2 with ts 
Map, 75. 6d. 

~ Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S COLLEGE and SCHOOL LEXICON to the , 
GREEK TESTAMENT. New Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S LARGER EDITION of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes, Critical, Philological, and 


Exegetical, for the use of Theological Students and Ministers. Ninth 
Edition, revised throughout. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 22. 88. Wis 
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F.R.S., &c.; the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A.; and RoBERT GRANT, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. 8vo., 185, 


Arago’s Meteorological Essays. 
With an Introduction by Baron Hum- 
BOLDT. Translated under the super- 
intendence of Lieut.-Col. ἘΠ. SaBINnE, 
R.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 8vo. 18s. 


Arago’s. Popular Astronomy. 

| Translated and edited Ὅν Admiral 

W. H. Smyrtu, D.C.L., F.R.S.; and Ro- 

BERT GRANT, M.A., F.R.A.S. With 25 

Plates and 358 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £2. 5s. 


Arnold. == Merope, a Tragedy. 
By MattHEW ARNOLD. With a Pre- 
face and an Historical Introduction. 
F ep. 8vo. 5s. 


Arnold. Poems. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. First SERIES, Third 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. SECOND 
SERIES, price 5s. 


Lord Bacon’s Works. A New 


Edition, cullected and edited by R. L. 
E1is, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; J. SPEDDING, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
D. Ὁ. Heatu, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vous. I. to V. comprising the 
Division of Philosophical Works; with 
a copious INDEX. 5 vols. 8vo. price 
£4,6s. Vou. VI. price 18s. 


Vout VII., completing the Division of 
Li ΚΑ and Professional Works, is just 
ready. 


Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and 
Poetical Works: Comprising Plays of 
the Passions, Miscel:aneous Dramas, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces, and 
Ahalya Baee; with the Life of Joanna 
Baillie, Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 218. cloth; οὐ 425. morocco. 


Baker.—=-The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon. By S. W. BAKER, Esq. 
New Edition, with 13 Illustratious 
engraved on Wood. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Baker. == Eight Years’ Wander- 
ings in Ceylon. By S. W. BAKER, Esq. 
With 6 coloured Plates. 8vo. 15s. 


Barth.<Travels and Discoveries 
in Northand Central Africa: Being the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken 
under the auspices of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in the Years 
1849—1855. By HENRY BarTH, Ph.D.. 
D.C.L., &c. With numerous Maps and 
Tilustrations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. cloth. 


[a ον σον 


6 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Thornton Bate, R.N. By the Rev. 
JOHN Barvture, Author of ** Memoirs 
of Hewitson,” “*‘ Memoir of Adelaide 
Newton,” &c. New Edition; with 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 
price 5s, 


Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 


and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants 
upon Quitting Farms, at both Michael- 
mas and Lady-day; as revised by Mr. 
Donatpson. Seventh Edition, en- 
larged and adapted to the Present 
Time. By Rospert BAKER, Land- 
Agent and Valuer. 8vo. price 10s. θα, 


Bayldon’s (R.) Treatise on Road 
Legislation and Management; with 
Remarks on Tolls, and on Repairing 
Turnpike-Roads and Highways, 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d, 


Black’s Practical Treatise on 
Brewing, based on Chemical and Eco- 
nomical Principles: With Formule 
for Public Brewers, and Instructions 
for Private Families, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports; or, a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing 
&e. New Edition, revised and correcte 
to the Present Time; with above 600 
Woodcecut Illustrations, including 20 
Subjects now added from Designs by 
Joun LEECH. In One Volume, 8vo. 
price 42s, half-bound. 


Bloomfield.=The Greek Testa- 


ment: with copious English Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
Especially adapted to the use of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. By the 
Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D., F.S.A. 
Ninth Edition, revised. 2 vols, 8vo. 
with Map, £2. 85. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College & School 
Edition of the Greek Testament: With 
brief English Notes, chiefly Philological 
and Explanatory. Seventh Edition; 
with Map and Index. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College & School 


Lexicon to the Greek Testament. New 
Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Boyd. “Δ Manual for Naval 
Cadets. Published with the sanction 
and approval of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. By Joun 
M‘Neritt Boyp, Captain, R.N. With 
Compass-Signals in Colours, and 236 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Bate. — Memoir of Captain W. | Bourne. =A Treatise on the 


Steam Engine, in its Application to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 
Railways. By the Artisan Club. Edited 
by JoHN Bourne, C.E. New Edition; 
with 33 Steel Plates, and 349 Wood 
Engravings. 4to. 27s. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam 
Engine in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways, and Agriculture: With Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of Engines of every class. | 
Fourth Edition, enlarged; with 89 
Woodcuts. Fep. Svo. 6s. 


Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art; comprising the 
History, Description, and Scientific 
Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms in general 
use. Third Edition, revised and correct- 
ed; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 60s. 


Professor Brande’s Lectures on 
Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures, including Dyeing, Bleaching, | 
Calico Printing, Sugar Manufacture, 
the Preservation of Wood, Tanning, 
&c. Edited by J. ScorFERN, ΜΒ. 
Fcp. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Brewer.-An Atlas of History 
and Geceraniya from the Cemmence- 
ment of the Christian Era to the Pre- 
sent Time: Comprising a Series of 
Sixteen Coloured Maps, arranged in 
Chronological Order, with Dlustrative 
Memoirs. By the Rev. J. 5, BREWER, 


M.A. Second Edition, revised and cor- | 


rected. Royal Svo. 12s. θα, halfpound. 


Brialmont.=—=The Life of the 


Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of ALEXIS Brratmon’, Captain on the 
Staff of the Belgian Army : With Emen- 
dations and Additions. By the Rev. — 
G. R. Guzre, M.A., Chaplain-Generai 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. With Maps, Plans, and Por- 
traits. Vous. I. and II. 8vo. price 30s. 


The Tutrp and FourtH VoLtumeEs (com- 
pletion) are now in the press, and will take 
up the history of the Duke"from the Battle 
of Waterloo, representing him as an Ambas- 
sador, as a Minister, and as a Citizen. 


Brodie.<=Psvchological Inqui- 
ries, in a Series of Essays intended to 
illustrate the Influence of the Physical 
Organisation on the Mental Faculties. 
By Sir Bensamin C, Broprs, Bart. 
Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO. vp 


Dr. Bull on the Maternal Ma- 
nagement of Children in Health and 
Disease. New Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. — 


Dr. Bull’s Hints to Mothers on. 
the Management of their Health during | 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room: With an Exposure of 
Popular Errors in connexion with those 
subjects, &c.;and Hints upon Nursing. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Dr. Bull’s Work on Blindness, 
entitled the Sense of Vision Denied 
and Lost. Edited by the Rev. Β. G. 
Jouns, Chaplain of the Blind School, 
St. George’s Fields. With a brief in- 
troductory Memoir of the Author by 
Mrs. Bunt. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Bunsen.—-Christianity and Man-. 
kind, their Beginnings and Prospects. 
By Baron C. C. J. Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New Edition, 
corrected, re-modelled, and extended, 
of Hippolytus and his Age. 7 vols. 
Svo. £5. 5s, 


*.* This Edition is composed of three dis- © 


tinct works, as follows :— 


1. Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Begin- ὁ 


nings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 
vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. 


2. Outline of the Philosophy ef Universal | 
History applied to Language and Reli- | 


gion; containing an Account of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 2 vols. 33s. 


8, Analecta Ante-Nicena. 3vols.8yv0. £2.2s. 


Bunsen. — Lyra 
Translated from the German by CATHE- 
RINE WINEWORTH. Fifth Edition of 
the First Srrizs, Hymns for the 


Sundays and Festivals of the Christian | 


Year. New Hdition of the SECOND 


SERIES, the Christian Life. Fep. Svo. | 


5s. each Series. 


HYMNS from Lyra Germanica,18mo.1s. | 


᾿ς These selections of German Hymns have 
been made from collections published in Ger- 
many by Baron Bunsen ; and form companion 
volumes to 


Theologia Germanica: Which 
setteth forth many fair lineaments of 
Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and 
lovely things touching a Perfect Lite. 
Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
With a Preface by the Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY; and a Letter by Baron 
BuNSEN. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo.5s. 


Germanica. 


Bunsen.-Egypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History : An Historical Investi- 
gation, in Five Books. By Baron C.C.J. 
BUNSEN, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated 
from the German by C. H. CorTREtt, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Vou. I. Svo. 28s.; Vou. il. price 30s.; 
and Vou. 111. price 25s. 


Bunting.== The Life of Jabez 
Bunting, D.D.: With Notices of con- 
temporary Persons and Events. By 
his Son, THomMAS PERCIVAL BUNTING. 
Vou. ἴ. with Two Portraits and a 
Vignette, in post ὅνο 7s. 6d.: or 
(large paper and Proof Hugravings) 
in square crown 8Svo. 105, 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: 
With a Preface by the Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley; and 
a Series of 126 Illustrations engraved 
on Steel and on Wood from Original 
Designs by CHARLES BENNETT. Fep. 
4t0. price 915. cloth, gilt edges. 


Burton.-First Footsteps in East 
Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar. 
By RicHarp F, Burron, Captain, 
Bombay Army. With Maps and 
coloured Plate, 8vo. 18s, 


Burton.—=-Personal Narrative of 
a Pilgrimageto El Medinah and Meccah. 
By RicHaRD F. Bourton, Captain, 
Bombay Army. Second Edition, re- 
vised; with coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


| Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Mo- 


dern and Ancient Geography. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with such 
Alterations introduced as continually 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
information have rendered necessary. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bishop Butler’s General Atlas 


of Modern and Ancient Geography ; com- 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps ; 


with complete Indices. New Edition, ἡ 


enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited 
by the Author’s Son. Royal 4to. 24s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; Post- 
Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 18th Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts of the Session 1858, Fep. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
sition of All the Countries of 


lar π 
the World. By the Author of The 
Cabinet Lawyer. Fep. ὅνο. 10s. 6d. 


Caird.— Prairie Farming in 
America: With Notes by the way on 
Canada and the United States. By 
JAMES CAiRD, M.P., Author of “ Eng- 
lish Agriculture, a7 we High Farming,” 
Xe. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual ; 


or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs τῆ 
Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. 
By the Rev. W. Catvert, M.A. Orna- 
mented from Designs by the Author in 
the style of Queen Elizabeth’s Pr ayer- 
Book, Crown ὅνο. 105. 6d, 


Catlow’s Popular Conchology; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged accord- 
ing to the Modern System: With a 
detailed Account of the Animals, anda 
complete Descriptive List of the Fami- 
lies and Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells. Second Edition, improved; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 148. 


Catz and Farlie’s Book of Em- 


blems.—Moral Emblems from JacoB 
Catz and ROBERT FARUIE; with Apho- 
risms, Adages, and Proverbs of all 
Nations. The Illustrations freely 
rendered from designs found in the 
works of Catz and ”Farlie, by JOHN 
LEIGHTON, F.S.A.,and engraved under 
his superintendence. Imperial 8vo. 
with 60 large Illustrations on Wood, 
andnumerous Vignettes and Tail Pieces. 


Cecil. «ὦ The Stud Farm; or, 
Hints on Breeding Horses for tite Turf, 
the Chase, and the Road. Addressed 
to Breeders - of Race-Horses and 
Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and Te- 
nant Farmers. By CECIL. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


. Cecil’s Stable Practice; or, Hints 


on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting, Race-Riding, 
and Handicapping : Addressed to all 
who are concerned in Racing, Steeple- 
Chasing, and Fox-Hunting. Second 
Edition. Fecp. 8vo. with Plate, 5s. 


Chapman.=-—History of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years’ 
War up to the King’s Death: With 
some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 16448. By B. 
CHAPMAN, M.A. 8vo. Plans, 12s. 6d. 


Conington.—-Handbook of Che- 
mical Analysis, adapted to the Unitary 
System οὐ Notation, | By F. T. Con- 
INGTON, M.A., F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, Tables of Qualitative Analysis, 
designed as a Companion to the Hand- 
book, Price 2s. 6d. 


Connolly.—The Romance of the 
Ranks ; or, Anecdotes, Episodes, and 
Social Incidents of Military Life. By 
I. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster 
ot the Royal Engineers, 2 vols. Svo. 

ls. 


Connolly’s History of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of’ Sebastopol. Second 
Edition ; with 17 coloured Plates. 2 
vols. 8vo. 905. 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
Edition, revised d and corrected; with 
several ja s and Woodcuts, "and 4 
Plates, 2 vols. square crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


*,* The Original Edition, with more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 4s. 
— may also be had. 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine: Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures 
and the Disorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, and tothe different 
Epochs of ‘Life ; with numerous ap- 
proved Formule of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete ins vols. 
8vo. price £5. 115. cloth. 


Bishop Cotton’s Instructions in 


the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Intended as an Introduction to 
Confirmation. 4th Edition. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 3,000 Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
rev ised; andextendedin a Supplement, 
comprisin g Metr opolited ae 
Drainage of Towns, Railways, Cubica 
Proportion, Brick and Iron Construc- 
tion, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&e, ὅνο. 63s. 


Crosse. == Memorials, Scientific 
and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs, Crosse. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO. 9 


Crowe.—The History of France. 


By Eyre EvaNs CrowkE. In Five 
Volumes. VOL. I. 8vo. 14s. 


Cruikshank. The Life of Sir 


John. Falstaff, illustrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. Accompanied by 
an imaginary Biography of the Knight, 
by RosBertT B. broueH. Royal 8vo. 
price 12s. θα, cloth. 


Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Own Book : 


A Collection of Recipes from various 
Books and varioug Countries. Second 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 


The Rev. Canon Dale’s Domestic 
Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parts: PartI. Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for 
Every Day of the Week,. selected from 
the Book of Common Prayer; Parr 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. Second Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth; 8515. 6d. calf; or 
£2. 10s. morocco. 

THE Famiry CHAPLAIN, 12s. 
Separately { Taz Domestic LiruRGyY, 
10s. 6d. 


Davy (Dr. J.)=-The Angler and 


his Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By JOHN 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


By the same Author, 
The Angler in the Lake District ; 


or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing 
Excursions in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


De Fonblanque<-T[he Admini- 
stration and Organisation of the British 
Army, with especial reference to Fi- 
nance and Supply. By Epwarp Bar- 
RINGTON DE FONBLANQUE, Assistant 
Commissary-General. ὅνο. 12s. 


De la Rive’s Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. WALKER, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, £3. 195. 


Domenech.==Seven Years’ Resi- 
dence in the Great Deserts of North 
America. By the ABBE ’ DOMENECH. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Woodcut 


Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. i 


Abbe’ Domenech’s Missionary 
Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years’ So- 
journ in those Regions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 


to a Religious Sceptic. 9th Edition. 
F cp. 8vo. 5s. 


Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 


by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman’s Reply: Including 


a fall Examination of that Writer’s - 


Criticism on the Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modern Deism. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


The Englishman’s Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament: Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with anew Index. Royal 8vo. 425. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and 


Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an Attempt at a Verbai 
Connexion between the Original and the 
English Translations; with Indexes, 
a List of the Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
£3. 18s. 6d.; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 


Ephemera’sHandbookofAngling; 


teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing: With the 
Natural History of kiver-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. Third 
Edition, corrected andimproved; with 
Woodcuts. Fcep. 8vo. 5s. 


Ephemera’s Book of the Salmon: 
The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fe¢p. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14s. 


Fairbairn.Useful Information 
for Engineers: Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By WuibtIam FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Second Edition; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


First Impressions of the New 
World on Two Travellers from the Old 
in the Autumn of 1858. With Map by 
Arrowsmith. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Fischer. —= Francis Bacon of 
Verulam: Realistic Philosophy and its 
Age. Ry Dr. K. FiscHEer. Translated 
by J. OXENFORD. Post 8vo.9s. 6d. 
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Forester.— Rambles in the 
Islands of Corsica and Sardinia: With 
Notices of their History, Antiquities, 
and present Condition. By ΤΉΟΜΑΒ 
ForEstTER. With coloured Map; and 
numerous Lithographic and Woodcut 
Illustrations from Drawings made 
during the Tour by Lieut.-Col. M. A. 
Biddulph, R.A. Imperial ὅνο. 28s. 


Frazer, — Letters of Sir A. §. 
Frazer, K.C.B. Commanding the Royal 
Horse Artillery under the Duke of Wel- 
lington: Written during the Penin- 
sularand Waterloo Campaigns. Edited 
by Masor-GENERAL SABINE, R.A. 
With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plans. 
Svo. 18s. 


Freeman and Salvin.-Falconry: 
Its Claims, History, and Practice. By 
GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.A. (“‘ Pere- 
grine” of the Field newspaper); and 
Captain F. H.Sanvin. Post 8vo. with 
Woodcut Illustrations from Drawings 
by Wolf, price 10s. θα, cloth, 


Garratt.—Marvels and Mysteries 
of Instinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By GEORGE GARRATT. Second 
Edition, improved. Fep. ὅνο. 45, 6d. 


Gilbart.—-A Practical Treatise 
on Banking. By JAMES WILLIAM 
GILBART, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 2 
vols, 12mo., 16s. 


Gilbart’s Logic of Banking: A 
Familiar Exposition of the Principles 
of Reasoning, and their Application to 
the Art and the Science of Banking. 
12mo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Gleig.—- Essays, Biographical, 
Historical, and Miscellaneous, contri- 
buted chiefly to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. By the Rev. G. R. 
GuEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Editedby Botton CorNEY, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etching Club.’ Square crown 8yo. 
cloth, 21s.; morocco, £1. 16s. 


Gosse.—-A Naturalist’s Sojourn 
in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 14s, 


Greathed.— Letters from Delhi 
written during the Siege. By H. H. 
GREATHED, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Edited by his Widow. Post 
Svo. 88. θα, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Green.—Lives of the Princesses 
of England. By Mrs. Mary ANNE 


EVERETT GREEN, Editer of the Letters | 


of Royal and Illustrious Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vols. post ὅνο, 10s, 6d. each, 


Greyson. Selections from the 
Correspondence of R, E. Greyson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Zelipse of 
Faith. New Edition, Crown ὅνο. 7s. 6d. 


Grove.—The Correlation of Phy- 


sical Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 


Gurney.-St. Louis and Henri 
IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. By the Rev. Jonw H. 
GURNEY, M.A. Fep, 8vo. 6s. 


Evening Recreations; or, Samples 


from the Lecture-Room. Edited by 
Rev. J. H. GuRNEY. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By JosppH σε. With 
more than1,000 Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. 8. GWILT. 8vo, 42s. 


Hare (Archdeacor)—The Life 
of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gustav K6nre. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Hare and SUSANNAH WINKWORTH. 
Fep. 4to. 28s. 


Harford.—-Life of MichaelAngelo 


Buonarroti: With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters ; also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Ra 1, and 
VittoriaColonna. By JoHNS. FORD, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised; with 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


Illustrations, Architectural and 
Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore 
CANINA; Ὁ. ΒΕ. COCKERELL, Esq., R.A.3 
andJ.S. HarrorD, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Folio, 73s. 6d. half-bound, 


Harrison. The Light of the 
Forge; or, Counsels from the Sick-Bed 
of E.M, By the Rev. W. Harrison, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duchess of Cambridge. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 


Harry Hieover’s Stable Talk 
and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, 24s. 


Harry Hieover.-The Hunting- 
Field. By Harry Hirover. With 
Two Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover. —= Practical 


Horsemanship. Second Hdition; with 
2 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. hali-bound. 


Harry Hieover.-The Pocket and 
the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Harry 
HIEOVER. Fep. &vo. Portrait, os. 


Harry Hicover.--The Stud, for 
Practical Purposes and Practical Men: 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
for use more than for show. Fep. 5s. 


Hassall.-A History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater Alge: Including 
Descriptions of the Desmidee and 
Diatomacee. By ARTHUR Hi~L Has- 
SALL, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 108 
Plates, £1. 15s. 


Hassall.—-Adulterations Detect- 
ed; or, Plain Instructions for the Dis- 
eovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By ARTHUR Hitt Hassaut, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and tts Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
28s.) With 225 illustrations, engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 175. 6d. 


Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. 11th Hdition, re- 
vised by the Author’s Son, Major P. 
W.L.HAWKER. With Porirait, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Sq. crown vo. 18s. 


Haydn’s Book of Dignities: 
Containing Rolls of the Official Person- 
ages of the British Empire, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, 
and Municipal, from the Harliest Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their respective 
States;. the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, &c. 8vo. 25s. 


Hayward. — Biographical and 
Critical Essays, reprinted from. Re- 
views, with Additions and Corrections. 
By A. HaywARD, Hsq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 


Sir John Herschel’s Outlines of 
Astronomy. Fifth Hdition, revised 


- and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodecuts. ὅνο. 18s. 
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Sir John Herschel’s Essays 
from .the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
eviews, with Addresses and, other 
Pieces. 8vo. 185. 


Hinchliff.—= Summer Months 
among the Alps: With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. By THos. W. HIncHLIFr, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post ὅνο, 10s. 6d. 


Hints on Etiquette and the 
Usages of Society: With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Rank, 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Holland.==Medical Notes and 
Reflections. By Sir Henry ΠΟΙ ΠΑΝ, 
M.D., ¥.R.S., &¢., Physician ia Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prince-Consort. 
Third Edition. Svo. 185. 


Sir H. Holland’s Chapters on 
Mental Physiology, founded chiefiy on 
Chapters contained in Medical Notes 
and Reflections. Post Svo.8s. θᾶ, 


Hooker.—-Kew Gardens; or, a 
Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. By Sir Winurtam 
JACKSON Hooxzr, K.H., &c., Direc- 
tor. With many Woodcuts. ié6mo. 6d, 


Hooker and Arnott’s British 
Flora; comprising the Phenogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh Hdition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and 
the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s.; 
with the Plates coloured, 21s. 


Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Zenth Edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Hdited by the Rev. 
T. HartwrLtt Horne, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. SamuzL Davipson, 
D.D. of the University of Halle, and 
LL.D.; and 8. PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vigneties 
and Facsimiies, 4 vols. 8vo, £3. 185. 6d. 


Horne.-A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Rev. Τὶ Hartwetut Hoeng, B.D. 
New Hdition, with Maps, ὅθ. 12mo, 9s. 


Hoskyns.—-Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm: An Agricultural 
Fragment. By CHANDOS WREN 
Hosxyws, Esq. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodeuts from Designs by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 16mo. 5s. 6d. : 
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12 NEW WORKS AND 


Howitt (A. M.)—An Art-Stu- 
dent in Munich, By ANNA Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo, 148, 


Howitt.—The Children’s Year. 


By Mary Howitt. With Four Illus- 
. trations. Square 16mo. 5s. 


Howitt. — Tallangetta, the 
Squatter’s Home: A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By ὙΥΙΙΑΜ Howitt. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


Howitt.—- Land, Labour, and 
Gold; or, Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land. By αὶ Howitt. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo.'10s, 


W.Howitt’sVisits toRemarkable 
Places: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 25s, 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Coun- 
try Book: Being the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all theAmusements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


William Howitt’s Rural Life of 
England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
and Williams. Medium 8vo. 218. 


The Abbe’ Huc’s Work on the 


Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Years’ Travel and Residence in China. 
People’s Edition, with 2 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Huc. —= Christianity in China, 
Tartary, and Thibet. By M. ’PAbbé 
Hvc, formerly’ Missionary Apostolic 


in China. Vots. I. and II. 8vo. 2ls.; 
and You. 111 10s. 6d. 
Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. 


New and improved Edition; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Decisions pronounced since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for 
Making Wills in conformity with the 
Law. New Edition, corrected and re- 
vised by the Author; and practically 
illustrated by Specimens of Wills con- 
taining many varieties of Bequests, 
also Notes of Cases judicially decided 


NEW EDITIONS 


Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, 


Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 


Humphreys.—= Parables of Our 


Hunt (Capt.).-The Horse and 


Hunt.—-Researches on Light in 


Hutchinson. — Impressions of 


Idle.—-Hints on Shooting, Fisb- 


Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on 


of Mont Blane by J New Route and 
Without Guides. cond Edition, with 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


with the Author’s wore by Mrs. 
SABINE. Vous. I. and UL.  16mo. 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed; 3s. 6d. each, 
cloth ; or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 
Vou. III. post Svo. 12s. 6d. cloth: or 
inl6mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. θα, 
cloth ; and Part 11. 3s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 
Vou. IV. Part I. post 8vo. 15s. cloth ; 
16mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Translated, with the Author’s autho- 
rity, by Mrs. SABINE. 16mo. price 6s. : 
or in 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each, cloth; 2s, 6d, 
each, sewed, 


Lord, illuminated and ornamented in | 
the style of the Missals of the Renais- 
sance by H.N. HuMpHREYS. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 21%.in massive carved covers ; 
or 30s, bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


his Master : With Hints on Breeding, 
Breaking, Stable-Management, Train- 
ing, Elementary Horsemanship, Riding 
to Hounds, ἄτα. ἜΤΙ VERE D. Hunt, 
Esq., late 109th Regt. Co. Dublin | 
Militia. Fep, 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
price 5s. 


its Chemical Relations; embracing a 
Consideration of all the Photographic 
Processes. By RoBERtT Hunt, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. ὅνο. 10s. 6d. 


Western Africa: With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. HUTCHIN- 
son, Esq., British Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d, 


ing, &c., both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being the Experiences of C. IpuE, Esq. 
Fep. Svo, 5s. 


the Social Employments of Women, 
Sisters of Charity and the Communion 
of Labour. New Edition, with a 
Prefatory Letter on the Present Condi- 


since the Wills Act came into opera- 


tion and Requirements of the Women 
tion, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | 


of England. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


| 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art : Forming the ΕἾΒΒΤ 
SERIES of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Third Edition; with 17 Etchings and 
upwards of 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, as represented in 
Christian Art. Forming the SECOND 
SERIES of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged; with 11 
Etchings by the Author and 88 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown 8vo. 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art: Forming the THIRD SERIES of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 
27 Etchings and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. : 


Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace- 
Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original and Selected. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected; with 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Crown $vo. 
price 185. 


Jaquemet’s Compendium of 
Chronology : Containing the most im- 
ortant Dates of General History, Po- 
itical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 
from the Creation of the World to the 
end of the Year 1854. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Jaquemet’s Chronology for 
Schools: Containing the most impor- 
tant Dates of General History, Politi- 
eal, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Year 1857. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to 
The Edinburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. 215. cloth; or 30s. caif,—Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 
Works: With Life by Bishop HEBER. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
CHARLES PaGE EDEN, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complete in 16 
vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Kane.—Wanderings of an Artist 
among the Indians of North America; 
from Canada to Vancouver’s Island 
and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Territory, and back again. 
By Paut ΚΑΝῈ. With Map, Illustra- 
tions in Colours, ‘and Wood Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 215, 
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Kemble, — The Saxons in Eng- 
Jand: A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. By J. M. 
KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of 
Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical: Forming a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Third Edition, rectified to May 1859. 
In 1 vol. of 1,360 pages, comprising 
about 50,000 Names of Places, 8vo. 30s. 
cloth; or half-bound in russia, 35s. 


Kesteven.=—=- A Manual of the 


Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
V . KESTEVEN, F.R.C.S.E., &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology; or, Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, 
&e. Seventh Edition, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A Lady’s Tour round Monte 
Rosa; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, 
Lys, Challant, Aosta, and Cogne: Ina 
Series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 
1856, 1858. With Map, 4 Illustrations 
in Colours from Sketches by Mr. G 
pounds andS Wood Engravings. Post 

vo. 145, 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia of 
History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
and Manufactures. A Series of Origina! 
Works by EMINENT WRITERS. Com- 
plete in 132 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, price £19. 19s. cloth lettered. 

The Works seperately, in single 


Volumes or Sets, price 3s. 6d. each 
Volume, cloth lettered. 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Na- 
tural History; or, First Principles of 
Zoology : Com»vrising the Principles of 
Classification, interspersed with amus- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion; Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Letters of a Betrothed. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


Letters to my Unknown Friends. 


By a Lapy, Author of Letters on Hap- 
piness, Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
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ip 


L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon; comprising 
the Improvisatrice, the Venetian Brace- 
let, the Golden Violet, the Troubadour, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. 16mo. 
10s, cloth; morocco, 21s. 


Dr. John Lindley’s Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Gatiening upon Physiological 
Grounds: Being the Second Edition of 
the Theory of Horticulture, much en- 
larged; with 98 Woodcuts. ὅνο. 215. 


Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction 
to Botany. New Edition, with correc- 
tions and copious Additions. .2 vols. 
Svo. with Plates and Woodcuis, 24s. 


Dr. John Lindley’s Synopsis of 
the British Flora arranged according to 
the Natural Orders; containing Vas- 
culares or Flowering Plants. Third. 
Edition (reprinted). Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Linwood. —Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis, sive Florilegium 6 Lusibus poet- 
icis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis 
et Latinis decerptum. Curante GULI- 
ELMO Linwoop, M.A. 8vo. 145. 


Lorimer’s Letters to a Young 
Master Mariner on some Subjects con- 
nected with his Calling. cp. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Aboriculture, and Landscape-Garden- 
ing. With 1,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 31s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees 
and Shrubs, or Arboretwm et Fructice- 
twm Britannicum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically and Popularly Described. With 
about 2,000 Woodcuts. ὅνο. 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transéer, 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. ~With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
Svo. 315. 6d. ; 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


tiou in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 
upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price £3. 13s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Yurniture. New Edition, edited by 
Mrs. Loupon; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 63s, 


Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; 
or, Catalogue of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Loupon. 8vo. 815. 6d. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country 
Companion; or, How to Enjoy a 
Country Life Rationally. ‘ourth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gar- 
dener’s Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. with Wocdcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Low’s Elements of Practical 
Agriculture; comprehending the Cnl- 
tivation of Plants, the Husbandry of 
the Domestic Animals, and the Hco- 
nomy of the Farm. New KEdition; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. - 


Macaulay. = Speeches of the 
Right Hon. Lord MacaunLay. Corrected 
by HIMSELF, Svo. 12s. 


Macaulay. == The History of 
England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Ma- 
CAULAY. New Hdition. Vols. I. and 
11. ϑνο. 32s.; Vols. 111. and LY. 36s. 


Lord Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each. 


Lord Macaulay’s Critical and 


Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions :— 


1. A Linrary Epition (the Highth), in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


2. Complete in Onn VoLtumMzE, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
vo. price 21s. cloth; or 30s. calf. 


3. Another New Eprrion, in 3 vols. fep. 
8vo. price 218. cloth. 


4. The ProprLe’s Epirion, in 2 vols. | 


crown yo, price 8s. cloth. 


Loudon’sEncyclopediaofPlants: | 
Comprising the Specific Character, | 
Description, Culture, History, Applica-— 
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Macaulay.=—= Lays of Ancient 
Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaunay. 
New Edition. 16mo. price 45, 6d. cloth; 
or 10s, 6d. bound in morocco, 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 


Rome. With numerous Iliustrations, 
Original and from the Autique, drawn 
on Wood by George Scharf, jun. Fep. 
4to. 21s. boards; or 49s, pound in 
morocco. 


Mac Donald.-=Poems. By George 


Mac Donatp, Author of Within and 
Without. Fecp. 8vo. 7s. 


Donald. —= Within and 


Without: A Dramatie Poem. By 
GEORGE Mac ΟΝ Δι. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Mac Dougall. == The Theory of 


War iMustr ated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mac Dovearn, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Second Edition, revised. 
Post Svo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


Mac Dougall.=— The Campaigns 
of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military History. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. lL. Mac DovGati, Commandant 
of the Staff College. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


M‘Dougall. = The Eventful 


Voyageot #.M. Discovery Ship Resolute 
to the Arctic Regions in search of Sir 
John Franklin and the Missing Crews 
of H.M. Discovery Ships Erebus and 
Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By GRoRGE F. 
M‘DoUGALL, Master. With a coloured 

hart, Illustrations in Lithography, 
and Woodcuts. ὅγο. 215. 


Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscel- | 


laneous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth; or 30s. bound in calf: or in 
3 vols. fep. ὅνο. 215. 


Sir James Mackintosh’s History 
of England from the Harliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 

᾿ς ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Prac- 


tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 


Commerce, and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition, revised and 


adapted to the Present Time. 
[Just ready. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countri ies, Places, and 
principal Natural Objects in the World. 
illustrated with Six arge Maps. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8ve. “638. 


Maguire. -— Rome; its Ruler 
and its Institutions. By JOHN FRANCIS 
MaGuirnn, M.P. Second Edition, en- 
larged; with a new Portrait of Pope 
Pius [X. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy, in which _the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained. Thirteenth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected; with 34 Plates, Fep. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
‘Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained 
and illustrated by Experiments. New 
Edition, improved. 2vols. icp. 8vo. 149. 


[2 


Marshman.The Life and Times 
of Carey, Marshman, and Ward: Em- 
bracing the History of the Ser ampore 
Mission. By 2 OHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
2 vols. 8vo. 2 


Martineau. == Studies of Chris- 
tianity: A Series of Original Papers, 
now first collected, or New. en) aa 
MARtTINEAU. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


Martineau, —= Endeavours after 
the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 2 vols, post 8v0. 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


Martineau. == Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lectedand edited byJ AMES MARTINEAU. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
or 5s. calf; Fifth dition, 382mo. 18. 4d. 
cloth, or 18. 8d. roan. 


Martineau.-Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Nssays chiefly religious and 
controversial. By JamES MARTINEAU. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 


rary Treasury: A new and popular 
Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every subject connected 
with Literature and Art. F ep. 8vo. 10s. 
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᾿ Maunder’s Biographical Trea-; Merivale.—A History of the 


sg κα ; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Period of History: 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Eleventh Edition, 
corrected and extended in a Supplement 
to the Present Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference ; com- 
rising an English Dictionary and 
Scarier a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. 
New Edition, reconstructed by B. B. 
WoopwakpD, B.A.; assisted by J. 
Morris, Solicitor, and W. HuGHEs, 
F.R.G.S. Fep. 8vo.10s,. . 


Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 
History; or, a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature: In which ‘the 
Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different Classes, Genera, 

and Species, are combined with a 

variety ofinteresting Information illus- 

trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 

General Economy of the Animal King- 

dom, With 900 Woodcuts. Fep. 10s. 


Maunder’s Historical Treasury ; 
comprising a General Introductory 
Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of Separate 
Histories of every principal Nation 
that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social 
Character of their respective Inhabi- 
tants, their Religion, Manners, and 
Customs, &c. Fep. 8vo. 10s, 


Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political ; containing asuccinct Ac- 
count of Every Country in the World: 
Preceded by an Introductory Outline 
of the History of Geography ; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exhibited by different 
Nations ; and a View of the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sciences. Completed by 
WitiiaM HuGHES, F.R.G.S. With7 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates. Fep. 8vo. 10s, 


Merivale (Miss). — Christian 
Records: A Short History of Apostolic 
Age. By L.A. MERIVALE. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


Merivale.—=- The Fall of the 
Roman Republic: A Short History of 
Last Century of the Commonweaith. 
By Rev. C. MERIVALE. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Romans under the Empire. By the 
Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. with Maps, 
Vots. I. and II. comprising the History to 
the Fall of Julius Cesar. Second Edition, 28s. 
Vo. ΠῚ, to the Establishment of the Mon- 
archy by Augustus. Second Edition...... 145. 
γόοις, ΓΥ͂. πα Υ͂, from Augustus to Claudius, 
B.C. 27 to A.D. 54 v0 debs cee o's seedeSe 
Vot. VI. from the Reign of Nero, a.p. 54, to 
the Fall of Jerusalem, a.D. 70.......e.c00: 105, 


Mildred Norman the Nazarene. 
By a WorkiIne Man. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Miles.—The Horse’s Foot and 


How to Keepit Sound. Highth Edition; 
with an Appendix on Shoeingin general, 
and Hunters in particular. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. MILEs, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Miles’s Plain Treatise on Horse- 


Shoeing. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 


Milner’s History of the Church 
of Christ. With Additions by the late 
Rev. Isaac MILnNER, D.D., F.R.S. A 
New Edition, revised, with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. GRANTHAM, B.D. 
4 vols. 8vo, 52s, 


Minturn. From New York to 
Delhi by way of Rio de Janeiro, Aus- 
tralia, and China. By RosBert B. 
MINTURN, Jun. With coloured Route- 
Map of India. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mollhausen.—-Diary of a Jour- 
ney from the Mississippi to the Coasts 
of the Pacific, with a United States 
Goverument Expedition. By B. M6LL- 
HAUSEN, Topographical Draughtsman 
and Naturalist to the Expedition. With 
an Introduction by Baron HUMBOLDT; 
Map, coloured Illustrations, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


James Montgomery’s Poetical 
Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown ὅ8ὅνο. 
10s. θα, cloth; morocco, 21s.—Or, in 4 
vols. fep. 8vo, with Plates, 14s. 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul 
over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By GEORGE 
Moore, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO. 


Moore.—-Man and his Motives. 
By GEORGE Moore, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore.—The Use of the Body in 
relation to the Mind. By G. Moors, 
M.D. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore.—-Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp JoHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols. post ὅνο, £4. 4s, 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : 


Comprising the Author’s Autobiogra- 
- phical Prefaces, latest Corrections, and 
Notes. Various Editions of the sepa- 
rate Poems and complete Poetical 
Works, as follows :— 


8. 
LALLA ROOKH, 32mo. ruby type .... 1 
LALLA ROOKH, l6mo. Vignette .... 2 
LALLA ROOKH, square crown 8vo. 
PAROS wares cies sosves ἀρ ἀρ, ΤΡ οὐ μοι 15 
LALLA ROOKH, fep. 4to. with Wood- 
cut Illustrations by TENNIEL, in the press. 


IRISH MELODIES, 32mo. ruby type... 1 0 
IRISH MELODIES, 16mo. Vignette .. 2 6 
IRISH MELODIES, square crown 8yo. 
RACES lelelmianals) eine) slnjoie>\s s\n\sicje 1s). (04 sie,a/6, ΟΝ 21 0 
IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by Mac- 

LISE, Super-royal8v0.......ccc0cceees 6 
SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED 

SONGS, 32mo. ruby type ............ 2 6 
SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED 

SONGS, l6mo. Vignette ............ 5 0 
POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edition, 

RUPEES CAC ode εν scecsetasse is 1 0 
POETICAL WORKS, Cabinet Edition, 

10 VoLs.each........ ieeradctereisiiin ΠΡ να 3 6 
POETICAL WORKS, Traveller’s Edi- 

MOM SCUOW ONO RS) «ον o's. νον cedSkSe eee 126 
POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, 

ERALIOVG Sy eRe τις ς οὐκ νεῖν ἐν δον ee 21 0 
SELECTIONS, entitled “ POETRY 

and PICTURES from THOMAS 

MOORE,” fep. 4to. with Wood En- 

PIO ΓΥΝ τ τις τ γε ς Σ΄ «i τ τον οί τὶν siere'eis a.sieide 21 0 
MOORE’S EPICUREAN, 16mo. Vig- 

BREE ἀπ τ τους τὰς τ δ os «occas ῥὶς sa orelerelsie ere 5 0 


Editions printed with the Music. 
IRISH MELODIES, People’s Edition, 


RUPEE ee os Sai els ερ ξεῖν τος vous 1 Ὁ 
IRISH MELODIES, imperial 8vo. small 
ΠΣ ΞΙ CUS IACI ΡΤ τς τὸς οἱδιος οὐ ον caleteletictave 6 
HARMONISED AIRS from IRISH 
MELODIES, imperial 8vo. .......... 15 0 
NATIONAL AIRS, People’s Edition, 
MOTPUOS EAC Maclin fos was cs νον 0 
NATIONAL AIRS, imperial 8vo. small 
RMSE os etatalnlal eg tiae Fa ss ον ως 6 
SACRED SONGS and SONGS from 
αὐόοαϑ δῷ 0 


No Edition of Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, or any separate Poem of Moore’s, 
can be woeted complete except by 


Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. 


AF 


Morell. Elements of Psycho- 


logy: Parr I., containing the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MorRELL, M.A., One of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Morning Clouds. By the Author 


of The Afternoon of Life. Second Edi- 
tion, revised throughout. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Morris (F. 0.) Anecdotes in 
Natural History. By the Rev. F. O. 
Morris, B.A., Rector of Nunburn- 
holme, Yorkshire, Author of “ History 
of the Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds,” &c. Fep.8vo. [Just ready. 


Morris (J.)—=The Life and 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate 
of the Holy See. By JoHN MorRIs, 
Canon of Northampton. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Morton.-The Resources of Es- 
tates: A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By JoHN 
LocKHART Morton, Civil and Agri- 
cultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen 
Highland and Agricultural Prize Ks- 
says. With 25 Lithographic Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 915. 6d. 


Moseley’s Mechanical Principles 
of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged; with numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 248. 


Memoirs and Letters of the late 
Colonel ARMINE Movntatn, Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, and Adjutant- 
General of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. MouNTAIN. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Mure.-A Critical History of the 
Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By WItLiaMmM MuvURE, of 
Caldwell. Vots. I. to III. 8vo. price 
36s.; Vou. IV. 15s.; and VOL. V. 18s. 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geo- 
graphy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
tion of the Earth: Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History oi 
each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil, 
and Social State of All Nations. Second 
Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. ὅνο, 60s. 


Neale.—The Closing Scene; or, 
Christianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, 
M.A, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 6s, each. 


nc .ὕ... .... .... ....νϑ.“Π6΄΄.΄.ν...........--.........-....................... 
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Normanby (Marquis of).—A 
Year of Revolution. From a Journal 
kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the 
MARQUIS OF NoRMANBY, Κα. 2 vols. 
Svo. 94, 


Ogilvie——The Master-Builder’s 
Plan; or, the Principles of Organic 
Architecture as indicated in the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By GEORGE 
OGILVIE, M.D. Post 8vo. with 72 Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. 6d, 


Oldacre.—=-The Last of the Old | 


Squires. A Sketch. By CzpRIc 
OLDACRE, Esq., of Sax-Normanbury. 
Crown Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Osborn.—Quedah; or, Stray 
Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. By Captain SHERARD OsBORN, 
R.N., C.B. With a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Osborn.The Discovery of the 
North-West Passage by H.M.S. Inves- 
tigator, Captain R. M‘Ciurg, 1850-1854, 
Edited by Captain SHERARD OSBORN, 
C.B. Third Edition; with Portrait, 
Chart, and Illustrations. Svo. 15s. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals, de- 
liveredatthe RoyalCollege ofSurgeons. 
ἀσκοῦ Edition, with 225 Woodcuts. 

vo. 215. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 184 and 1846. You. 1. 8vo. 14s. 


Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the 
Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. 
E, Parry, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. Sixth Edition: 


with a Portrait and coloured Chart of | 
the North-West Passage. Fep. 8vo.5s. | 


Pattison—The Earth and the 
Word; or, Geology for Bible Students. 
By 5. R. Parrrson, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. 
with coloured Map, 3s. 6d. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a | 


Series of Excursions by Members of 
the Alpine Club. Edited by JoHN 


Batt, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., President of | 


the Alpine Club. Second Edition; 


with numerous Maps, eoloured Illus- | 
trations, and Engrayings on Wood. | 
Square crown 8vo. 21s.— The EIcutT | 
Swiss Maps, accompanied by a Table | 
of the Hereuts of MOUNTAINS, may | 


be δᾶ separately, price 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from 
the Author’s Materials by A. 5. Tay- 
Lor, M.D., and 6. 0. RrEs, M.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 28s.; Vol. 11. Part I. 21s.; 
Vol, If. Part II. 26s. 


ee 


Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Author’s Materials by Rev. 
B. PowEtt, M.A. Fep. 8vo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 


Perry.—The Franks, from their 
First Appearance in History to the 
Death of King Pepin. By WALTER Ὁ. 
PERRY, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 12s. 6d. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. 
Translated _from the German, with 
Notes, by E. Wzst. With Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. fep. Svo. 218. 


| 

| 

| Phillips’s Elementary Introduc- 

| tion to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by H. J. Brooxg, F.R.S., F.G.S.; 

| and W. H. Mriuer, M.A., F.G.S. With 

| numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 18s. ’ 

} 

| 


Phillips. =A Guide to Geology. 
By Jouw Puttites, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., &c. Fourth Edition, corrected ; 


with 4 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Piesse’s Chymical, Natural, and 
Physical Magic, for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Juveniles during 
the Holiday Vacation : with 30 Wood- 
cuts and an Invisible Portrait of the 
Author. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and 
Methods of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants ; with Instructions for the Ma- 
nufacture of Perfumes for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders, Odorous {| 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cos- 
| métiques, Perfumed Soap, &c.; and an 

Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, 
| Artificial Fruit Essences, ὅσ. Second 
| Edition ; Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
| 


Pitt.——How to Brew Good Beer: 
A complete Guide to the Art of Brew- 
ing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown 
Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. To 
which are added Practical Instructions 
for Making Malt. By Jouwn Pitt, 
Butler to Sir William R. P. Geary, | 

' Bart. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. . Ἢ 
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Porter.-=History of the Knights 
of Malta, or the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. By Major 
WHitwortH PorTER, Royal Engi- 
neers. With 5 Qlustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s, 


Powell.—-Essays on the Spirit of 
the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. BapmEn POWELL, 
M.A., ἄς, Crown 8vo. W oodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


Powell. == Christianity without 
Judaism: A Second Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. BapEN POWELL, M.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘This volume contains the pith of Professor 
Powell’s argument urged often and nowerfuliy 
against the Judaic spirit among Christians. 
....Upon the theological part of Professor 
Powell’s argument we offer no opinion; we 
simply desire to make known the nature of 
his book, and to secure for it the respect and 
attention it deserves.” EXAMINER. 


Powell.<«The Order of Nature 


considered in reference to the Claims of 
Revelation: A Third Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


᾿ Pycroft.—The Collegian’s Guide; 


or, Recollections of College Days: Set- 
ting forth the Advantages and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. by 
the Rev. J. Pycrort, B.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Pycroft’s Course of English 
Reading; or, How and What to Read: 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 

_ With Literary Anecdotes. Fep. Svo. 5s. 


Pycroft’s Cricket-Field ; or, the 
Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. ds. 


- Quatrefages (A. De).—-Rambles 


of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. Dr QUATRE- 
FAGES, Memb. Inst. ‘Transiated by 
kK. C, Orrn’, 2 vols. post 8vo. lds. 


Raikes (T.)==Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by THOMAS RatxzEs, Esq., 
from 1831 to 1847: Comprising Remi- 
niscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 


Rich’s Illustrated Companion to 
the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming 2 Glossary of all the 
Words representing Visible Objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Every-Day Life of the Ancients. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s, 


Richardson.--Fourteen Years’ 
Experience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. By Captain M. Ricnarp- 
gon. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 


Horsemanship; or, the Art of 
Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Field: 
With Instructions for Breaking-in Colts 
and Young Horses. By Captain RIcH- 
ARDSON, late of the 4th Light Dragoons, 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo, 148. 


Riddle’s Complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 8vo. 215. 


Riddle’s Diamond Latin-English 
Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning, 
uality, and right Accentuation οἵ 
atin Classical Words. Royal 32mo. 4s. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4to. 31s, 6d. 


Rivers’s Rose-Amateur’s Guide; 
containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses, regu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies; their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and 


English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. $8vo. 18s. 


Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Hdin- 
burgh Review. Second Edition, with 
Additions. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 


Samuel Rogers’s Recollections 
of Personal and Conversational Inter- 
course with Charles James Fox, Ed- 
mund Burke, Henry Grattan, Richard 
Porson, John Horne Tooke, Prince 
Yalleyrand, Lord Erskine, Sir Waiter 
Scott, Lord Grenville, avd the Duke of 
Wellington. Second Edition. Fen. 
8vo. 5s. 
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Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Eighth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown 8vo, 10s, θὰ. 


Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomo- 
logy: With coloured Representation 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a few Observations and Instruc- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth Edition; with 20 new-coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 145. 


Rowton’s Debater: A Series of 
complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and cS at for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 
Information. Fcp. Svo. 68. 


Dr. C. W. Russell’s Life of Cardi- 


nal Mezzofanti: With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Ancient 
and Modern. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo. 12s. 


Scherzer.——Travels in the Free 
States of Central America: Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 
CARL SCHERZER. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


SchimmelPenninck ( 15.) — 
Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck. 
Edited by her relation, CHRISTIANA Ὁ. 
HankKIN. Third Edition, with Por- 
trait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SchimmelPenninck’s (Mrs.) Se- 
lect Memoirs of Port Royal. δ 
Edition, revised, &c. by the Author’s 
relation, CHRISTIANA C, HANKIN. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


SchimmelPenninck’s (Mrs.) Prin- 
ciples of Beauty ; with an Essay on the 
Temperaments, and Thoughts on Gre- 
cian and Gothic Architecture. Edited 
by the Author’s relation, C.C. HANKIN. 
Post 8vo. with coloured Illustrations, 
price 12s. 6d. 


Dr. L. Schmitz’s History of 
Greece, mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s History. Fifth Edition, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. Watson, M.A. Trin. 
Coll. Camb. ; also a Map of Athens and 
137 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf, 
jun., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Scoffern (Dr.)—Projectile Wea- 

pom of War and Explosive Compounds. 

y J. Scorrern, M.B. Lond., late 

Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 

gate College of Medicine. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 


Senior.—Journal kept in Turkey | 
and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and 
the beginning of 1858. By Nassau W. 
SENIOR, Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 
Views. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Sewell (Miss).—-New Edition of 
the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Amy Herbert, in 9 vols. crown 8vo. 
price £1. 10s. cloth; or each work com~ 
pets in one volume, separately as fol- 

OWS :— 


AMY HERBERT............28. 6d. 
GERTRUDE... .o0n eee . 2s. 6d. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER. .. 2s. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE.. 2s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL......... vias ns ONL 
IVORS, or the Two Cousins 85. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ....3s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..5s. 0d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..4s. 6d. 


Also by the Author of Amy Herbert. 
Ursula: A Tale of English 


Country Life. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


History of the Early Church: 


from the First Preaching of the Gospel 
to the Council of Nicea. 181η0. 4s. θα, 


Self-Examination before Confir- 
mation: With Devotions and Direc- 
tions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo.1s.6d. 


Readings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation: Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church, Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


Readings for every Day in Lent: 
Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
JEREMY TAYLOR. Fecp. 8vo, 5s. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : 
In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Mlus- 
trated with 36 Woodcut ME aah 
The Library Edition, in One Volume, 


medium 8vo, price 315. ; a Pocket Bdi- { 


tion, in 6 vols. fep. 8vo. price 5s. each. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 
or Topographical Dictionary of_ the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 
prising concise Descriptions of about 
60,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note, founded on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo, £2. 16s. 


| Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, 
and Laws: With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By 
Major A. New Edition; with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. B. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


Simpson. Handbook of Dining; 
or, How to Dine, theoretically, philo- 
sophically, and historically considered: 
Based chiefly upon the Physiologie du 
Gout of Brillat-Savarin. By LEONARD 
ace Simpson, M.R.S.L.  Fep. 

vo. 5s. 


Sinclair. = The Journey of Life. 
By CATHERINE Sincuiarz, Author of 
The Business of Life. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Sir Roger De Coverley. From 
the Spectator. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by W. HENRY WILLS; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
TAYLER. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.; or 21s. 
in morocco by Hayday. 


The Sketches: Three Tales. By 
. the Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old 


Man’s Home, and Hawkstone. Fep. 
Svo. price 4s. 6d, 
smee’s Elements of LElectro- 


Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Smith (G.)—History of Wes- 
leyan Methodism. By GEorRGE SMITH, 
F.A.S., Author of Sacred Annals, &c. 
Vou. 1. Wesley-and his Times; Vou. 11. 
The Middle Age of Methodism, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Smith (J.)——The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancieuts. By James SMITH, 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. By his Daughter, Lapy Hot- 
LAND. ith a Selection from his 


Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. New 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Edition. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Four Editions : — 


1. A Ligrary Enpition (the Fourth), in 3 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


2. Complete in OnE VoLuME, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown, 8vo. 
215, cloth; or 30s. bound in calf. 


3. Another New EDITION, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. 215. 


4, The People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crown 
Svo. price 8s. cloth. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- 


mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fecp. 8vo. 7s. 


Snow. =—Two Years’ Cruise off 
Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate: A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
ae W. PARKER Snow, late Commander 
of the Mission Yacht Allen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations, 
post 8vo. 24s. 


Robert Southey’s Complete Poet- 
ical Works; containing all the Author’s 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Library Edition, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 215. cloth; 42s. bound 
in morocco. — Also, the First collected 
Edition, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 


Southey’s Doctor, complete in 
One Volume. HEdited by the Rev. 
J. W. WartER, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and 
Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SoutHEY, M.A, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Spencer.—-Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By HERBERT 
SPENCER, Author of Social Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Spencer. == The Principles of 
Psychology. By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Author of Social Statics. ὅνο. 16s. 


Stephen. — Lectures on the His- 


tory of France. By the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


2 vols. | 
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Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical εὐκὰν ἐς, τυ δ, from The Edinburgh 
Review. y the Right Hon. Sir 
JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. LL.D, 


Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Stonehenge.The Dog in Health 
- and Disease: Comprising the various 
Modes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, &c.; and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. By SrONEHENGE. With 
about 70 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. price lds. 
half-bound. 


Stonehenge’s Work on the Grey- 
hound: Being a Treatise on the Art of 
Breeding, Rearing, and Training Grey- 
hounds for Public Running; their 
Diseases and Treatment: Containing 
also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Deci- 
sion of Courses. With Frontispiece and 
Woodeuts. Square crown $vo. 21s. 


Stow’s Training System, Moral 
Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Governesses. Eleventh Edition; Plates 
aud Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Strickland.—Lives of the Queens 
of England. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
Her Majesty. Embellished with Por- 
traits of every Queen, engraved from 
the most authenticsources. Complete 
in 8 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Symonds.—=-Memoirs of the Life 
and Services of Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Symonds, late Surveyor of 
the Navy. Edited by J. A. SHARP, 
Svo. with Illustrations, price 215, 


Taylor.-Loyola: and Jesuitism 
in its Rudiments. By Isaac TAYLOR. 
Post 8vo. Medallion, 10s. 6d. 


Taylor.— Wesley and Method- 
ism. By Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo. 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Tennent.——Ceylon : An Account 
of the Island, Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical: with Copious Notices 
of its Natural History, Antiquities, and 
Productions. Illustrated by 7 Maps, 
17 Plans and Charts, and 101 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. By Sir J. EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 50s. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


‘Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Library Edition; with δ προ 
ΜΟΙ, 


Greece. 

8 vols, 8vo.£3.—An Kdition in 8 

fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 28s. 
Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 

Botton Corny, Esq. Illustrated 


with 77 fine Wood Engravings from | — 
Designs by Members of the Etching | — 


Club. Square crown 8vo, 218, cloth ; 
or 36s. bound in morocco, 


Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) An 


Outline of the necessary Laws of 
Thought: A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied Logic. 

.D. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 


at Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and 
Five per Cent., from One Pound to 


Ten Thousand, and from 1 to 365 Days, — 


in a regular progression of single Days ; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 


Discounts. The Seventeenth Hdition, He 
thoroughly revised and stereotyped. | 


12mo, 3s. 6d. 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum | 


By WiILttaAM THOMSON, 
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Sempiternum. ByJ.Taytor. Being ἢ 


an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- | 
] Reprinted 1 
from the Edition of 1693. 64mo.1s.6d. 1 


Todd (Dr.)—-The Cyclopedia of | 


ments in English Verse. 


Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by | 


RoBErt Bb. Topp, M.D., F.RS., &c., 
Physician to King’s College Hospital ; 


late Professor of General and Morbid — 


Anatomy in King’s College, London. 
Now complete in 5 vols. Svo. pp. 5,350, 


illustrated with 2,853 Woodcuts, price — ῇ 


£6. 65. cloth. 


Tooke.—-History of Prices, and 
of the State of the Circulation, during | — 
the Nine Years from 1848 to 1856 inclu- | 

Forming Vols. V. and VI. of | 

Tooke’s History of Prices; and com- | 

prising a copious Index to the whole | — 

By THomAs Tooxks, PES vd 
VO. . i] rie 


sive. 


work. 
and WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Svo. 52s. θᾶ. 


Trevelyan (Sir C.) — Original — , 
Papers illustrating the History of the | 
Application of the Roman Alphabet to | — 

dited by | 

Monier Witirams, M.A.,, late Pro- 1 


the Languages of India. 


fessor of Sanskrit in the East-India | 


College, Haileybury. 8vo. with Map, : 


price 12s, P 
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The Traveller’s Library: A Col- 


lection of original Works well adapted for 
Travellers and Emigrants, for School-room 
Libraries, the Libraries of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions, Young Men’s Libraries, the 
Libraries of Ships, and similar purposes. 
The separate volumes are suited for School 
Prizes, Presents to Young People, and for 
general instruction and entertainment. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macaulay’s Essays, and 
his Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 
The department of Travels contains some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer’s First Journey 
round the World is included ; and a general 
account of the Australian Colonies. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Biographical Sketches of Warren 
Hastings, Clive, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and 
others; besides Memoirs of Wellington, Tu- 
renne, F. Arago, &c.; an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Thomas Fuller, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers; and a history of the Leipsic Cam- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,— which is the only 
separate account of this remarkable cam- 
paign. Works of Fiction did not come within 
the plan of the TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY; but 
the Confessions of a Working Man, by Sou- 
vestre, which is indeed a fiction founded on 
fact, has been included, and has been read 
with unusual interest by many of the work- 
ing classes, for whose use it is especially re- 
commended. Dumas’s story.of the Maitre- 
dv Armes, though in form a work of fiction, 
gives a striking picture of an episode in the 
history of Russia. Amongst the works on 
Science and Natural Philosophy, a general 
view of Creation is embodied in Dr. Kemp’s 
Natura: History of Creation; and in his 
Indications of Instinct remarkable facts in 
natural history are collected. Dr. Wilson 
has contributed a popular account of the 
Electric Telegraph. Inthe volumes on the 
Coal-Fields, and on the Tin and other 
Mining Districts of Cornwall, is given an 
account of the mineral wealth of England, 
the habits and-manners of the miners, and 
the scenery of the surrounding country. It 
only remains to add, that among the Mis- 
cellaneous Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord 
Carlisle’s Lectures and Addresses; an ac- 
count of Mormonism, by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare; an exposition of Railway rma- 
nagement and mismanagement by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer; an account of the Origin and 
Practice of Printing, by Mr. Stark; and an 
account of London, by Mr. M‘Culloch.—To 
be had, in complete Sets only, at £5. 5s. per 
Set, bound in cloth and lettered. 


(GS The Traveller’s Library may also 


be had as originally issued in 102 paris, 


15, each, forming 50 vols. 2s. 6d. each; or 
any separate parts or volumes, 


Trollope.—-The Warden, a Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo.35s. 6d. 


Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 
a Sequel to The Warden. New and 
cheaper Edition, complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Sharon Turner’s History of the 


Anglo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. 3 vols. 36s. 


Dr. Turton’s Manual of the Land 
and Fresh-Water Shells of Great 
Britain: With Figures of each of the 
kinds. New Edition, with Additions 
by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., &c., Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection in the 
British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 
12 coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 


Manufactures, and Mines : Containing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. New Edition, chiefly 
rewritten and greatly enlarged; with 
nearly 2,000 Woodcuts. Hdited by 
Rovert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.8., Keeper 
of Mining Records. Jn course of pub- 
lication in 14 Parts, priee 5s. each, 
forming 8 vols. 8vo. 


Uwins. = Memoir and Corres- 


ondence of THOMAS Uwtns, R.A., late 
ae of the Royal Galleries and of the 
National Gallery, &c. Edited by Mrs. 
Uwins. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Van der Hoeven’s Handbook of 
Zoology. Translated by the Rev. W1iL- 
LIAM CLARK, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, price 60s. cloth; or separately, 
Vou. 1. Invertebrata, 20s.,and VOU. 11. 
Vertebrata, 30s. 


Vehse.—-Memoirs of the Court, 


Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr. E. VeuHSE. ‘Translated from 
the German by FRANZ DEMMLER. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 215. 


Von Tempsky.—Mitla ; or, In- 
cidents and Personal Adventures on 2 
Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Salvador in the Years 1853 to 1855. 
By ἃ. F. Von Tempsky. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


Wade. = England’s Greatness; 
Its Rise and Progress in Government, 
Laws, Religion, and Social Life; Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Manufactures ; 
Science, Literature and Arts, from the 
Earliest Period to the Peace of Paris. 
By JoHN WADE, Author of the Cabinet 
Lawyer, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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24 NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN AND CO. 


Wanderings in the Land of 
Ham. By a DAUGHTER of JAPHET. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Waterton.—Essays on Natural 
History, chiefly Ornithology. By C. 
Waterton, Esq. With the Autobio- 
graphy of the Author, and Views of 
Walton Hall. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 5s. each. 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural 
History. THIRD SERIES; withaCon- 
tinuation of the Autobiography, and a 
Portrait of the Author. Fcp. vo. 6s. 


Watson. —= Cybele Britannica ; 
or, British Plants and _ their Geogra- 
phical Relations. By Hrwxtr Cor- 
TRELL WATSON. 4vols.8vo.42s. cloth; 
or each vol. separately, price 10s. 6d. 


Webb. — Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes. By the Rey. 
T. W. WeBs, M.A., F.R.A.S., Incum- 
bent of Hardwick, Herefordshire. With 
Woodcuts, and Map of the Moon 12 
inches in diameter engraved on Steel, 
16mo. 7s. 


Webster and Parkes’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Domestic Economy; com- 
prising such subjects as are most im- 
mediately connected with House- 
keeping : viz. The Construction of Do- 
mesticEdifices,withtheModes of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them— 


A description of the various Articles of. 


Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials — Duties of Servants— &c. 
With nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 


Weld.— The Pyrenees, West 
and East. By CHARLES RICHARD 
WELD, Barrister-at-Law. With8 Illus- 
trations in Chromo-xylography from 
Tito ee by the Author. Post 8vo. 
12s, 6d. 


Weld’s Vacation Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 10s. 6d. 


Weld’s Vacations 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


in Ireland. 


-Willich’s Popular Tables for 


ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal Fines, &c. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables—Chemical, Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms ;. Constants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals, 
&c. Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 10s, 


LONDON 


Wilmot’s Abridgment of Black- 


stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters from a 
Father to his Daughter, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Wilson’s Bryologia Britannica : 
Containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland systematically arranged 
and described according to the Method 
of Bruch and Schimper ; with ΟἹ illus- 
trative Plates. Being a New Hdition, 
enlarged and altered, of the Muscolo- 
gia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4, 4s. 


Yonge.——-A New English-Greek 
Lexicon: Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good antho- 
rity. By Ὁ. D. Yone#, B.A. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 4to. 915. 


Yonge’s New Latin Gradus: 
Containing Every Word used by the 
- Poets of good authority. Forthe use of 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools; King’s Col- 
lege, Londen; and Marlborough Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s.; 
or, with APPENDIX of Epithets, 195. 


Youatt’s Work on the Horse: 
With a Treatise on Draught. New 
Edition, revised and aves by E.N. 
GABRIEL, M.R.C.S., C.V.S., Secretary 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. With numerous Woodcut Iilus- 
trations, chiefly from designs by W. 
Harvey. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth. 


Youatt.—The Dog. By William 
Youatt. A New Edition; with nume- 
rous Engravings, from Designs by W. 
Harvey. 8vo. 65. 


Young.=—The Christ of History : 
An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
His Life on Earth. By Jounw YOUNG, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo.7s. 6d. 


Young.—-The Mystery; or, Evil 
and God. By Joun Youne, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Zumpt’s Grammar of the Latin 
Language. Translated and adapted for 
the use of English Students by Dr. L. 
Scumitz, F.R.S.E.: With numerous’ 
Additions and Corrections by the Ay- 
thor and Translator, 8vo. 14s. i 
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